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Vol.  VII.         SEPTEMBER,   1  8  39.  No.  5. 


FIRST  SEMI-ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER 
AT  LARGE  IN  CINCINNATI. 

To  the  friends  of  the  ministry  at  large  in  Cincinnati. 
In  offering  to  you,  my  Christian  friends,  a  Report  of  my  pro- 
ceedings during  the  first  half  year  of  my  ministry,  I  shall,  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  speak  of  that  ministry  under  four  heads : 
presenting  to  you, 

1st.  My  views  of  the  duties  of  my  office  in  a  place  like  this  : 
2d.  My  views  of  the  best  modes  of  procedure  here  : 
3d.  The  information  which  I  have  collected,  and  the  steps 
that  I  have  already  taken  : 

And  4th.  My  hopes,  plans,  and  prospects  for  the  future. 

I.  Cincinnati  was  peopled  from  all  portions  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  and  of  Europe  ;  and  chiefly  by  persons  who  sought,  in 
a  new  country,  the  means  of  comfort,  and  the  way  to  wealth. 
The  consequence  has  been,  a  greater  advancement  of  indi- 
vidual, than  of  general,  objects  :  literary  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions have  not  attained  that  fixedness  and  form,  which  a 
fixed  population  and  hereditary  wealth  alone  give.  The  popu- 
lation of  Cincinnati  has  been  comparatively  shifting,  and  each 
inhabitant  has  been  seeking  his  own  ends.  While,  therefore, 
a  liberality  approaching  profuseness  has  been  shown  here 
upon  all  occasions  of  temporary  suffering,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  permanent  and  large  investments  for  public 
objects  have  been  made  among  us.  Our  public  school  houses, 
which  show  a  true  public  spirit  ;  our  Orphan  Asylum  ;  our 
House  of  Employment ;  our  Bethel ;  our  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Science  ;  our  College  ;  our  Mechanics'  Institute  ;  have 
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all  been  originated  or  permanently  established  within  the  last 
seven  years.  Within  that  period,  also,  our  police  has  been 
entirely  changed  ;  a  night  watch  undertaken  ;  our  jail  exten- 
ded and  wonderfully  improved  ;  and  our  City  Government 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of  its  powers  against  in- 
temperance. Meanwhile,  few  persons  have  been  found  who 
would,  or  could,  devote  much  time  to  objects  of  purely  public 
interest ;  what  has  been  done,  and  it  has  been  a  great  deal, 
has  been  done  by  the  labor  of  one  for  a  little  while,  arid  ano- 
ther for  a  little  while.  Seeing  all  this,  when  I  entered  upon 
my  duties,  I  determined  to  labor  in  a  wider  sphere  than  that 
commonly  supposed  to  belong  to  a  Clergyman  ;  I  resolved  to 
make  it  my  aim  to  forward  the  religious  and  moral  progress 
of  our  city  in  every  way  that  offered  itself ;  believing  that 
though  for  a  time  the  width  of  my  field  might  make  the  re- 
sults of  my  labor  invisible,  yet  that  in  the  end  they  would  be 
far  greater  than  if  my  efforts  were  confined  to  a  narrower  re- 
gion.   I  proposed  to  myself,  therefore,  to  inquire, 

1st.  As  to  pauperism  in  Cincinnati,  meaning  thereby  entire 
dependancc  on  charity. 

2d.  As  to  poverty,  or  occasional  dependance. 

Asking  the  number  of  paupers  and  poor  people. 

the  causes  of  pauperism  and  poverty. 

the  condition  of  these  people. 

the  relief  given  them. 
3d.  I  proposed  to  learn  the  number  of  persons  who  have  no 
pastor. 

4th.  Of  those  who  attend  no  church. 

5th.  I  wished  to  learn  the  number  of  children  not  attending 
school. 

6th.  Of  those  not  attending  Sunday  school. 

7th.  I  proposed  to  learn  what  I  could  of  prostitution. 

8th.  Of  intemperance. 

9th.  Of  crime  against  the  municipal  law. 

And  10th.  Of  immorality  generally. 

I  further  proposed,  to  inquire  what  change  for  the  better 
could  be  made  with  regard  to  pauper  relief  and  police  action, 
and  seek  to  aid  it ;  and  also  to  act  as  pastor  to  as  many  as  I 
could  of  the  destitute,  to  send  all  I  could  influence  to  church, 
to  provide  places  at  school  or  service  for  children,  and  set  eve- 
ry means  of  reform  at  work  that  God  might  please  to  put  into 
my  power. 

II.  Having  laid  out  so  wide  a  field  of  labor,  I  determined  to 
act  therein  cautiously  and  with  consideration  ;  so,  if  possible, 
as  not  to  enlist  prejudices  and  passions  against  me.  Meaning 
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to  give  my  life  to  the  work,  I  was  willing  to  go  forward  slow- 
ly ;  to  be  sure  of  going  right  rather  than  quick  ;  to  lay  broad, 
and  deep,  and  enduring  foundations,  in  place  of  rearing  in- 
stantly a  structure  that  would  endure  but  a  little  while.  Three 
dangers  1  saw  plainly  before  me.  In  the  first  place,  having 
been  bred  a  lawyer,  my  acts  might  be  by  many  interpreted 
into  interested,  personal  endeavours  to  secure  popularity  ;  in 
the  second  place,  if  it  were  known  that  I  had  devoted  myself 
to  clerical  labors,  there  was  danger  of  their  being  thought  sec- 
tarian, and  of  my  being  looked  on  as  the  organ  of  a  sect 
against  which  no  small  amount  of  prepossession  exists  among 
all  the  larger  christian  bodies  ;  my  third  danger  was  that  of 
being  mistaken  for  a  mere  alms  giver.  I  determined,  therefore, 
to  let  the  knowledge  of  my  change  of  profession  and  present 
purposes  go  abroad  naturally  and  widely  as  possible  ;  to  coun- 
teract in  every  way  the  idea  that  my  objects  were  sectarian, 
or  that  I  was  connected  with  any  body  of  christians  in  opposi- 
tion to  others  ;  and  also  to  act  as  little  as  possible  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  alms  giver.  In  short,  I  thought  it  best  to  proceed 
slowly,  securely  and  naturally. 

III.  In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  above,  my  first 
step  was  to  form  acquaintance  with  those  whom  I  was  likely 
to  meet  in  the  prosecution  of  my  purposes.  I  waited  upon 
the  Catholics,  Methodists,  Universalists,  the  Episcopal  city 
missionary,  and  all  others  whose  pursuits  lead  them  into  the 
same  places  that  I  am  seeking.  I  am  most  happy  to  say  that 
they  all  welcomed  me  most  kindly  as  a  fellow-laborer  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  I  also  informed  those  lawyers,  physicians 
and  clergymen,  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  of  my  plans  and 
hopes,  and  tried  to  enlist  their  efforts  in  the  same  cause.  To 
most  of  those  with  whom  1  talked,  the  idea  of  a  ministry  at 
large,  as  distinct  from  a  sectarian  mission,  was  new  and  strange, 
often  unintelligible  ;  in  most  persons  I  found  little  faith  in  the 
power  of  kindness,  sympathy  and  truth,  to  influence  the  poor, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  infidel.  I  also  sought,  not  violently,  for 
that  would  awaken  suspicion  and  antagonism,  but  quietly  and 
naturally,  to  extend  my  acquaintance  among  the  great,  power- 
ful, and,  with  us,  most  worthy,  classes  of  laboring  men  ;  me- 
chanics, draymen,  and  day  laborers. 

While  engaged  in  visiting  for  the  purpose  of  forming  ac- 
quaintances, I  was  enabled  to,  and  did,  acquire  considerable 
insight  into  the  subjects  of  pauperism,  religious  want,  and 
crime,  a  portion  of  which  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you.  I  say 
"  a  portion,"  because  much  of  what  we  learn  of  want  and  evil 
is  of  a  nature  that  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  communicate 
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it  to  others,  though  it  may  be  of  the  deepest  value  to  our- 
selves. 

First — Of  pauperism.  The  number  of  entirely  dependant 
persons  in  the  west  is  small  in  comparison  with  other  lands, 
and  is  quite  limited  in  Cincinnati ;  I  do  not  think  the  number 
of  paupers  here,  (excluding  orphans  of  whom  there  are  100  to 
120)  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  if  those  be  ex- 
cepted who  depend  upon  relatives  and  friends  who  conceal 
the  fact. 

The  causes  of  pauperism  are  chiefly  old  age,  chronic  dis- 
ease, or  incurable  bad  habits,  by  which  I  mean  such  as  are 
incurable  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding. 

The  condition  of  the  paupers  is  generally  all  that  could  be 
wished  ;  more  cases  of  petted  and  over-indulged  want,  how- 
ever, have  fallen  under  my  notice  than  of  neglect. 

The  relief  of  the  dependant  poor  is,  1st.  from  the  township 
trustees,  who  pay  so  much  a  week  to  very  many,  beside  fur- 
nishing them  with  wood,  and  support  others  at  the  Hospital, 
whither  the  sick  paupers  and  such  of  the  well  as  can  work,  or 
cannot  be  trusted  to  disburse  the  funds  given  them,  are  sent ; 
2d.  from  the  benevolent  societies,  who  help  many  of  this  class ; 
3d.  from  religious  societies,  some  of  which,  as  the  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Episcopalians,  &c,  support  their  own  dependant  poor 
wholly ;  and  4th.  from  a  few  benevolent  individuals. 

Second — Of  poverty.  The  number  of  the  poor  no  one  can 
calculate,  changing  as  it  does  with  the  weather,  commercial 
prosperity,  and  countless  other  causes  ;  it  probably  varies,  in- 
cluding children,  from  one  to  five  hundred  persons  ;  or  if  we 
reckon  all  who  receive  the  benefit  of  our  Hospital,  the  number 
will  reach  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred. 

The  causes  of  poverty  are,  chief  of  all  intemperance  ;  second 
to  this,  disease,  much  of  it  hereditary  ;  third,  perhaps,  bad 
temper  on  the  part  of  wives,  caused  by  reverse  of  fortune, 
disappointment  after  immigration,  or  ill-judged  marriages,  of 
which  too  many  take  place  in  a  country  where  public  opinion 
is  against  illegitimate  connections,  and  the  support  of  a  family 
easy  ;  and  fourth,  there  is  now  and  then  poverty  from  want 
of  immediate  employment  and  the  absence  of  economical 
habits. 

The  condition  of  the  poor,  even  in  this  land  of  milk  and 
honey,  is  often  deplorable  and  very  hard  to  deal  with.  As 
this  is  a  most  important  class,  and  as  a  little  assistance,  and 
sympathy,  and  counsel  to  the  suffering  may  often  have  more 
power  than  countless  sermons,  I  have  devoted  much  attention 
to  this  class  and  its  condition,  and  will  briefly  present  my  views 
and  experience. 
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I  find  among  the  poor  two  great  bodies  who  are  very  much 
in  need  of  help  both  physical  and  moral,  viz.,  immigrants  who 
have  no  friends,  little  money,  no  means  of  getting  into  employ- 
ment, scarce  any  knowledge  of  the  people,  and  who  are  often 
unwell  from  the  bilious  nature  of  our  climate  ;  and  next,  de- 
serted wives,  and  women  who  have  had  children  by  those 
whom  they  were  not  married  to.  I  have  seen  many  sufferers 
of  both  these  classes,  and  am  now  visiting  several  such  daily, 
though  as  yet  my  visits  have  been  but  limited.  We  have  not 
here  as  yet  any  intelligence  office,  or  place  where  the  em- 
ployers and  those  wishing  employment  may  learn  of  one 
another,  and  many  persons  struggle  on  in  some  business  other 
than  that  to  which  they  are  used,  from  mere  inability  to  reach 
those  who  want  them.  1  am  now  visiting  an  English  gardi- 
ner  whose  wife  was  bred  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  whose  services 
would  have  been  most  valuable  to  me  during  the  past  spring, 
as  well  as  to  many  others  of  my  acquaintance,  but  who  has 
worked  himself  into  a  bilious  fever  at  stone-quarrying,  earning 
less  than  a  dollar  a  day,  merely  because  he  and  we  had  no 
means  of  reaching  one  another.  With  young  persons  the  evil 
is  still  greater,  and  many  may  be  saved  from  beggary  and  ruin 
by  the  simplest  act  of  one  whose  means  of  information  are 
better  than  theirs.  I  mean,  having  learned  the  extent  of  this 
want  among  us,  to  make  it  one  of  my  great  aims  to  establish 
what  may  answer  as  an  office  for  intelligence  on  the  subject 
of  employment.  To  this  class  of  people,  also,  when  trouble 
comes,  a  minister  at  large  may  be  of  immense  benefit.  Those 
of  us  who  have  never  been  destitute  and  sick  in  a  foreign  land, 
cannot  conceive  the  utter  sinking  of  heart  and  hope  in  a  man, 
hitherto  independent,  who  finds  himself  on  perhaps  his  death- 
bed, among  strangers,  a  wife  and  children  about  him,  and  his 
last  dollar  melting.  I  have  seen  one  in  such  a  situation  roused 
and  helped  by  sympathy  and  kindness  into  new  hope  and  life  ; 
I  have  seen  the  moral  spring  given  by  a  friendly  visit  appa- 
rently turn  the  scale  when  hanging  between  life  and  death. 

To  the  numbers  of  deserted  women  who  may  be  found  in 
this  region  a  minister  at  large  may  also  be  of  immense  ser- 
vice. The  ease  with  which  a  man  leaves  his  family,  the  temp- 
tations which  exist  at  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  and  elsewhere, 
to  seduce  him  from  home  attachments,  the  accidents  upon  our 
steam  and  fiat  boats,  the  dirkings  and  shootings  which  yet  are 
so  frequent, — all  cause  a  great  number  of  deserted  families  to 
call  on  their  neighbors  for  help.  If  help  be  given  with  judg- 
ment, constancy,  and  kind  advice,  the  mother  and  her  children 
may  be  saved  from  degradation  and  utter  ruin  ;  if  help  be 
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given  partially,  fitfully,  or  in  a  spirit  of  mere  alms-giving,  it 
may  be  worse  than  wasted.  I  cannot  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails, but  I  have  known  six  or  eight  deserted  wives  at  one  time 
whose  fate  was  in  a  great  measure,  (so  far  as  man  can  see,) 
depending  upon  those  who  might  aid  them. 

Of  the  importance  of  a  minister  at  large  to  the  intemperate 
I  need  say  nothing,  it  being  self-evident. 

One  other  class  of  the  poor  I  may  refer  to;  those  who  have 
been  driven  by  suffering  and  want  to  deception.  Of  these  we 
have  not  a  few,  and  I  have  as  yet  found  no  one  whose  efforts 
were  directed  to  help,  and  save  these,  except  Mr.  Blake,  the 
Episcopal  city  missionary.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  us  to  act 
in.  With  these  may  be  classed  some  whose  good  name  has 
suffered  from  unauthorized  rumor,  but  whose  character  I  fear 
none  would  seek  to  support,  unless  one  devoted  as  we  are  to 
the  work.  I  have  even  known  assistance  refused  to  a  woman 
by  all  the  societies,  on  the  ground  of  her  having  cohabited 
with  a  stranger,  and  this  report  believed  in  by  the  Township 
Trustees,  when  her  marriage  license  to  the  man  in  question 
was  on  the  open  record  of  the  court  in  our  own  town.  Many 
such  cases,  where  the  temporal  and  eternal  good  of  the  person 
may  be  affected  by  a  little  labor,  continually  occur  ;  but  that 
little  labor  we  must  for  the  present  undertake.  The  condition 
of  the  poor  of  Cincinnati  in  many  other  points,  demands  the 
action  of  a  minister  at  large,  or  rather  of  several  such. 

The  re/Ze/1  afforded  the  poor  is  by,  1st,  the  Township  Trus- 
tees, who  give  them  wood,  sometimes  advance  them  money, 
and  put  them,  if  sick,  into  the  hospital.  2d,  by  the  societies, 
viz  :  the  Methodist  Society,  \>  hich  is  thoroughly  organized, 
and  very  admirably  conducted  ;  the  Universalist  Society,  of 
later  origin  and  less  perfectly  arranged,  but  in  which  I  find  a 
true  and  Christian  spirit  ;  the  Catholic  Society,  which  does  a 
vast  deal  for  the  sick  particularly  ;  the  House  of  Employment, 
which  finds  sewing  for  women  in  want,  gives  away  old 
clothes,  &c;  and  two  Episcopal  Societies,  which  act  chiefly 
through  their  city  missionary  ;  3d,  by  the  churches,  all  of 
which  do  more  or  less  ;  and  4th,  by  individuals,  who  distribute 
most  liberally. 

Having  learnt  what  I  could  with  regard  to  pauperism  and 
poverty  among  us,  I  was  next  led  to  consider  the  wants  of  the 
present  system,  and  the  improvements  that  might  be  made. 
In  what  I  say  of  the  wants  now  existing,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
thought  to  speak  in  a  fault-finding  spirit,  nor  in  my  suggestions 
of  improvements  in  a  presuming  spirit.  Differently  educated 
and  circumstanced  as  we  are,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  must 
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feel  that  many  about  him  may  see  faults  and  gaps  in  his  pro- 
ceedings which  he  does  not  see,  and  may  propose  improve- 
ments which  would  not  have  occurred  to  him. 

With  regard  to  pauperism,  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to 
make  ;  it  is,  that  when  support  is  given,  it  should  be  continued. 
I  have  known  some  cases  where  tempers  and  characters  had 
been  injured  by  the  withdrawal  of  private  charity,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  town.  Such  withdrawals  usually  take  place  upon 
the  discovery  of  former  bad  habits,  or  present  abuses,  either  of 
which  very  naturally  will  cause  a  woman,  (and  most  of  our 
private  charities  are  administered  by  women,)  to  shrink  from 
visiting  and  helping  the  persons  in  want.  To  prevent  the 
evils  resulting  from  this  cause,  I  would  say  that  whenever 
pauperism  is  met  with,  it  should  be  looked  on  as  something 
for  relatives,  friends,  or  the  town  to  provide  for  ;  in  other 
words,  I  think  it  would  be  wiser  for  societies  and  individuals 
never  to  undertake  the  support  of  a  pauper  unless  satisfied  that 
no  particle  of  deception  or  abuse  can  be  present  which  may  lead 
to  a  discontinuance  of  the  support  after  once  undertaken. 

With  regard  to  the  poor,  who  wish  aid  and  not  support,  I 
found  many  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  various  socie- 
ties and  individuals  who  were  helping  them,  had  no  commu- 
nication with  one  another,  and  gave  their  assistance  in  such 
various  ways  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  learn  what  each 
was  doing.  In  the  next  place,  there  was,  (as  I  thought,)  too 
much  money  given  ;  too  much  of  that  kind  of  attention  be- 
stowed that  encourages  beggary.  In  the  third  place,  too  little 
care,  it  appeared  to  me,  was  bestowed  upon  the  establishment 
of  continued  intercourse  with  those  in  need  :  too  often  a  poor 
person  was  visited,  helped  for  the  moment,  and  then  lost  sight 
of.  Hoping  to  relieve  these  difficulties  in  some  degree,  I  pro- 
posed an  association  of  the  various  Benevolent  Societies,  and 
of  such  individuals  as  knew  much  of,  and  did  much  for,  the 
suffering.  The  proposition  was  received  in  a  manner  that 
gave  me  the  assurance  that  an  union  for  the  purposes  which 
I  had  in  view  would  be  effected  ;  those  purposes  were,  mutual 
acquaintance  or  knowledge  of  one  another's  doings,  consulta- 
tion as  to  modes  of  action,  communication  of  facts  and  experi- 
ence. Nor  was  I  disappointed ;  an  association  has  been  form- 
ed, consisting  of  the  Methodist  and  Universalist  Societies,  the 
House  of  Employment,  the  Episcopal  Missionary,  and  several 
other  individuals.  Into  this  association  the  Catholics  have 
declined  to  enter,  but  at  the  same  time  allow  us  such  access  to 
their  list  of  applicants  for  relief  as  will  enable  us  to  accomplish 
one  of  our  great  objects,  the  formation  of  a  catalogue  of  all 
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persons  assisted.  Such  a  catalogue  we  are  now  forming,  and 
by  autumn  I  trust  shall  have  the  means  for  determining  the 
worth  and  character  of  the  common  applicants  for  assistance, 
and  prevent  that  deception  on  the  part  of  some  which  has  oc- 
casioned a  mistrust  of  all.  We  have  also  determined  to  have 
a  lecture  upon  pauperism,  its  causes  and  preventives,  delivered 
in  every  second  month  of  the  coming  year,  beginning  with 
September.  By  thus  diffusing  information,  calling  public  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  rousing  individual  energy  we  shall 
do  much ;  and  if  we  succeed,  as  I  doubt  not  we  shall,  in  get- 
ting up  a  uniformity  of  action  among  the  benevolent,  and  a 
free  communication  of  knowledge  ;  if  we  are  able  to  estab- 
lish an  office  for  the  visiters  of  the  poor ;  to  correct  and  diffuse 
intelligence  respecting  employers,  and  those  wanting  employ- 
ment ;  and  to  diminish  needless  alms-giving,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  the  pauperism  which  engenders  vice  may 
be  almost  wholly  prevented  among  us.  Dependance,  both 
continued  and  temporary,  resulting  from  age,  sickness,  and  too 
often  from  vice,  we  cannot  hope  to  do  away;  but  the  dependance 
which  produces  vice  we  may  do  away  if  faithful  and  united. 

Having  thus  briefly  presented  my  views  upon  pauperism  and 
poverty,  I  proceed  to  the  third  and  fourth  points  of  enquiry 
with  me;  viz  :  the  number,  condition,  &c,  of  those  among  us 
who  have  no  pastor,  and  of  those  who  attend  no  church. 

I  had  hoped  before  this  time  to  have  learned  something  de- 
finite upon  these  points  by  calling  on  the  various  clergymen, 
but  have  not  done  so.  Indeed,  had  I  done  so,  I  fear  my 
results  would  have  been  but  vague,  so  little  are  religious  sta- 
tistics attended  to.  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  taken,  there- 
fore, as  a  mere  approximation.  We  have  in  Cincinnati,  as  far 
as  I  have  learned,  thirty-eight  societies,  viz: 

Seven  Presbyterian,  five  common,  and  two  reformed. 

Four  Baptist,  of  various  kinds. 

Ten  Methodist,  of  various  kinds. 

Two  Episcopal. 

Two  Catholic. 

Two  Quaker,  one  Orthodox  and  one  Hicksite. 
Three  New  Jerusalem. 

Two  Universalist,  one  being  called  Restorationist. 

Two  German  Protestant. 

One  Christ-ian. 

One  Welch. 

One  Unitarian. 

One  Jewish. 
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If  from  these  we  take  the  Catholic  and  negro  Societies  (six 
in  number)  we  have  thirty  two  left :  and  if  from  our  estimated 
population  of  forty-four  thousand,  we  deduct  the  estimated 
Catholic  and  negro  population,  fourteen  thousand,  (the  former 
a  little  over  ten,  the  latter  a  little  less  than  four  thousand,)  we 
have  a  population  of  thirty  thousand  persons,  to  form  thirty- 
two  societies,  or  (nearly)  a  religious  society  to  each  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  or  (computing  five  to  a  family,)  to  each 
one  hundred  and  ninety  families. 

This  gives  a  more  favorable  view  of  our  religious  condition 
than  is  given  by  similar  statistics  in  any  of  the  Eastern  cities  ; 
for  in  Boston,  even  four  years  since,  there  were  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  families  to  each  society.  But  I  have  no 
doubt  the  truth  is,  that  our  societies  are,  on  the  average,  at 
least  one  third  smaller.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  it  was  thought 
that  each  Protestant  clergyman  had  (on  the  average)  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families  under  his  pastoral  care;  here  1 
do  not  think  that  the  average  would  be  one  hundred  families. 
Should  we  suppose  it  to  be  one  hundred,  however,  it  would 
leave  us  not  less  than  2800  families,  or  fourteen  thousand  per- 
sons, under  no  pastoral  care,  and  nearly  as  many,  I  fear,  in  no 
regular  attendance  upon  church. 

This  calculation  is  very  vague,  and  may  be  wholly  amiss  ; 
but  my  inquiries  have  satisfied  me  that  a  very  large  mass  of 
temperate,  intelligent,  hard-working  men  and  women  here,  are 
connected  with  no  churches,  and  have  little  reliance  upon 
clergymen  and  formal  worship.  To  reach  these  persons  is  no 
easy  task,  though  most  important.  It  can  be  done,  I  believe, 
in  only  one  way,  and  that  is  by  meeting  them  naturally,  kindly, 
and  in  earnest ; — not  in  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  but  in  a  spirit 
of  human  sympathy  and  republican  plain  dealing.  Through 
the  Sunday  School  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  as  one  of 
the  examiners  of  the  Common  Schools,  I  may  have  many 
chances  to  approach  parents  without  forcing  myself  upon  them. 
By  means  of  lectures,  and,  by  and  by,  of  services  on  the  Sab- 
bath, I  shall  also  attempt  to  interest  them.  Meantime  among 
the  poor,  sick,  and  friendless,  I  am  daily  meeting  those  who 
need  the  sympathy  and  advice  of  a  religious  friend. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  enquiries  to  which  I  turned  my  atten- 
tion ;  viz  :  the  condition  of  the  children  here,  are  of  immense 
importance,  and  can  be  fully  answered  only  after  a  much  lon- 
ger experience  than  I  have  yet  had.  Our  common  schools  are 
numerous,  well  conducted,  and_  well  filled  ;  their  exact  situa- 
tion may  be  learned  from  the  report  of  the  Trustees  which  I 
append  hereto.    Our  private  schools  are  also  well  filled  and 
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abundant,  the  Catholic  and  negro  population  having  their  own 
schools,  the  former  from  choice,  the  latter  from  necessity. 
But  from  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect, 
there  are  not  less  than  two  thousand  children  in  the  city  who 
neither  attend  school,  nor  work,  regularly;  most  or  all  of  these 
are  of  course  in  danger,  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to  save 
them.  We  have  in  our  Sunday  schools  about  twenty-five 
hundred  scholars.  The  state  of  the  young,  more  especially  of 
boys,  is  bad  here  as  compared  with  some  of  the  Eastern  cities  ; 
from  two  to  three  hundred  coming  yearly  before  our  judicial 
officers  for  various  offences  ;  and  mischievous  conduct,  gross 
vice,  profanity,  and  impudence  being  too  commonly  witnessed 
in  the  streets.  I  am  told,  however,  by  teachers  who  have 
been  here  for  some  years,  that  the  boys  in  general  are  better 
behaved,  and  more  easily  governed  than  ten  years  since,  and 
I  feel  every  confidence  in  our  present  school  system  as  a 
means  for  improving  them.  What  is  mainly  wanted  is  an 
interest  by  employers  in  their  apprentices,  and  by  all  of  us  in 
the  children  of  those  who  cannot,  or  will  not,  provide  the  books 
&c,  necessary  to  an  admission  into  the  public  schools.  There 
is  every  reason  for  hope,  however.  Some  interest  is  felt  by  a 
few,  and  during  the  next  winter  I  trust  the  subject  will  be 
placed  fairly  and  fully  before  the  public,  and  many  led  to  act 
in  a  field  which  is  vastly  too  great  for  one  to  act  in  efficiently. 

My  next  topics  for  examination  were  the  two  great  vices  of 
intemperance  and  licentiousness.  I  have  not  much  to  say 
upon  either,  however. 

Intemperance  has  been  a  terrible  scourge  among  us,  and 
no  city  has  a  worse  name  for  coffee  houses  or  grog  shops. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  change 
for  the  better.  Our  city  council,  after  various  ineffectual  efforts 
to  limit  the  number  of  coffee-houses,  passed,  just  before  the  last 
election,  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  licensing  of  such  shops 
entirely,  and  the  question  presented  to  the  citizens  at  the  elec- 
tion was  whether  the  ordinance  should  be  supported  or  not ; 
it  was  supported  by  the  people,  and  we  have  now  in  place  of 
an  unlimited  number  of  coffee-houses  only  a  limited  number 
of  taverns.  In  addition  to  this  I  would  notice,  as  worthy  of 
remark  and  remembrance,  that  during  the  past  winter  a  military 
ball,  a  mechanics'  ball,  and  a  parade  and  ball  by  the  butchers, 
took  place,  and  that  from  all  three,  ardent  spirits,  and 
from  the  two  first  even  wine,  were  excluded.  Whether  the 
butchers  used  wine  I  do  not  know.  In  truth  I  suppose  it  is 
the  fact,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  becoming  less 
and  less  common  among  us.  I  find,  however,  constantly,  cases 
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of  distress,  disease  and  insanity  arising  from  intoxication. 
One  means,  in  addition  to  those  now  in  use,  to  overcome  the 
habit  of  drinking  I  hope  to  see  tried  next  winter  ;  viz.  the  es- 
tablishment of  neighborhood  libraries  and  reading  rooms, 
and  the  habit  of  itinerary  lecturing.  I  believe  much  may  be 
done  by  this  means,  for  in  two  cases  out  of  three  the  bad  habits 
are  formed  and  the  bad  company  met  with,  in  consequence 
of  idleness,  and  want  of  pleasant  society.  And  here  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  act  of  one  of  our  mechanics  last 
winter  ;  to  prevent  the  young  men  of  his  trade  from  seeking 
bad  company,  he  opened  his  house  and  for  some  months  kept 
a  drawing  school  there  for  numbers  of  them,  free  of  all  cost. 
Had  we  but  a  few  more  such  active  philanthropists  as  the  one 
referred  to  above,  temperance  would  soon  grow  more  common, 
and  idleness  among  boys  less  universal. 

The  subject  of  prostitution  is  always  hard  to  deal  with,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  gaining  correct  information. 
One  point,  however,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  think  estab- 
lished here,  viz  :  the  prevalence  of  licentious  habits  among 
those  who  are  not  women  of  the  town  ;  the  result  beyond 
doubt  of  seductions.  Of  the  extent  of  this  evil  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  form  any  idea.  One  thing,  however,  I  believe 
to  be  true,  that  we  have  not  in  Cincinnati  any  of  those  luxu- 
rious and  elegant  brothels  to  which  young  men  are  so  easily 
led,  and  whence  they  escape  with  so  much  difficulty. 

Of  the  proper  means  of  proceeding  to  diminish  licentiousness, 
I  would  only  suggest  such  plain  dealing  on  the  part  of  moral 
men  as  should  make  a  seducer  not  only  to  be  looked  on  as 
immoral  by  the  community,  but  as  mean,  malicious,  coward- 
ly. We  can  all  do  something  to  form  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  and  if  all  who  truly  shudder  at  the  consequences  of 
seduction  would  treat  the  seducer,  be  his  place  what  it  may, 
as  one  who  had  fallen  lower  than  the  thief,  the  blackleg,  or  the 
commercial  knave,  public  opinion  would  soon  be  affected. 
But  while  the  pulpit  is  silent,  the  press  afraid  to  be  as  bold  in 
withstanding  vice  as  it  is  when  fostering  it  by  the  publication  of 
foreign  novels,  and  the  bar  ready  to  laugh  at  developments 
which  ought  to  move  its  indignation,  we  cannot  hope  that  li- 
centiousness, seduction,  and  the  most  terrible  degradation  that 
a  human  being  ever  sinks  to,  will  cease  or  diminish.  During 
our  late  Criminal  Court,  a  woman  who  has  long  kept  a  house 
of  ill  fame  was  indicted,  and  though  she  pleaded  guilty,  was 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  Should  our 
prosecuting  attorney  and  criminal  judge  continue  to  use  their 
power  promptly  and  fully  they  may  do  much,  not  only  direct- 
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ly,  but  indirectly  by  denouncing  and  condemning  the  vice  in 
question. 

As  to  criminality  among  us,  and  the  state  of  morals  in  gen- 
eral, I  will  only  say  at  this  time,  that  the  want  of  recorded  facts 
makes  it  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge,  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  our  city  within  ten 
years,  although  during  that  time  the  criminal  docket  may  have 
increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  both  in  extent,  and 
in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  the  city.  Intending  to  ex- 
amine this  subject  separately,  and  report  upon  it  at  length 
when  I  have  gathered  a  proper  amount  of  facts,  for  the  present 
I  leave  it. 

And  now  having  briefly  referred  to  the  five  great  subjects  of 

I.  Pauperism  and  poverty, 

II.  Religious  want, 

III.  Educational  want, 

IV.  Intemperance  and  licentiousness, 

V.  Criminality  and  immorality  ; 

I  proceed  with  equal  brevity  to  state  my  plans,  hopes  and 
prospects. 

From  the  very  slight  experience  which  I  have  had  thus  far, 
I  am  led  to  think,  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  re- 
spect to  poverty  and  crime,  is  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  educated  and  wealthy  of  the  troubles,  temptations, 
and  true  condition  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  irreligious, 
and  the  criminal.  Were  there  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  trials 
of  the  unfortunate,  there  would  be  a  deeper  sympathy  with 
them,  and  more  effort  in  their  behalf.  At  present  the  mass  of 
those  who  might  be  relieving  the  unfortunate  and  vicious,  do 
nothing  to  relieve  and  rescue  them,  because  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  their  situation.  One  great  purpose  with  me,  there- 
fore, is  this,  to  inform  the  more  fortunate  of  the  condition  of 
their  less  happy  fellows,  to  show  them  by  lectures,  and  to  lead 
them  through  visits,  to  the  naked  truths  of  poverty  and  crimi- 
nality. Our  lectures  on  alternate  months,  other  lectures,  and 
writings  may  help  to  spread  information  ;  by  founding  an  of- 
fice for  visiters  of  the  poor  upon  the  plan  of  that  in  Boston,  by 
collecting  information  as  to  the  demand  for  labor,  by  causing 
employers  to  visit  the  families  of  those  whom  they  employ,  by 
encouraging  visits  by  Sunday  school  teachers,  by  common 
school  teachers,  by  introducing  the  well-informed  carpenter  to 
the  lawyer — by  using,  in  short,  every  means  that  comes  in  our 
way  for  making  the  rich  and  educated  comprehend  how  much 
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they  may  do  by  sympathy,  advice,  and  obvious  modes  of  as- 
sistance, and  by  showing  them  how  much  of  excellence  exists 
in  the  mechanic  classes, — I  think  this  great  difficulty  may  be 
very  much  relieved. 

Nor  do  1  doubt  that  those  of  us  who  have  become  aware  of 
the  wants  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  suffering  among  us, 
shall  be  able  to  do  much,  for  the  spirit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  kindly  and  just.  Although  the  benevolent  societies  are 
connected  with  various  sects,  I  have  found  no  sectarian  nar- 
rowness among  them  ;  nor  met,  any  where,  any  other  than  a 
kind  reception.  Were  I  in  any  sense  alone,  I  should  feel  dis- 
posed to  limit  my  efforts  to  a  single  point  or  single  square,  but 
being  convinced  that  many  are  prepared  to  act  with  me,  and 
that  many  were  already  leading  the  way  in  the  very  path  I 
wish  to  tread,  before  I  began, — I  do  not  think  it  so  wise  at 
present  to  limit,  as  to  extend  my  labors.  Whenever  we  have 
our  Association  of  benevolent  societies  and  individuals  fully 
at  work,  our  office  for  the  poor  established,  information  upon 
the  various  points  presented  in  this  report  embodied,  and  a 
house  of  refuge  (for  which  we  are  now  striving,)  organized, 
I  shall  then  probably  confine  my  labors  to  a  small  section  of 
the  city,  trusting  to  rind  fellow  laborers  enough  to  care  for  the 
remainder. 

My  hopes  are  strong,  therefore.  Our  community  is  wholly 
disposed  to  adopt  the  Christian  theory  of  society,  and  if  even 
a  few  of  us  will  be  faithful  we  may  see  much  done  toward 
reducing  that  theory  to  practice.  In  the  West  all  has  a  demo- 
cratic character  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  at  this  moment  we 
may  do  what  will  by  and  by  be  the  work  of  years  if  not  done 
now,  toward  so  directing  that  character  as  to  keep  out  jacobin- 
ism, and  bring  in  consistent  Christian  brotherhood.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  man  who  was  not,  if  honest,  disposed  to  unite  in 
bringing  the  true  and  thinking  men  of  all  conditions  together, 
without  respect  to  wealth,  or  the  niceties  of  education.  If  this 
were  done,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  the  heaviest  evils  of  poverty 
and  crime,  as  those  things  are  now,  would  be  done  away. 

I  have  found  here,  also,  a  most  pleasing  union  of  action 
among  the  various  sects  ;  less  bitterness,  less  disposition  to 
keep  in  view  points  of  difference,  and  a  stronger  desire  to  look 
for  points  of  agreement,  than  might  have  been  hoped  for. 

I  have  found  great  liberality;  indeed,  with  my  ideas  of 
poverty,  too  much  liberality; — not  merely  as  respects  money, 
but  time,  thought  and  labor.  For  myself,  I  believe  much  de- 
pends upon  adopting  a  course  that  will  cause  the  poor  to  rely 
mainly  upon  their  own  exertions ;  but  still  we  cannot  too 
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much  admire  the  devotion  of  those  who,  themselves  day  labor- 
ers, give  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night, 
to  the  needy,  and  this  not  for  a  little  while  under  some  sud- 
den enthusiasm,  but  for  ten  and  fifteen  years  together. 

Believing,  as  I  have  said,  that  more  true  aid  is  given  the 
poor  by  enabling  them  to  help  themselves,  than  by  helping 
them  directly,  I  look  upon  our  House  of  Employment  as  a 
most  valuable  institution.  And  its  value  will,  during  the  com- 
ing winter,  be  greater  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  addition 
to  it  of  a  washing  establishment,  through  the  efforts  chiefly  of 
Mrs.  Lyman  Beecher.  By  means  of  this,  many  poor  women 
who  cannot  sew,  and  have  no  means  of  taking  in  washing, 
may  find  ample  employment  ;  and  the  travellers  through  our 
city  be  enabled  to  have  their  clothes  carefully  cleansed  with 
little  trouble.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  found  here,  a  house 
with  a  handsome  capital,  which  should  let  out  to  poor  women 
the  sort  of  coarse  sewing  which  is  now  given  them  from  the 
slop-shops,  and  to  do  it  at  fair  prices.  At  present  many  are 
barely  able  to  live;  but  if  the  benevolent  individuals  who  pro- 
posed to  found  the  house  in  question  should  do  it,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  might  make  money  by  so  doing,  and  at  the 
same  time  save  hundreds  from  beggary,  and  perhaps  crime. 

One  more  point  I  will  speak  of,  and  then  close  this  very  im- 
perfect report. 

In  undertaking  the  office  of  minister  at  large,  I  did  not,  of 
course,  suppose  myself  to  be  undertaking  a  sectarian  mission, 
for  the  very  term  is  used,  as  I  suppose,  to  shut  out  the  idea  of 
sectarianism.  But  more  than  this,  I  did  not  suppose  religious 
teaching  by  means  of  language  either  in  public  or  private, 
either  as  preacher  or  pastor,  to  be  my  main  object.  I  looked 
upon  my  true  course  as  being  that  which  would  enable  me 
most  fully  to  arouse  religious  feeling  by  any  means. 

Thus  far  I  have  been  rather  studying  the  field  in  which  I 
am  to  work,  than  working  in  it  ;  I  have  been  trying  to  get  at 
such  an  idea  of  the  wants  and  evils  of  our  society,  and  of  the 
best  modes  of  cure,  as  would  enable  me  to  form  a  theory,  or 
plan  of  action.  This  theory  I  have  in  a  measure  completed, 
and  my  present  purposes  are  as  follows  : 

To  act,  as  heretofore  stated,  in  union  with  others,  in  bring- 
ing about  a  complete  associated  action  for  the  relief  of  the 
physically  suffering  :  and  also  to  diffuse  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  poor  and  sick. 

To  act  in  union  with  others,  in  bringing  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a  house  of  refuge  for  young  criminals,  and  a  house  of 
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industry  for  adult  offenders  against  decency,  common  morals, 
and  public  comfort.  Both  these  institutions  are  very  much 
needed,  and  the  need  is  universally  acknowledged,  but  some 
few  must  take  it  upon  them  to  keep  the  subject  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  this  behalf  I  propose  to  do  what  I  can  :  also  to  col- 
lect such  statistics  as  I  can  respecting  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  criminality  in  our  city,  and  all  facts  relating  to  crime. 

I  shall  further,  make  it,  as  I  have  said,  a  great  point  to  aid 
in  bringing  the  better  behaved,  and  better  educated  members 
of  all  classes  into  intercourse  with  one  another. 

As  an  officer  connected  with  our  school  establishment  I  shall 
try  to  ascertain  with  some  exactness  the  number  of  children 
who  do  not  receive  the  benefits  of  education  at  present ;  and 
learn  how  they  may  most  quickly  be  brought  into  schools. 

By  means  of  my  Sunday  School  associations,  I  shall  attempt 
to  introduce  religion  into  all  the  families  possible  ;  and  by 
means  thereof  to  form  a  sort  of  extended  parish.  In  connec- 
tion with  this,  during  the  coming  fall  I  mean  to  commence 
public  services  and  lectures,  in  the  northwest  section  of  our 
city,  where  there  is  a  little  church  already  built,  and  now  un- 
occupied. If  I  find  in  that  quarter  as  many  families  as  I  can 
attend  to,  I  shall  try  to  raise  funds  to  buy  the  church  in  ques- 
tion, and  devote  myself  to  the  care  of  those  in  that  neighbor- 
hood who  need  such  help  as  I  can  give. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  report  conveys  but  very  partially  and 
feebly  that  which  I  wish  to  say;  but  hereafter,  when  I  am  able 
to  speak  more  in  detail,  I  trust  to  give  you  a  better  account  of 
our  condition  and  progress.  One  thing  I  would  say,  however, 
most  strongly,  that  I  think  there  is  every  ground  for  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  ward  off  vicious  pauperism,  wide  spread  im- 
morality, general  irreligion,  and  deep  criminality.  Our  com- 
munity is  in  most  respects,  and  through  most  classes,  remarka- 
bly adapted  to  foster  high  and  true  feelings.  If  we  will  take 
as  our  motto,  "  Christian  Union, "  we  may  effect  more  than 
any  dare  now  prophecy.  j.  h.  perkins. 


FROM  GOETHE. 

In  time's  long  picture  gallery, 
Whatever's  excellent  indeed 

Will  some  one-ever  stop  to  see, 
Betouch  its  faded  tints,  and  read. 
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The  political  character  of  our  age  is  vividly  portrayed  by 
Carlyle,  when  he  says,  "Democracy  is  passing  through  its 
stages  of  Quackocracy."  That  a  movement  is  sweeping  re- 
sistlessly  on,  before  which  institutions,  wrapped  with  venera- 
ble associations,  will  be  swept  away,  all  recognise ;  and  the 
most  hopeful  look  with  awe  upon  this  revolution,  which  by 
slow  decay  or  rude  convulsion  is  to  replace  old  forms  of  society 
with  customs,  manners,  laws,  such  as  we  can  now  hardly  anti- 
cipate. The  Croaker  feels  inclined  to  call  on  the  mountains  to 
cover  him,  so  full  of  dread  seems  this  threatening  era  of  de- 
struction ;  the  Optimist.  "  bides  his  time,"  and  leaves  the  world 
to  take  care  of  itself;  the  moneymaker  sighs  for  firm  govern- 
ment, and  racks  his  invention  to  find  some  investment  which 
shall  be  safe  through  all  changes  ;  the  ambitious  youth,  weary 
of  slow  preferment  and  empty  pockets,  turns  prophet,  and 
would  hurry  the  day  of  uprooting  by  demagogic  clamour  ;  the 
philanthropist  rejoices  in  the  thought,  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  weary  drudges  of  earth  will  be  freer  to  live  like  men  ; 
and  the  christian  looks  round  with  solemn  apprehension,  when 
he  sees  how  lawless  is  human  selfishness,  but  doubt  gives  way 
to  the  assurance  that  as  Jesus  once  lived  in  the  liberty  of  a 
Son  of  God,  so  in  the  fulness  of  time  the  "  truth  shall  make" 
all  men  "free." 

Meanwhile  it  is  a  sore  trial  of  patience  to  listen  to  the  tru- 
isms, and  common  places,  and  traditional  slang  on  all  sides. 
The  Radical  sickens  us  with  the  everlasting  changes  which  he 
rings  upon  his  small  stock  of  phrases ;  and  such  phrases  too  ; 
so  full  of  truth  and  power,  that  he  who  feels  their  import  might 
hope  with  them  to  wake  the  dead.  Alas!  how  has  radicalism 
found  the  secret  of  transmuting  gold  into  copper.  One  almost 
dreads  to  use  the  expressions  "civil  liberty,"  "freedom  of  con- 
science," lest  he  should  be  pilloried  in  the  judgment  of  honest 
men,  as  a  rogue  who  is  passing  counterfeit  rag  bills,  signed  by 
politicians,  for  pure  ore  dug  from  the  heart  of  humanity. 
"Equal  rights"  brings  up  the  images  of  low  drinking  houses 
with  whiskey  glasses,  tobacco  smoke,  boisterous  profanity,  and 
infidel  gibes.  These  noble  words,  which  are  truly  a  gospel,  are 
associated  with  the  idler  envying  his  prosperous  superiors,  and 
the  selfish  manoeuverer  scrupling  at  no  social  commotions,  if 
he  can  but  secure  his  private  interests.  When  we  listen  to 
the  mouthing  rant  of  some  popular  flatterer,  as  he  talks  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  respect  for  human  nature,  with  a  fervor 
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borrowed  from  gin  rather  than  humanity,  and  see  even  the 
honest  hearted  tricked  into  applause  ;  when  we  are  conscious, 
what  flimsy  sophistries  pass  current  for  sound  and  immutable 
justice,  what  confusions  are  introduced  among  all  the  estab- 
lished distinctions  of  experience,  what  mad  hopes  and  vision- 
ary prospects  are  baptised  with  the  name  of  democracy  ;  we 
are  tempted  to  despair  and  turn  away  with  the  words  of 
Schiller ; 

"  Woe  to  the  thoughtless,  who  would  lend 
The  torch  of  knowledge  to  the  blind  ! 
It  lights  him  not !  but  its  wild  blaze  may  spread 
The  State  in  ashes  o'er  his  luckless  head." 

Quite  as  disheartening,  and  even  less  tolerable,  is  the  cant 
of  the  Legitimist.  There  he  sits  in  his  velvet  chair,  the  spark- 
ling amber  wine  beside  him,  the  fumes  of  his  cigar  curling  over 
head,  as  lazy  as  a  lord.  His  white  hand  was  never  browned 
nor  made  hard  by  toil,  his  locks  are  curled,  his  clothes  are 
perfect  in  their  fit,  his  diamond  breast-pin  gleams.  He  is 
swearing  at  the  vulgarity  of  the  jacobinicai  herd.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  successful  speculator,  went  to  college,  travelled  in  Eu- 
rope, reads  novels,  attends  balls,  knows  how  to  spend  money, 
and  is  an  aristocrat  of  the  first  water.  He  is  quite  confident 
society  is  falling  to  pieces  ;  there  ought  to  be  established  classes ; 
laboring  people  should  not  be  educated,  it  makes  them  uneasy  ; 
some  were  born  to  rule  and  some  to  serve  ;  equality  is  an 
Utopian  dream  ;  the  declaration  of  independence  is  a  string  of 
unmeaning  generalities  ;  men  never  were  free  and  never  will 
be  ;  the  poor  must  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  the  slaves  of 
the  rich  ;  and  only  in  those  countries  where  ranks  are  fixed 
is  there  reverence.  Reverence !  thou  poor  selfish  idolater,  what 
dost  thou  reverence  except  ease,  good  cheer,  and  pretty  trifles  ? 
The  best  blessing  we  can  wish  thee,  is  that  thou  mayest  wake 
some  morning  a  beggar,  and  be  forced  to  work  like  the  myri- 
ads of  thy  care-worn  brethren  for  thy  living.  There  is  no  class 
of  men  in  our  country,  and  it  is  a  large  class,  whom  one  feels 
so  hopeless  about  as  those  money-made  conservatives,  who  test 
men  and  measures  solely  by  their  fitness  to  increase  their  pro- 
perty. They  talk  of  having  "  a  stake  in  society/'  because  a  few 
thousand  dollars  pass  through  their  hands  in  a  year,  and  be- 
cause "  their  interests  are  affected,"  think  themselves  the  only 
wise  in  all  matters  of  government.  Property  holders  alone 
should  vote  :  men  of  a  certain  length  of  purse  can  alone  judge 
of  policy.  Mobs  of  so  called  respectables  may  trample  on  the 
law,  public  prints  may  advocate  the  stifling  of  free  speech,  and 
they  tolerate  it ;  but  let  a  word  be  whispered  advocating  the 
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rights  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  at  once  the  cry  of  "Jacobi- 
nical" is  raised.  They  pretend  to  be  great  friends  of  law  ;  yes ! 
so  long  as  law  favors  themselves;  they  are  supporters  of 
government;  yes!  so  long  as  government  is  under  their  dic- 
tation. 

But  enough  and  too  much  of  such  wretched, but,  alas!  not 
rare  specimens  of  the  two  grand  parties  of  equality  and  legiti- 
macy, of  reform  and  conservatism.  There  are  honest  hearts 
and  strong  minds  and  clear  consciences,  and  truth  and  right 
on  both  sides,  and  it  should  be  the  wish  of  every  one  to  disen- 
gage the  elements  of  wisdom  and  justice  from  each,  and  with  his 
best  power  to  blend  them  in  his  creed  and  character.  Let  us 
endeavor  to  do  this  now. 

"  Freedom  and  equality!"  says  the  conservative,  "what  un- 
meaning words ;  they  may  catch  the  ear  of  the  superficial 
thinker,  but  they  are  indefinite  and  vague  to  the  reflecting. 
There  is  no  freedom  any  where  throughout  the  universe.  Each 
creature,  animate  or  inanimate,  is  bound  by  its  nature,  and  lim- 
ited by  all  other  beings.  The  order  and  harmony  of  society 
depend  upon  the  checks  and  balance  of  institutions.  Evi- 
dently if  it  were  not  for  these,  chaos  would  come  again.  Is 
man  to  be  an  exception  to  the  universal  rule  of  the  creation  ? 
Is  he  to  be  exempt  from  restraint  ?  For  the  very  reason  that 
he  is  intelligent  and  moral,  that  he  can  conceive  of  order  and 
feel  its  obligation,  is  he  bound  to  obey.  He  especially  is  a 
subject  for  government,  because  he  is  capable  of  recognising 
the  rightfulness  of  authority.  His  freedom  is,  like  the  freedom 
of  all  other  beings,  limited  by  the  laws  of  his  nature,  and  by 
the  laws  of  circumstances,  that  is  by  the  laws  of  all  other  be- 
ings. He  can  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  man,  and  must 
obey  surrounding  influences.  He  cannot  make  white  black, 
nor  poison  food,  nor  truth  error,  nor  right  wrong,  nor  good 
evil ;  being  intelligent  he  ought  to  be  guided  by  wisdom,  being 
moral  he  ought  to  yield  to  goodness ;  the  wise  and  the  good 
have  a  divine  right  then  to  rule  ;  the  foolish  and  selfish  have 
no  excuse  for  resistance.  It  is  man's  highest  privilege  to  obey, 
and  if  willingly  he  does  not  follow  the  proper  course,  the  best 
favor  he  can  receive  is  to  be  compelled  to  do  it.  Voluntarily 
or  forcibly  he  must  respect  law,  or  he  will  ruin  himself  and 
spread  ruin  around.    Man  is  free  then  only  to  obey." 

"  And  what  a  shallow  word  is  equality,"  continues  the  con- 
servative. "  Where  throughout  creation  do  we  see  equality  ? 
The  first  glance  shows  us  grades  and  classes,  ascending  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  being.  Every  creature 
maintains  the  twofold  relations  of  inferior  and  superior,  he 
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is  at  once  dependant  and  gives  support,  he  owes  both  grati- 
tude and  protection  ;  and  his  natural  feelings  and  instincts  are 
adapted  to  this  condition.  That  mind  is  undeveloped,  which 
does  no.t  feel  reverence  on  the  one  hand  and  benevolence  on 
the  other.  What  are  men  equal  in,  in  what  one  endowment  ? 
The  world  over  you  can  hardly  find  two,  who  are  peers  in 
bodily  vigour,  mental  capacity,  character  or  energy,  and  there 
is  and  must  be  equal  inequality  in  condition.  These  inequal- 
ities are  inevitable,  and  arise  from  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
order  of  providence.  The  ranters  about  equality  then  are 
really  blaspheming  against  heaven,  and  giving  the  lie  to  facts. 
It  is  man's  nature  to  honor  the  great,  the  eminent  and  highly 
gifted.  In  all  times  of  emergency  it  is  our  instinct  to  take 
guidance  from  the  wise  and  brave  ;  in  all  social  relations  we 
spontaneously  assign  the  first  place  to  the  talented  and  pure. 
The  few  then  should  be  the  rulers  ;  the  many  should  obey." 

"  History  verifies  and  establishes  these  principles,"  con- 
cludes the  conservative.  "  The  first  form  of  society  was  the 
patriarchal,  where  obedience  was  perfect ;  but  as  men  multi- 
plied new  forms  were  adopted,  and  in  all  ages  and  nations 
the  happiness,  intelligence,  virtue  and  prosperity  of  men  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  strictness  with  which  order  has  been 
preserved.  The  finer  graces  and  gentler  feelings,  the  higher 
powers  and  tastes,  can  have  full  growth  only  in  times  of  long 
continued  quiet ;  the  rougher  and  more  brutal  qualities  alone 
spring  up  rankly  in  political  commotions.  Society  at  present 
is  in  one  of  its  transition  periods.  Men  are  working  out  the 
savage  element  which  Europe  imbibed  at  the  overturn  of 
Rome  from  Goths  and  Vandals.  They  will  wake  up  in  won- 
der sooner  or  later  from  their  strange  infatuation  about  <•  lib- 
erty," and  with  reverence  and  penitence  will  lay  again  the 
corner  stone  for  the  sublime  edifices  of  the  State  and  the  Church, 
which  in  uneasy  discontent  they  have  pulled  down  and  ruined. 
It  is  a  woful  period  to  live  in  ;  men  are  ill-mannered,  children 
are  lawless  ;  all  that  is  loyal  and  gallant,  condescending  and 
modest  is  fast  disappearing,  and  coarse  presumption  usurps 
the  place  of  gracious  dignity." 

"  The  times  are  not  out  of  joint,"  breaks  in  impatiently  the 
friend  of  equal  rights,  "  but  your  own  view  is  distorted  by  pre- 
judices. From  the  earliest  period  of  history  till  now  a  progress 
may  be  traced.  Each  great  convulsion  has  been  marked  by 
two  characteristics.  It  has  been  opposed  by  the  fears  of  the 
so  called  wise,  who  were  retentive  of  a  moderate  and  exclu- 
sive good  that  had  been  tried  ;  it  was  hurried  on  and  accom- 
plished by  a  wide  spread  and  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
people,  conscious  of  suffering  and  wrong,  and  dimly  in  their 
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hopes  foreseeing  a  higher  good  to  come.  And  revolutions 
have  produced  two  results  ;  first,  intelligence,  virtue,  affluence, 
comforts,  elegance  have  been  spread  over  a  wider  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  secondly,  they  have  blessed  in  each  nation  a 
larger  mass.  The  few  grand  spirits  of  ancient  times  may 
never  be  surpassed,  but  they  are  tide  marks  as  it  were  to  show 
the  level  to  which  the  human  race  shall  be  one  day  raised.  It 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  present  time,  that  so  many  are  allowed 
and  aided  by  the  spirit  of  society  to  cast  off  the  restraints  which 
have  depressed  the  mass  of  men  in  other  times.  The  benefit 
of  free  institutions  is,  that  they  permit  each  to  act  out  fully  the 
good  that  in  him  is  latent.  Civil  liberty  is  the  true  economy 
therefore  of  mental  and  moral  power  ;  in  free  states  compar- 
atively little  energy  is  lost.  And  even  if  an  exaggerated  and 
misdirected  independence  become  sometimes  rude,  and  law- 
lessness does  displace  loyalty,  and  coarser  good  is  preferred  to 
more  refined  tastes,  the  evil  is  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
enterprise,  vigour,  manliness  developed  where  civil  liberty  is 
largest.  In  monarchies  men  are  sacrificed  to  the  state;  order 
is  preserved,  but  souls  are  stifled ;  and  the  apparent  peace  is 
the  calm  of  a  stagnant  pool.  The  evils  which  we  now  see 
arising  from  freedom  are  incidental  to  a  new  and  untried  state  ; 
the  restlessness  and  impatience  and  excesses,  which  occasion- 
ally disturb  free  states,  will  give  way  to  consistent  and  quiet 
reform,  in  proportion  as  experience  teaches  men  the  natural 
limitations  of  their  rights,  and  the  bounds  of  possible  improve- 
ment. History  has  not  as  yet  fully  taught  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  freedom  ;  the  history  of  human  liberty  is  still  to  be 
written  ;  only  a  far  future  can  develope  what  good  man  can 
attain,  when  unrepressed  by  the  bands  of  oppression,  and  un- 
confined  by  traditional  prejudices,  he  exercises  all  his  powers 
to  realise  on  earth  his  ideal ;  but  history,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
taught  one  lesson  repeatedly  and  conclusively,  and  it  is  that 
all  experiments  of  substituting  showy  establishments  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  inward  law,  courtly  subservience  for  sponta- 
neous homage,  the  fear  of  man  for  the  fear  of  wrong  doing, 
and  force  for  right,  have  failed  and  must  fail ;  the  broadest 
based  and  highest  builded  kingdoms  have  toppled  down. 
Past  history  shows  in  heaps  of  ruins  the  absurdity  of  attempt- 
ing to  constrain  the  energies  of  men.  We  must  try  then  a 
new  experiment.  It  is  useless  to  prop  up  the  old  worm-eaten 
chairs  of  worn  out  authorities.  Whether  we  wish  it  or  not, 
whether  we  trust  them  or  not,  whether  we  fear  or  hope,  men 
will  and  must  be  free." 

"And  what  do  we  mean  by  freedom?"  continues  the  radi- 
cal.   "  We  mean  freedom  from  human  oppression  ;  not  from 
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the  laws  of  nature  and  providence.  It  is  because  the  govern- 
ment of  the  few  tends  to  destroy  the  first  principle  of  human 
nature,  which  is  the  power  of  self-direction,  and  thus  maims 
and  cripples  man  in  his  noblest  faculty,  that  we  would  see  all 
tyrannies  overthrown.  Man  is  not  man,  so  long  as  he  accepts 
opinions  from  another's  dictation,  receives  as  a  yoke  another's 
commands,  follows  the  judgment  of  fellow  beings  instead  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  is  moulded  like  lifeless  clay  after  stiff 
patterns  of  propriety  which  priest,  king,  or  noble  may  set  up. 
Man  cannot  thus  delegate  his  commissioned  sovereignty  over 
himself.  Heaven  made  him  ruler  over  his  own  spirit  ;  and 
he  is  a  moral  suicide,  when  he  submits  his  reason,  affections, 
conscience,  will,  to  the  service  of  fallible  human  beings.  It  is 
the  law  of  his  nature  to  be  free,  therefore  is  it  so  grievous  a 
wrong  for  the  few  or  the  many  to  enslave  him.  God  made 
man  free,  free  to  learn,  free  to  feel,  free  to  act,  free  to  develope 
his  nature,  free  to  aid  others,  free  to  imitate  divinity  in  multi- 
plying good.  Even  if  he  do  sometimes  err,  and  injure  him- 
self and  others,  it  is  still  better,  far  better,  that  he  should  gain 
wisdom  by  his  own  experience,  and  strengthen  his  moral  en- 
ergies by  unchecked  exercise.  He  can  become  an  immortal 
soul  only  through  free  will." 

"And  we  are  no  advocates  of  an  indiscriminate  equalising 
of  man's  condition,  endowments,  or  powers,"  concludes  the 
liberalist  ;  "on  the  contrary,  we  admit  the  varieties  of  intellect 
and  character  among  men  ;  and  hence  we  grant  the  necessity 
of  difference  of  circumstances.  But  for  the  very  reason,  that 
some  men  are  superior  to  others,  and  that  it  is  our  nature  to 
honor,  love,  imitate  and  serve  the  truly  great,  do  we  wish  men 
to  have  equal  opportunities  of  proving  what  they  are.  By 
padding  with  saw  dust  the  empty  robes  of  royalty  you  cannot 
secure  the  reverence  or  loyalty  of  men  ;  they  will  seek  out  and 
honor  the  living  sovereign,  even  though  he  is  clothed  in  rags. 
Talent,  sagacity,  comprehensive  judgment,  generous  sympa- 
thies, dauntless  determination,  energy  that  never  tires,  these 
are  the  qualities  to  which  God  commits  rule  ;  and  let  all  men 
have  therefore  equal  privilege  to  exercise  the  sway  which  their 
spirits  may  rightfully  claim.  Only  where  equal  rights  are  ac- 
knowledged and  religiously  guarded,  can  the  few  commanding 
minds  really  attain  to  their  true  station.  Away  then  with 
hereditary  puppets  ;  away  with  long  lineages  of  ornamented 
and  bedizzened  blockheads ;  let  the  throne  of  empire  and  the 
curule  chairs  be  cleared,  and  place  allowed  for  the  noblemen 
of  nature.  But  the  lowest  and  the  least  endowed  have  the 
right  too  to  be  and  to  do  all  that  their  nature  makes  possible; 
and  only  where  the  motive  of  probable  success  is  strong,  can 
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ordinary  men  be  stimulated  to  do  justice  to  themselves.  Leave 
men  free  and  equal,  then,  to  fall  into  the  places  and  discharge 
the  functions  which  providence  appoints.  Differences,  after  all, 
are  superficial  and  slight,  when  compared  with  essential  quali- 
ties of  humanity.  Organization,  early  influences,  fortunate 
direction  of  activity,  harmonious  development,  good  habits,  de- 
termine the  degree  and  nature  of  individual  growth.  In  the 
immortal  elements  of  soul  men  are  perhaps  nearly  equal  ;  in 
duties,  hopes,  wants,  relations  and  inherent  capacities  they  are 
equal.    Allow  them  then  their  equal  rights." 

Is  there  not  truth  in  these  and  similar  reasonings  on  both 
sides  ?  Is  not  the  conservative's  attachment  to  all  that  expe- 
rience has  tested  worthy  of  our  respect ;  is  not  the  reformer's 
prophetic  hope  deserving  of  our  sympathy?  and  if  each  should 
be  consistent  and  follow  out  his  principles  to  their  final  conclu- 
sions, would  they  not  be  surprised  to  find  how  much,  after 
all  apparent  disagreement,  they  really  coincided  in  opinion  ? 
Indeed,  to  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a  point,  the  conservative's 
idea  of  law,  and  the  radical's  idea  of  liberty  are  identical. 
Most  deep  within  us  is  the  consciousness  that  only  in  obedience 
to  right  is  freedom.  In  awe  must  we  apprehend  the  thought, 
that  even  for  the  divine  mind  there  is  but  one  kind  of  liberty 
possible,  the  liberty  of  goodness.  The  infinite  reason  is 
free  through  its  entire  wisdom  and  disinterestedness.  Essen- 
tial in  the  life  of  all  spirit  is  the  sacred  obligation  of  duty. 
Law  then,  the  law  of  love,  is  the  very  fountain  and  well-head 
of  being.  We  cannot  go  beyond  that  sublime  idea,  love  is 
right.  And  from  this  law  springs  the  harmony  of  the 
universe.  How  true  to  our  inmost  nature  then  is  the 
legitimist's  principle,  that  man's  highest  good  is  obedience. 
Till  sanity  is  destroyed,  no  mind  can  escape  from  reverence 
for  the  sanctity  of  law.  But  for  this  very  reason  is  the  liber- 
alist  bound  to  maintain  that  liberty  is  our  right.  It  is  because 
we  have  duties  that  we  have  just  claims  to  freedom.  God  has 
bestowed  on  us  his  own  divine  prerogative  of  reason,  and 
therefore  of  free  will  ;  we  must  be  free  to  do  the  right,  and 
we  are  free  when  we  are  capable  of  doing  it.  Free  will  is  the 
power  of  rectitude.  Apparently  right  acts,  caused  by  con- 
straint, lose  their  very  rectitude,  for  this  is  the  spontaneous 
preference  of  the  good.  Obedience  then  is  only  perfect,  when 
we  are  free  to  render  it.  Forced  goodness  is  not  goodness  ; 
freedom  is  its  breath  of  life,  vital  element.  Thus,  the  grand 
principle,  into  which  merge  conservatism  and  radicalism,  is 
that  the  law  of  duty  is  true  liberty.  "  The  truth'''  said  Jesus, 
with  his  profound  wisdom,  "the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

w.  h.  c. 
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WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME  ? 

A  great  deal  more  than  people  think.  A  rose  would  not 
smell  as  sweet  were  it  called  marigold  or  poppy.  For  is  it  not 
true  that  what  we  see  in  anything  results  from  two  sources — 
the  actual  impression  made  on  our  eye,  and  the  feeling  or 
idea  which  we  bring  with  us  in  our  mind  ?  Each  impression 
is  the  result  of  two  factors — the  man  seeing  and  the  thing  seen. 
A  ball  of  lead  falling  on  stone  or  wax  makes  quite  a  differ- 
ent impression.  The  imagination,  susceptibility,  knowledge, 
prejudice,  which  we  carry  with  us,  mingle  unconsciously  in 
the  feeling  and  affect  the  result.  When  Mrs.  Jameson  looked 
for  the  first  time  at  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  impression  was 
not  of  beauty,  sublimity  or  awe,  but  sheer  disappointment. 
Her  expectation  was  so  strong  as  quite  to  overpower  Niagara. 
She  would  not  allow  the  cataract  to  be  itself.  The  name 
Niagara,  was  too  powerful  for  the  thing  Niagara.  The  ima- 
ginations, associations,  expectations,  connected  with  the  name, 
injuriously  affected  it.  It  would  have  smelt  sweeter  by  an- 
other name.  Had  she  been  told  that  this  was  the  cataract  of 
Chataque,  or  the  falls  of  Cataraugus,  she  would  have  been  de- 
lighted, and  declared  that  Niagara  itself  could  not  be  more 
wonderful. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name.  Memories  and  imagina- 
tions cluster  around  names,  and  rise  up,  terrible  or  beautiful, 
when  they  are  spoken  in  our  ears.  The  name  of  Cceur  de 
Lion  scared  Moslem  children  in  their  cradles,  the  name  of 
John  Milton  stirs  up  the  most  generous  and  earnest  feelings  of 
our  hearts.  A  lady  asks  congress  to  give  her  some  land  be- 
cause her  name  is  America  Vespucci.  Her  ancestor  had  wit 
enough  to  fasten  his  name  to  this  great  continent,  and  by  help 
thereof,  lives  forever. 

A  name  is  often  very  helpful.  A  story  about  Tom  Sheridan, 
or  Counsellor  Curran  tells  much  better  than  a  story  about  Mr. 
So  and  So.  Put  as  many  distinguished  names  into  your  stories 
as  you  can — it  gives  them  a  flavor.  If  you  have  a  common- 
place remark  to  make,  it  will  come  with  much  weight  if  you 
can  conscientously  introduce  it  with  "  I  once  heard  Mr.  Clay 
remark  that  the  union  ought  to  be  preserved  or  "  Mr. 
Webster  once  told  me  that  the  salvation  of  this  nation  depend- 
ed on  the  education  of  the  people  :"  or  "General  Jackson  once 
said  in  my  hearing  that  he  was  entirely  in  favor  of  a  judicious 
tariff."  George  Selwyn  had  his  name  up  for  a  joker  ;  being 
once  at  a  dinner  party,  every  one  was  watching  to  hear  some- 
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thing  witty  from  him.  It  so  happened  that  his  first  words 
were  in  reply  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  asked  him  whether 
he  would  take  sauce  with  his  pudding.  "  No,  madam,"  said 
he,  "  I  never  eat  sauce."  Whereupon  every  one  burst  into  a 
roar  of  laughter,  thinking  it  must  be  a  witticism,  coming  from 
Selwyn.    Here  his  name  gave  all  the  wit  to  the  saying. 

And  sometimes  a  really  good  thing  becomes  much  better 
when  localized  on  a  name  of  renown.  Thus,  the  following 
story,  by  being  attached  to  Sheridan,  is  made  more  amusing. 
Some  proser  was  saying  that  the  greatest  curse  of  Ireland  was 
absenteeism.  "  I  know  a  greater  than  that,"  said  Sheridan, 
"  absent-dinner-ism" 

But  a  name  of  renown  often  is  injurious  by  suggesting  odi- 
ous comparisons.  I  have  known  excellent  men,  of  very 
decent  character  and  talents,  much  injured  in  their  prospects 
by  being  named  "  George  Washington."  They  could  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  integrity  and  character  which  their 
name  suggested.  If  I  were  to  name  a  town  containing  a  few 
log  houses  and  a  brick  tavern,  I  would  not  call  it  Paris  or 
Vienna.  People  would  be  unconsciously  expecting  to  see 
palaces  and  spires,  Notre-dames,  and  arched  bridges.  Our 
towns  have  suffered  much  from  this  folly.  Had  they  been 
called  by  some  Indian  name  which  only  suggested  the  forest 
and  river,  we  should  have  accepted  their  romantic  situation, 
and  the  beauty  of  scenery  around  them  in  lieu  of  great  im- 
provements ;  but  when  they  are  called  Florence  or  Pekin,  and 
we  find  only  a  few  huts  and  a  handful  of  inhabitants,  we  are 
justly  indignant  at  the  false  pretences  set  forth  in  their  name. 
The  contrasts  which  it  suggests  are  too  unfavorable. 

I  cannot  but  recommend  this  as  an  important  matter  to  all 
who  in  our  new  land  have  the  naming  of  towns.  Let  me 
assure  them  that  there  is  more  in  a  name  than  they  think  for. 
Let  them  consider  how  often  the  name  is  spoken,  and  if  each 
time  even  the  slightest  tinge  of  absurdity  is  attached  to  it,  it 
mounts  up  at  last  to  a  large  sum.  What  a  disgrace  has  fallen 
over  that  beautiful  land  in  the  West  of  New  York  on  account 
of  its  foolish  names.  How  silly  a  man  must  feel  who  lives  in 
the  town  of  iEscbylus,  or  Virgil,  the  county  of  Parthenon,  on 
lake  Minerva.  And  this  too  when  they  have  such  beautiful 
names  as  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Canandaigua  ;  names  which  have 
individuality  and  significance;  which  suggest  nothing  which 
the  thing  does  not  approve.  The  names,  Utica,  Manlius, 
Cato,  and  so  forth,  on  the  other  hand,  remind  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  statues  in  the  Irish  song, 
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u  Beautiful  statues  in  that  spacious  garding, 
All  heaihen  gods  and  goddesses  so  fair — 
Plutarch,  Nicodemus,  and  Nebechudnezzar, 
All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air." 

I  do  not  relish  schoolmaster  names  ;  names  made  up  from 
Latin  or  Greek  words.  Such  as  Xenia,  in  Ohio  ;  and  such 
was  the  original  name  of  Cincinnati — Losantiville — a  word 
combined  of  French,  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  words  ;  ville, 
the  town,  anti,  opposite  to,  os,  the  mouth,  L,  of  the  Licking. 

The  safest  names  are  those  which  mean  nothing,  signify 
nothing,  have  no  associations  connected  with  them  ;  virgin 
names,  pure  from  all  the  memories  of  sin  and  sorrow,  which 
the  deeds  of  past  generations  have  connected  with  all  second 
hand  words.  How  purely  ripple  the  waves  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Kentucky,  the  Kanawha,  Scioto,  Muskingum,  Miami.  What 
fresh  and  living  words  are  these,  like  coin  new  from  the  mint, 
with  sharp  and  shining  surface.  The  old  Indian  names  are 
all  that  give  romance  to  the  map  of  our  country. 

If  any  one,  in  perusing  these  speculations,  thinks  that  I  am 
putting  too  much  stress  upon  what,  after  all,  is  only  a  word, 
let  him  bethink  himself  that  by  words  are  man's  mightiest 
energies  put  forth,  and  that  the  whole  history  of  a  nation  is 
frequently  packed  up  in  the  etymology  of  a  single  word  ;  thus, 
the  whole  Roman  character  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  virtue, 
with  them,  signified  courage  and  bravery  ;  and  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  conquest  is  contained  in  the  etymology  of 
the  word  rebellion.  This  last  word  is  derived  from  two,  mean- 
ing to  make  war  again  ;  bellare,  to  fight,  re,  a  second  time. 
Now,  as  the  Romans  always  conquered  and  enslaved  every 
nation  the  first  time  they  fought  with  them,  if  they  fought  a 
second  time  it  was  rebellion.  So  much  may  be  indicated  by 
a  single  word. 

Much  more  might  we  say  about  names.  We  might  write 
a  dissertation  on  the  names  of  periodical  publications,  the 
origin  of  sir  names  ;  and  we  might  tell  the  story  of  the  gentle- 
man, who,  admiring  a  lovely  sheet  of  water  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  asked  a  countryman  what  was  the  name  of  this  fine 
lake.  "  Lake  !  bless  you,  sir,  that  is  not  a  lake,  that's  Long 
Pond."  But  we  have  no  time  to  treat  the  subject  in  detail. 
Yet  how  can  we  leave  it,  without  a  word  about  the  names 
of  women.  What  charming  associations  have  these  fair 
creatures  connected  with  their  names,  till  we  cannot  but 
fancy  that  each  particular  one  is  the  type  of  some  quality  in 
the  bearer.  -I  cannot  but  think  that  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Ellen, 
Harriet,  Anna,  Susan,  convey  to  all  ears  and  hearts  the  same 
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ideas  of  sweetness,  sensibility,  purity,  artlessness,  that  they  do 
to  mine.  Is  not  Kate  necessarily  sprightly  and  arch  ?  Can 
we  imagine  a  vixen  by  the  name  of  Anna  ?  Sugar  piled  on 
honey  is  not  sweeter  than  Susan  ;  and  except  old  associations 
deceive  me,  Eleanor  is  the  very  moral  of  bashful  and  gentle 
girlhood.  "  I  have  a  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary"  said 
Lord  Byron,  and  well  he  might ;  for  his  Mary  Chaworth  looks 
from  her  portrait  upon  us  with  eyes  full  of  imagination  and 
sensibility.  But  this  part  of  my  theme  is  growing  too  inter- 
esting, I  must  leave  it  here.  j.  f.  c. 


THE  BLIND  ACTRESS. 

BY  BERANGER, 

It  snows,  it  snows,  but  on  the  pavement  still 

She  kneels  and  prays,  nor  lifts  her  head ; 
Beneath  these  rags  through  which  the  blast  blows  shrill, 

Shivering  she  kneels,  and  waits  for  bread. 
Hither  each  morn  she  gropes  her  weary  way, 

Winter  and  summer,  there  is  she. 
Blind  is  the  wretched  creature  !  well-a-day  !— 

Ah !  give  the  blind  one  charity  ! 

Ah  !  once  far  different  did  that  form  appear ; 

That  sunken  cheek,  that  colour  wan, 
The  pride  of  thronged  theatres,  to  hear 

Her  voice,  enraptured  Paris  ran: 
In  smiles  or  tears  before  her  beauty's  shrine, 

Which  of  us  has  not  bowed  the  knee  1 
Who  owes  not  to  her  charms  some  dreams  divine  ? 

Ah  !  give  the  blind  one  charity  ! 

How  oft,  when  from  the  crowded  spectacle 

Homeward  her  rapid  coursers  flew, 
Adoring  crowds  would  on  her  footsteps  dwell, 

And  loud  huzzas  her  path  pursue. 
To  hand  her  from  the  glittering  car,  that  bore 

Her  home  to  scenes  of  mirth  and  glee, 
How  many  rivals  thronged  around  her  door — 

Ah  !  give  the  blind  one  charity. 

When  all  the  arts  to  her  their  homage  paid, 

How  splendid  was  her  gay  abode ; 
What  mirrors,  marbles,  bronzes  were  displayed, 

Tributes  by  love  on  love  bestow'd : 
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How  duly  did  the  muse  her  banquets  gild, 

Faithful  to  her  prosperity: 
In  every  palace  will  the  swallow  build! 

Ah !  give  the  poor  one  charity  \ 

But  sad  reverse — sudden  disease  appears ; 

Her  eyes  are  quenched,  her  voice  is  gone, 
And  here,  forlorn  and  poor,  for  twenty  years, 

The  blind  one  kneels  and  begs  alone. 
Who  once  so  prompt  her  generous  aid  to  lend? 

What  hand  more  liberal,  frank,  and  free, 
Than  that  she  scarcely  ventures  to  extend  ? — 

Ah  !  give  the  poor  one  charity  ! 

Alas  for  her!  for  faster  falls  the  snow, 

And  every  limb  grows  stiff  with  cold  ; 
That  rosary  once  woke  her  smile,  which  now 

Her  frozen  fingers  hardly  hold. 
If  bruised  beneath  so  many  woes,  her  heart 

By  pity  still  sustained  may  be, 
Lest  even  her  faith  in  heaven  itself  depart, 

Ah  !  give  the  blind  one  charity. 


THE  BIBLE  ITS  OWN  INTERPRETER. 

(Continued  from  the  March  number  of  the  Messenger.) 

Dear  Sir: — The  candor,  frankness,  and  impartiality,  with 
which  you  have  treated  my  article  on  the  "  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture to  explain  itself,"  in  the  March  number  of  your  Monthly 
pamphlet,  induces  me  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure,  to 
give  you  a  satisfactory  reply,  in  adducing  all  the  evidences  af- 
forded in  the  Bible  concerning  your  objections  in  concurring 
with  me  in  believing  the  entire  of  it.  Let  controvertists,  in 
stating  that  they  differ  from  me,  beware  lest  they  dissent  from 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and  all  will  be  right  enough.  But  if 
men  differ  from  me  for  whatever  cause  they  think  proper,  I 
believe  they  have  a  right  to  do  so;  and  if  I  think  I  have  any 
just  grounds  for  disagreeing  with  them,  1  think  I  should  upon 
the  just  principles  of  toleration  and  free  discussion,  be  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  doing  likewise.  Being  a  free  thinker,  I 
am  persuaded  every  one  should  Treely  think  for  himself,  with- 
out clinging  to  the  dictates  of  sectarian  principles,  or  dogmas 
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of  fallible  men,  and  that  he  who  does  not  must  be  both  a  slave 
to  his  own  mind,  and  a  dupe  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

But  were  the  knowledge  of  truth  endeavored  to  be  acquired 
upon  its  own  basis,  on  the  merits  of  its  own  evidences,  it 
would  soon  be  ultimately  attained.  "  Truth  is  great  and 
powerful,"  and  if  sought  for  will  be  found,  and  must  prevail 
over,  and  eradicate  error  and  superstition.  It  can  never  lose 
by  disquisitions,  and  whenever  controversy  is  exercised  in  a 
mild  and  proper  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  right  and  wrong,  by  the  unerring  standard  of 
God's  word, — of  adhering  to,  and  rejecting  every  measure  that 
opposes  it,  it  unquestionably  leads  to  the  most  interesting  and 
important  result. 

I  must  candidly  confess,  that  your  notes  on  some  of  my  re- 
marks on  the  article  in  question,  have  led  to  the  circumstance 
of  opening  my  own  understanding  more  clearly  on  the  Scrip- 
tures respecting  the  subject,  whilst  I  peremptorily  and  une- 
quivocally deny  that  you  or  I,  or  any  other  individual,  can 
throw  any  light  on  the  sacred  Scriptures  themselves.  You 
have,  however,  asserted,  that  "  the  Scriptures  were  written  by 
men."  To  this,  I  unhesitatingly  reply,  that  all  the  Scriptures 
that  ever  were  written  by  men,  on  the  evidence  of  human 
testimony,  and  founded  on  human  authority,  I  disbelieve, 
relinquish,  and  reject  with  abhorrence.  But  all  the  Scriptures 
which  emanated  from  God,  evidenced  by  himself,  and  founded 
on  his  own  infallible  authority,  I  bow  to  with  submission,  be- 
lieve in  and  hold  dearer  than  my  life. 

Let  the  reader,  I  beseech  of  him,  not  stare  at  this  seemingly 
extraordinary  distinction,  nor  strike  until  he  hears  me.  In 
order  then  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  clear  point  of  view,  in 
reconciling  apparent  differences,  let  us  carefully  examine  what 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Scripture  implies,  and  this  we  can 
easily  do  without  ransacking  the  libraries  of  literature.  All 
the  Lexicographers  we  can  meet  with,  agree  in  simply  assert- 
ing that  the  term  Scriptures,  by  which  the  sacred  writings  are 
generally  designated,  does  not  exclusively  apply  to  the  inspired 
writings,  but  alludes  as  well  to  any  other  writings  of  fallible 
men,  in  books  or  on  parchment,  under  the  appellation  of  be- 
ing religious. 

The  apostle  Paul,  when  writing  to  Timothy,  commends  him 
for  having  from  a  "  child  known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation,"  &c;  and  it  evi- 
dently appears  that  Timothy,  by  his  indefatigable  researches, 
was  able  to  have  distinguished  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  those 
which  were  unholy,  being  of  human  origin. 
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Again  Paul  says  to  him,  "  that  all  the  Scripture  that  is  given 
by  inspiration  of  God,  is  profitable  for  doctrine,"  &c.  But  the 
translation  in  our  English  version,  has  it  thus,  (2  Tim.  iii.  16.) 
"All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profita- 
ble for  doctrine,"  &c.  Although  I  am  not  fond  of  finding  fault 
with  translations,  or  of  claiming  kindred  to  learned  men,  or 
commentators  in  elucidating  Scripture,  knowing  that  a  plain 
attentive  English  reader,  with  the  English  Bible  in  his  hand, 
is  as  competent  a  judge  of  the  truths  of  Revelation,  and  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  the  profoundest  scholar  ; 
yet  I  cannot  help  regretting  that  there  was  a  mistake  in  trans- 
lating this  passage  in  our  English  Bible.  It  should  have  been, 
"  All  the  Scripture  that  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  is  pro- 
fitable," &c.  Had  the  seventy  interpreters,  as  they  were  called, 
and  more  recent  translators,  been  as  cautious  in  its  correction 
as  they  were  in  other  matters,  it  would,  I  am  convinced,  have 
done  more  good  in  controverting  the  principles  of.  deists  and 
scepticks,  than  by  maintaining  and  extolling  the  purity,  the 
holiness,  and  infinite  perfection  of  all  that  the  Bible  contains. 
But  their  pretended  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,  in  making 
it  appear  mysterious  in  all  its  bearings,  in  the  dark  ages  of  the 
"  workings  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,'-*  was  the  sole  cause  of 
their  retaining  all  the  religious  writings  they  had  scraped  up, 
and  jumbled  together,  imagining  that  all  they  had  found  bear- 
ing the  honorable  appellation  of  Scriptures,  should  be  venera- 
ted, esteemed,  and  held  holy.  In  some  of  the  early  councils, 
however,  where  the  Scriptures  had  undergone  a  most  strict, 
though  I  cannot  say  impartial  examination,  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence turned  the  wheel  to  have  many  of  the  Scriptures  exclu- 
ded from  the-  Bible  altogether,  which  were  not  holy.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  in  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  where  the 
genuine  sons  of  the  old  mother  church,  sat  attentively  investi- 
gating the  truths  of  Revelation,  they  found  so  many  of  the 
Scriptures  shamefully  sanctioning  their  crafty  proceedings,  in 
affording  them  ample  scope  in  reaching  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  worldly  gain  and  aggrandizement,  that  they  rejected  them 
from  the  church  ;  and  the  very  Scriptures  which  militated 
against  them,  eulogizing  the  honor  and  cause  of  God  only,  they 
had  retained,  which  we  still  happily  have  in  the  Bible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  God.  If  these,  and  similar  doings  were 
not  miraculous,  I  cannot  at  least  conjecture  any  greater  work- 
ings of  Providence,  occurring  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

That  the  Scriptures  have  been  written  by  men,  evidenced 
by  them,  and  that  it  should  consequently  be  deemed  necessary 
that  men  should  in  some  degree,  illlustrate  and  explain  their 
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supposed  mysteries,  is  assuredly  no  novel  argument ;  but  to  de- 
tect the  fallacy  of  this,  and  to  controvert  it  in  overturning  its 
very  foundation,  is  the  object  of  my  pursuit. 

God  never  had  or  reposed  any  confidence  in  weak,  ignorant, 
mortal  man,  to  confide  in  him  by  entrusting  the  work  of  his 
Ministry  into  his  hands.  The  Lord,  therefore,  accomplished 
it  himself,  and  in  so  doing  has  chosen  the  weakest  and  most 
foolish  instruments  to  serve  the  design  of  his  own  glory  ;  that 
it  should  not  be  conferred  "  on  earthly  vessels,"  but  return  to 
himself,  from  whom  it  emanated.  Were  the  wisest  of  men 
consulted  on  the  occasion,  they  would  never  have  suggested 
an  idea  of  choosing  such  mean  and  despicable  persons  as  God 
had  pitched  upon  to  declare  his  will  to  men.  And  man  had 
nothing  more  to  do  in  accomplishing  that  grand  and  glorious 
work,  in  establishing  the  Ministry  of  God,  than  the  ass  upon 
which  Balaam  had  ridden,  « that  spoke  with  man's  voice,  to 
forbid  the  madness  of  the  prophet,"  when  about  persecuting 
the  Israel  of  God.  Balaam,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  Caiaphas  the 
high  priest,  were  all  rendered  instrumental  in  proclaiming  by 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  great  truth  concerning  the  promised 
Messiah,  although  they  were  all  unbelieving  characters,  and 
enemies  of  the  true  God. 

Owing  to  most  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  apostles  of  Christ 
having  been  ignorant  and  unlettered  men,  they  committed 
many  blunders,  and  fell  into  a  variety  of  mistakes  in  their  re- 
lation of  historical  events.  As  men,  they  were  by  no  means 
infallible,  but  were  liable  to  fall  into  the  same  sins  and  errors, 
weaknesses  and  infirmities  as  other  men,  being  composed  of 
sinful  human  nature  like  others,  and  human  nature  is  only 
human  nature  in  all  alike,  as  being  depraved  and  "under  the 
curse  of  the  law,"  though  it  assumes  various  appearances 
among  mankind.  But  whenever  the  ancient  prophets  or  the 
apostles,  however,  spoke  or  wrote  for  God  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly err,  because  God  spake  in  or  through  them.  And  upon 
this  principle  rests  the  standard  of  infallibility,  about  which  I 
headed  my  first  article  on  the  subject. 

Upon  certain  occasions,  as  Jesus  perceived  his  beloved  dis- 
ciples grieved  and  perplexed  for  "  having  left  all  and  followed 
him,"  and  entertaining  the  most  lively  apprehension  of  the 
many  rubs  and  disappointments  they  were  likely  to  meet  with 
in  pursuing  the  thorny  path  which  he  had  prescribed  for  them, 
through  the  wilderness  of  this  world  ;  he  constantly  urged 
upon  them  the  propriety  of  trusting  not  in  themselves,  but  of 
leaning  on  him,  telling  them  that  when  they  should  be  brought 
before  magistrates,  kings,  and  councils,  for  his  name's  sake,  to 
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"  take  no  thought,"  or  meditate  not,  as  to  what  they  should  say 
or  speak,  for  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  speak  in  and  for  them, 
at  every  hour  of  trial. 

We  may  safely  conclude,  then,  that  God  only  was  their  com- 
forter and  protector,  and  their  greatest  witness  in  the  world  to 
bear  testimony  to  his  own  truth.  Different  from  any  other 
period  of  time,  since  the  formation  of  the  world,  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that. there  was  not  a  historian  on  earth  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  to  bear  testimony  for  or  against  them  ;  so  that  they 
being  a  poor  set  of  ignorant,  illiterate  fishermen,  carpenters, 
publicans,  tent-makers,  chosen  out  of  the  dregs  of  mankind, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  reckoned  in  the  estimation  of  the 
wise  and  learned  of  the  religious  world,  "  the  off-scouring  of 
all  things,"  had  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  the  credit 
and  esteem  of  men,  but  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought 
through  their  ministry.  "  He  who  heareth  them,  heareth  God, 
and  he  who  despiseth  them,  despiseth  God  who  hath  sent 
them." 

When  their  divine  Lord  and  Master  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
final  departure  in  this  world  from  them,  he  breathed  on  them 
the  Holy  Ghost,  declaring  that  «  whosesoever  sins  they  remitted 
on  earth  should  be  remitted  in  heaven,  and  whosesoever  sins 
they  should  retain  on  earth  should  be  retained  in  heaven." 
The  power,  therefore,  of  forgiving  and  retaining  sins,  remained 
exclusively  with  the  apostles  themselves  and  their  ministry, 
by  the  power  of  God  ;  for  I  can  easily  prove  from  the  New 
Testament  that  they  were  to  have  no  successors  ;  but  that  God 
promised  to  be  with  themselves,  "even  alway  to  the  end  of 
the  world."  He  was  with  them  then  on  earth,  is  with  them 
now  in  heaven,  and  will  speak  with  the  same  authority  of 
himself  through  their  writings,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  wher- 
ever the  Scriptures  of  truth  come.  The  spirit  which  speaks 
by  and  through  them  is  God,  and  He  being  a  spirit,  "  they 
who  worship  him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth." 
The  spirit  of  truth,  then,  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  breathes  in 
the  Scriptures  of  truth,  is  God  himself ;  and  this  one  God, 
made  known  to  us  by  revelation,  manifests  and  represents 
himself  to  men  under  three  covenant  characters,  denomina- 
tions, or  operating  powers,  as,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
Father,  as  creator,  ruler,  and  governor  of  all  things.  Son,  as 
becoming  clothed  in  human  nature,  and  "  made  manifest  in 
the  flesh,"  being  obedient  and  subservient  to  the  will  of  the 
Father,  in  negotiating  all  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom.  And  as 
Holy  Spirit,  in  influencing,  enlightening,  and  comforting  his 
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people,  leaving  his  testimony  written  for  their  instruction  and 
edification. 

Who,  with  the  bible  in  his  hand,  renouncing  every  syste- 
matic invention  of  man,  and  disregarding  every  human  creed 
and  catechism,  could  object  to  this  view  of  God,  which  he  ex- 
hibits of  himself  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Nor  would  he  have 
any  hesitation  in  disclaiming  an  attachment  to  the  fallacious 
theory  of  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  an  intimation 
of  which  never  was  found  revealed  in  the  Book  of  the  Lord. 
In  other  words,  respecting  this  matter  God  is  revealed  to  us  as 
the  Father,  by  his  Son  Jesus,  "  who  is  the  brightness  of  his 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  and  who  has  ex- 
pressly declared,  "  he  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father," 
and  in  the  very  fact  of  recording,  or  causing  to  be  committed 
to  writing  this  revelation,  God  is  revealed  as  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  not  the  Father  that  came  in  the  flesh  and  suffered,  as  some 
have  absurdly  asserted,  but  it  is  in  the  fact  of  sending  the  Son 
into  the  world,  or  of  manifesting  himself  in  the  flesh,  that  God 
is  revealed  as  the  Father.  Nor  did  one  God  the  Father,  send 
another  God  the  Son,  and  these  two  send  a  third  God  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  has  likewise  been  erroneously  asserted,  but  the 
one  living  and  true  God  has  manifested  himself  by  sending  his 
Son  into  the  world,  and  manifests  that  fact  to  us  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  he  himself  as  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  speaker. 

It  is  God,  and  not  an  inferior  being,  who  is  revealed  as  the 
Father,  it  is  the  same  God  who  is  revealed  as  the  Son,  and  it 
is  the  same  God  who  is  revealed  as  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and,  as 
I  withstand,  as  a  perverter  of  Scripture,  the  man  who  would 
degrade  the  Lord  Jesus  to  a  level  with  the  mere  natural  de- 
scendants of  Adam,  so  I  equally  withstand,  as  a  perverter  of 
Scripture,  the  man  who  so  states  matters,  as  either  directly  to 
express,  or  indirectly  lead  to  the  inference  that  there  are  three 
Gods.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  that  we  can  know  God  only  in 
the  way  in  which  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us,  and  no  far- 
ther than  he  has  revealed  himself ;  and  that,  therefore,  for  the 
so  called  divines  and  theologians  of  the  religious  world  to 
pretend  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  divine  essence,  or  conceive 
of  God  as  he  exists  in  himself,  is  the  height  of  the  most  daring 
presumption  and  folly. 

As  the  subject  under  consideration,  is  of  the  most  intrinsic 
importance,  in  laying  the  very  foundation  of  a  sinner's  hope, 
in  believing  in  the  truths  of  the  Scriptures,  I  cannot  pass  on 
without  making  some  observations  on  those  books  we  have 
in  the  bible,  which  are  not  of  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  I  recol- 
lect, when  a  boy,  that  my  attention  having  been  particularly 
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turned  to  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  I  was  solicitous  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  cause  of  the  Apocrypha  having  been 
inserted  in  the  bible,  seeing  that  it  contained  things  contradic- 
tory to  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  prophetic  and  apostolic 
writings.  If  I  asked  my  parents,  guardians,  or  those  whom  I 
thought  had  a  better  right  to  know  than  myself,  what  was  the 
reason  that  such  a  book  was  bound  in  the  bible,  the  only  satis- 
faction I  could  obtain  was,  like  every  thing  else  about  religion, 
to  have  the  matter  involved  in  some  unknown  mysticism  of 
application,  by  my  being  informed  that  the  books  referred  to 
were  by  the  reformers  deemed  uncanonical,  and  were  not 
Scriptures  at  all  !  Well,  thought  I,  reasonably  enough,  to  my- 
self, if  they  are  not  of  the  Scriptures,  why  should  they  have 
been  put  among  the  Scriptures  ?  And  I  determined  to  search, 
examine,  and  judge  for  myself,  and  not  rest  satisfied  at  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  so  the  result  of  my  researches  I  shall 
briefly  lay  before  you  for  the  consideration  of  your  readers. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  last  prophets  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Zechariah  and  Malachi,  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
departed  from  Israel,  and  leaving  his  testimony  on  record,  was 
not  diffused  among  men  until  the  day  of  Pentecost.  During 
that  long,  dark  and  benighted  period,  many  and  innumerable 
were  the  glosses  and  comments  put  upon  the  Scriptures  of  the 
prophets,  by  the  Talmudical,  Rabinical,  and  other  Jewish  ex- 
positors ;  but  as  we  had  formerly  remarked,  the  result  had  not 
been  that  the  sacred  text  had  shone  with  greater  brilliancy,  or 
that  it  had  been  better  understood  by  their  expositions,  than  as 
it  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  God  through  the  prophets 
themselves.  But  on  the  contrary,  they  had,  by  the  various 
standards  of  traditional  writings  they  had  established  in  oppo- 
sition to  divine  authority,  and  substituted  in  place  of  the 
inspired  prophecies,  ("teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men,")  buried  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  it  were  almost 
out  of  sight,  in  utter  darkness  and  oblivion  !  During  the  reign 
of  the  Maccabees,  however,  some  pious  men  sprung  up  in 
Israel,  offering  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  and  oblations  ;  but 
there  was  scarcely  any  truth  among  them,  for  their  prophets 
were  false,  and  their  pious  kings  were  astray,  falling  into  the 
grossest,  errors,  and  had  gone  even  so  far  as  to  have  "  prayed 
for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  released  from  their  sins," 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  teaching  of  the  spirit  of  truth, 
throughout  the  entire  of  the  other  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Although  that  period  of  time,  between  the 
ancient  prophets  and  the  commencement  of  the  new  dispen- 
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sation,  was  really  the  darkest,  most  lawless  and  wicked,  that 
ever  existed  on  earth  ;  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  whole  mass  of  the  world  was  in  a  blaze  about 
religion  !  They  had  their  Rabbies  in  abundance,  and  "  Scribes 
walking  in  long  robes,"  with  grave  and  learned  doctors  of  the 
law  at  their  head,  keeping  people  in  utter  ignorance,  pretend- 
ing to  elucidate  and  explain  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  ; 
and  many  of  the  Pharisees  among  them  eminently  distinguish- 
ed themselves  in  the  view  of  men,  as  the  most  pious,  and 
amiable  people  that  ever  appeared  on  earth;  though  the 
term  Pharisee  now-a-days  is  reckoned  a  name  of  ridicule  and 
reproach  among  many  so  called  pious  and  excellent  Christians. 
But  like  many  now  highly  esteemed  amongst  men,  for  bear- 
ing the  honorable  appellation  of  christian,  the  ancient  Phari- 
sees trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  despising 
others  whom  they  reckoned  only  wicked  and  profane.  For 
this  very  cause,  the  incessant  contention  of  the  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  had  been  carried  on  against  them,  declaring  that 
the  publicans  and  harlots  should  enter  the  kingdom  of  God 
before  such. 

But  lest  I  should  overreach  the  bounds  of  discretion  by 
rendering  this  letter  too  lengthy  for  a  pamphlet  essay,  I 
must  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  my  sermon,  but  shall, 
God  willing,  and  if  you  please,  resume  the  subject  for  you  as 
briefly  as  possible  in  successive  numbers  of  your  excellent  and 
liberal  publication.  By  raising  the  superstructure  on  the  foun- 
dation which  I  have  already  laid,  I  shall  advance  and  main- 
tain the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  the  apostles  delivered 
them,  and  if  a  few  scattered  individuals  may  be  led  to  aban- 
don the  prejudices  of  education,  take  up  the  bible  solely  for 
their  guide,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  to  believe  that  sav- 
ing truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  my  end  is  gained.    Adieu  ! 

Yours,  truly, 

D. 


THE  GOOD— FROM  GOETHE. 

Let  the  God  inspire  thee  through  it ; 

Word  of  mine  would  limit  thee. 
What  thou  can'st  do,  thou  wilt  do  it, 

Only  thou  must  not  ask  me. 

j.  s.  d. 


Washington  Jlllston. 
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WASHINGTON  ALLSTON. 

Our  July  number  contained  a  tribute  to  this  great  artist. 
We  now  reprint,  from  a  pamphlet  called  "  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Allston's  Pictures,"  lately  published  at  Boston,  the  following 
beautiful  lines,  and  part  of  an  essay  originally  given  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  American  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

URSULINA. 

BY  W.  ALLSTON. 

"  How  pleasant  and  how  sad  the  turning  tide 
Of  Human  life,  when — side  by  side — 
The  child  and  youth  begin  to  glide 

Along  the  vale  of  years  ; 
The  pure  twin  being  for  a  little  space 
With  lightsome  heart,  and  yet  a  graver  face, 

Too  young  for  wo,  though  not  for  tears. 

This  turning  tide  is  Ursulina's  now  ; — 
The  time  is  marked  upon  her  brow  j — 
Now  every  thought  and  feeling  throw 

Their  shadows  on  her  face  ; 
And  so,  are  every  thought  and  feeling  joined, 
1  Twere  hard  (o  answer,  whether  heart  or  mind 

Of  either  were  the  dwelling-place. 

The  things  that  once  she  loved  are  still  the  same  ; 
Yet  now  there  needs  another  name 
To  give  the  feeling  that  they  claim, 

While  she  the  feeling  gives  : 
She  cannot  call  it  gladness  or  delight, 
And  yet  there  seems  a  richer,  lovelier  light 

On  e'en  the  humblest  thing  that  lives. 

She  sees  the  mottled  moth  come  twinkling  by, 
And  sees  it  sip  the  flow'ret  nigh  ; 
Yet  not,  as  once,  with  eager  cry 

She  grasps  the  pretty  thing  ; 
Her  thoughts  now  mingle  with  its  tranquil  mood, 
So  poised  on  air, — as  if  on  air  it  stood 

To  show  its  gold  and  purple  wing. 

She  hears  the  bird  without  a  wish  to  snare, 

But  rather — on  the  azure  air 

To  mount,  and  with  it  wander  there 

To  some  untrodden  land  ; 
— As  if  it  told  her  in  its  happy  song 
Of  pleasures  strange  that  never  can  belong 

To  aught  of  sight,  or  touch  of  hand. 
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Now  the  young  soul  her  mighty  power  shall  prove. 
And  outward  things  around  her  move, 
— Pure  ministers  of  purer  love — 

And  make  her  heart  her  home  ; 
Or,  to  the  meaner  senses  sink  a  slave 
To  do  their  bidding,  tho'  they  madly  crave 

Through  hateful  scenes  of  vice  to  roam. 

But,  Ursulina,  thine  the  better  choice, 
Thine  eyes  so  speak  as  with  a  voice  ; 
Thy  heart  may  still  in  earth  rejoice, 

And  all  its  beauty  love  ; 
But  no — not  all  this  fair  enchanting  earth, 
With  all  its  spells,  can  give  the  rapture  birth 

That  waits  thy  conscious  soul  above.'" 

Washington  Allston,  endowed  by  nature  and  education  with 
every  advantage,  has  added  to  these  gifts  that  which  alone  can  give 
to  any  one  a  place  in  the  poetic  school  of  Art.  This  is — a  holy  life  ; 
flowing  on  the  one  hand  from  a  deep  sensibility  to  religion,  con- 
sidered as  the  purifier  of  the  soul,  on  the  other  from  a  severe  and 
uncompromising  self-restraint  as  to  every  questionable  indulgence, 
—so  that  with  pure  eyes  and  heart  he  may  look  on  Nature  and  Man 
as  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Heart.  This  is  not  merely  the  de- 
clamation of  panegyric.  The  memoirs  of  his  life  bear  it  out ;  for, 
indeed,  in  looking  over  them  we  might  almost  fancy  it  an  ideal 
biography.  At  five  or  six  years  of  age,  when,  to  use  the  words  of 
another,  "  less  intellectual  children  are  content  in  their  plays  to  make 
mud-pies,  and  form  ovens  with  clay,  and  clam-shells  to  bake  them 
in;"  for,  "even  at  play,  they  are  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  cakes, 
pies,  and  puddings  ;"  the  favorite  amusement  of  the  embryo  artist, 
as  he  has  himself  acknowledged,  was  in  making  little  landscapes 
about  the  roots  of  an  old  tree  in  the  country,  such  as  a  cottage  built 
of  little  sticks,  shaded  by  little  trees  composed  of  small  suckers 
gathered  in  the  woods  ;  or  in  converting  the  for  ked  stalks  of  the  wild 
ferns  into  little  men  and  women,  by  winding  about  them  different 
colored  yarns,  and  then  throwing  a  charm  of  fancy  over  them  by 
presenting  them  with  pitchers  made  of  the  pomegranate  flower;  or 
last,  not  least,  in  listening  to  wild  and  marvellous  tales  of  witches  and 
hags  that  the  slaves  of  his  native  state  had  connected  with  the  wild 
places  of  the  Carolina  woods.  "  One  of  my  favorite  haunts,  when 
a  child  in  Carolina,"  he  writes  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  was  a  forest 
spring  where  I  used  to  catch  minnows,  and,  I  dare  say,  with  all  the 
callousness  of  a  fisherman.  At  this  moment  I  can  see  that  spring, 
and  the  pleasant  conjurer  Memory  has  brought  again  .those  little 
creatures  before  me, — but  how  unlike  to  what  they  were !  They 
seem  to  me  now  like  the  spirits  of  the  woods,  which  a  flash  from 
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their  little  diamond  eyes  lights  up  afresh  in  all  their  gorgeous  gar- 
niture of  leaves- and  flowers.  But  where  am  I  going?" — We  reply, 
—where  we  willingly  follow  the  child  of  Inspiration ;  for  it  is  by 
such  leading  alone,  that 

"  Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  Sea 

Which  brought  us  hither ; 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither 

And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 

And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

From  the  darkly  shadowed  brilliances  of  a  Carolina  climate,  the 
young  artist  was  removed,  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  to  the  beautiful 
State  of  Rhode  Island  ;  whose  ocean-magnificence  and  gentle  inland 
beauty  have  nourished  the  early  heart  of  some  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  our  land  ;  Stuart  the  portrait  painter,  who  drew  the  soul 
on  his  canvas,  and  only  reminds  the  spectator  of  the  mortal  vestment; 
— Malbone  the  miniature  painter,  in  whose  hands,  as  Allston  has 
himself  said,  the  "  fair  become  still  fairer ;"  the  poet  Dana ;  and 
Channing,  the  master  of  English  composition,  who  has  sent  a  new 
soul  into  the  dry  bones  of  old  Theology,  doing  for  the  American 
Church  a  work  of  the  same  nature  as  his  youthful  companions  have 
done  for  their  respective  arts — the  work  of  spiritualizing  all  they 
have  touched. 

Here  Allston  made  painting  his  recreation  from  school  studies ; 
afterwards  his  passionate  creations  shed  light  over  his  college  life  ; 
and  then,  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  only  to  turn  all  his  worldly 
goods  into  the  means  of  following  the  vocation  to  which  Heaven  had 
called  him.  Spared  from  those  early  struggles  with  circumstances, 
which  he  did  not  need  in  order  to  be  rendered  pure,  docile,  un- 
worldly, and  reverential  to  Nature  and  God ;  he  pursued  his  edu- 
cation in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  in  intimate  communication 
with  the  loftiest  men  of  the  age,  and  in  patient,  self-forgetting  labor, 
without  any  discipline  of  suffering,  save  that  sublime  one  of  Love 
and  Death,  which  brings  a  man  into  closer  communion  with  all  that 
is  beyond  the  region  of  circumstance,  and  lays  him  low  before  no- 
thing less  than  the  throne  of  God. 

Of  this  happy  youth,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ; — "  With 
youth,  health,  the  kindest  friends,  and  ever  before  me  buoyant  hope, 
what  a  time  to  look  back  on  !  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  life  of  an 
artist,  whether  painter  or  poet,  depends  much  on  a  happy  youth  ;  I 
do  not  mean  as  to  outward  circumstances,  but  as  to  his  inward  being. 
In  my  own  case,  at  least,  I  feel  the  dependance ;  for  I  seldom  step 
into  the  ideal  world  but  I  find  myself  going  back  to  the  age  of  first 
impressions.  The  germs  of  our  best  thoughts  are  certainly  often  to 
be  found  there ;  sometimes,  indeed,  (though  rarely,)  we  find  them 
in  full  flower;  and  when  so,  how  beautiful  seem  to  us  these  flowers, 
through  an  atmosphere  of  thirty  years  !    'Tis  in  this  way  that  poets 
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and  painters  keep  their  minds  young.  How  else  could  an  old  man 
make  the  page  of  the  canvas  palpitate  with  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
joys,  the  impetuous,  impassioned  emotions  of  youthful  lovers  or 
reckless  heroes  ?  There  is  a  period  of  life  when  the  ocean  of  time 
seems  to  force  upon  the  mind  a  barrier  against  itself,  forming  as  it 
were,  a  permanent  beach,  on  which  the  advancing  years  succes- 
sively break,  only  to  be  carried  back  by  a  returning  current  to  that 
furthest  deep  whence  they  first  flowed.  Upon  this  beach  the  poetry 
of  life  may  be  said  first  to  have  its  birth  ;  where  the  real  ends,  and 
the  ideal  begins." 

In  another  letter  he  says  ; — 

"  Next  to  my  own  country,  I  love  England,  the  land  of  my  an- 
cestors. I  should,  indeed  be  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  love  a  country 
from  which  I  never  received  other  than  kindness  ;  in  which,  during 
the  late  war,  I  was  never  made  to  feel  that  I  was  a  foreigner.  By 
the  English  artists,  among  whom  I  number  some  of  my  most  valued 
friends,  I  was  uniformly  treated  with  openness  and  liberality.  Out 
of  the  art,  too,  I  found  many  fast  and  generous  friends ;  and  here, 
though  I  record  a  compliment  to  myself,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
satisfaction  of  repeating  the  kind  words  of  Lord  Egremont  a  few 
weeks  before  I  left  England: — 1 1  hear  you  are  going  to  America,' 
he  said ;  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  Well,  if  you  do  not  meet  with 
the  encouragement  you  deserve  in  your  own  country,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  see  you  back  again.'  This  munificent  nobleman  had 
done  me  the  honor  to  introduce  himself  to  me  ;  and  is  the  possessor 
of  one  of  my  best  pictures,  '  Jacob's  dream.'  "  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  he  writes  farther  on — "  A  home-sickness  which  (in 
spite  of  some  of  the  best  and  kindest  friends,  and  every  encourage- 
ment that  I  could  wish  as  an  artist,)  I  could  not  overcome,  brought 
me  back  to  my  own  country  in  1818.  We  made  Boston  harbor  in 
a  clear  evening  in  October.  It  was  an  evening  to  remember !  The 
wind  fell  and  left  our  ship  almost  stationary  on  a  long  low  swell,  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  undulating  under  one  of  our  gorgeous  autumnal 
skies,  like  a  prairie  of  amber.  The  moon  looked  down  upon  us 
like  a  living  thing,  as  if  to  bid  us  welcome.  I  had  returned  to  a 
mighty  empire ;  I  was  on  the  very  waters  which  the  gallant  Consti- 
tution had  first  broken — whose  building  I  saw  when  at  college,  and 
whose  '  slaughter-breaking  brass,'  to  use  a  quotation  from  worthy 
Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  but  now  '  grew  hot,  and  spoke  her  name 
among  the  nations !'  This  patriotic  feeling  is  not  a  strange  thing 
for  which  any  credit  is  claimed ;  it  would  have  been  discreditable 
to  have  been  without  it." 

"  The  American  Titian,"  as  the  Italian  artists  called  Allston, 
therefore  returned  from  the  galleries  of  foreign  art,  to  commune,  in 
his  native  home,  with  Nature  and  himself,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo.  And  here,  in  the  retreat  which  he  has  chosen,  if  some 
untoward  circumstances  have  intruded,  boldly  attempting  to  obscure 
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the  orb  of  his  glory,  as  it  throws  its  westering  rays  over  his  country, 
they  receive  the  answer  which  the  clouds  receive  from  the  setting 
sun.  Every  one  of  them  is  but  a  new  prism  to  separate,  and  make 
individually  visible  to  grosser  eyes,  the  elements  of  his  light.  The 
genius  which  in  its  noon,  called  down  Uriel  from  his  palace  of  Light, 
wrapped  in  the  "  Efflux  divine,"  and  unfolded  the  heavenly  dream- 
land of  Jacob  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  ;  and  waked  Peter  in  his 
dungeon  to  look  upon  the  sky-robed  angel — is  no  less  glorious  al- 
though broken  by  obstruction. 

"  He  who  would  make  a  true  poet,"  said  Milton,  "  must  be  in 
himself  an  heroic  poem."  Allston  verifies  this  sentence.  He  is 
tested  as  a  true  artist  in  other  ways  than  by  those  works  which, 
though  irradiated  with  spirit,  are  wrought  from  clay.  Circumstances 
find  in  him  no  element  inconsistent  with  the  effect  of  the  whole.  In 
ill  health,  and  the  poverty  which  is  new  to  him,  and  annoying,  in 
proportion  both  as  he  loves  independence,  shrinks  from  patronage, 
and  is  inclined  to  advert  little  to  outward  things ;  sequestered  from 
social  excitement,  and  keeping  industrious  every  day,  he  is  still  the 
enthusiastic  artist,  desiring  only  his  art — self-devoted,  the  world- 
forgetting.  The  fire  of  his  genius  burns  as  calmly,  sweetly,  and 
brightly  as  ever ;  the  creations  of  his  pencil  come  forth  more  soft, 
delicate,  gentle,  and  tender,  than  in  his  youth ;  his  muse  grows 
more  musical  in  voice  and  more  spiritual  in  fancy ;  and  his  conver- 
sation, without  losing  any  of  the  enchantment  which  his  corteous 
modesty,  ethereal  gayety,  and  potent  imagination  have  ever  shed 
over  it,  grows  deeper  and  sweeter  with  the  holy  fervor  of  spiritual 
philosophy, — whose  first  full  expression,  perhaps,  was  in  the  divine 
Beatrice  ;  but  whose  last  intimation  of  immortality  is  in  the  breath- 
ing Rosalie,  as  she  reveries  upon 

"  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 
In  music  to  her  soul. 

But  what  is  most  beautiful  in  him,  is,  that  ever  new  magnanimity 
of  spirit  which  is  to  the  moral  what  the  fine  arts  are  to  the  aesthetic 
in  man.  It  is  refreshing  to  look  through  the  "  Lives  of  the  Artists," 
and  see  how  transcendantly  he  is  above  every  species  of  littleness ; 
how  free  he  is  from  exaggeration  of  himself;  how  truly  he  is  the 
fosterer  of  genius  ;  how  he  always  appreciates  what  is  meritorious 
under  whatever  shadows  ;  what  points  of  light  are  his  interviews 
with  all  the  artists,  in  their  darkly  shadowed  career !  There  is 
something  divinely  parental  in  his  influence.  Greenough  expresses 
it  beautifully  :  "  Allston,"  says  he,  "  taught  me  first  how  to  discrim- 
inate— how  to  think — how  to  feel.  Before  I  knew  him,  I  felt  strongly 
but  blindly  as  it  were ;  and  if  I  should  never  pass  mediocrity,  I 
should  attribute  it  to  my  absence  from  him.  So  adapted  did  he  seem 
to  kindle  and  enlighten  me,  making  me  no  longer  myself,  but,  as  it 
weTe,  an  emanation  of  his  own  soul." 
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#  *        *        *        •*        *        *        *  * 

We  began  with  speaking  of  our  Artist  as  a  worthy  pupil  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  from  what  we  have  said  of  both,  it  will  be  obvious 
why  we  so  consider  him.  There  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
in  their  works,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they  have  the  same  idea  of  Art. 
They  both  believe  it  to  be  the  projected  Spirit  of  Man ;  not  merely 
or  chiefly  the  experience  of  his  spirit,  but  its  possible  future,  and 
that  its  true  purpose  is  to  raise  man  above  his  present  self  into  the 
heavenly  being  which  he  is  destined  to  be.  They  think  with  the 
English  poet  that 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 

Erect  himself, — how  mean  a  thing  is  man  !" 

It  is  Allston's  praise  that  in  this  high  flight  he  is  not  erratic  or 
monstrous.  It  is  not  an  unhealthy  excitement  of  that  single  principle 
in  man  which  binds  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  but  the  elevation  of  his 
whole  nature  in  harmony  with  that  principle,  which  gives  to  his 
imagination  its  characteristics  ;  and  so  that  there  is  nothing  astray 
from  Nature  in  his  most  ideal  productions.  He  often  takes  the  most 
ordinary  nature  as  the  urn  from  which  he  intends  to  overflow  us  with 
delight ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  triumph  he  covets,  to  show  that  beauty 
may  radiate  from  forms  which  are  not  according  to  classic  rule,  that 
is,  which  are  deficient  in  those  exact  curves  and  that  symmetry, 
which,  in  God's  works,  as  we  daily  see,  are  not  essential  to  a  per- 
fect and  full  effect. 

*  *  •*  *  #  * 

Allston  perfectly  understands  what  Genius  must  do  for  itself.  By 
patient  industry  it  must  master  the  details  of  nature.  By  many  sided 
cultivation  it  must  guide,  if  not  enrich,  the  imagination,  whose  en- 
ergy would  otherwise  destroy  its  own  beauty.  And  by  elevating 
the  tone  of  his  spirit  by  means  of  holy  and  beautiful  virtues,  by  a 
magnanimity  which  enjoys  the  genius  of  others  as  much  as  its  own, 
by  an  ever-increasing  devotion  to  the  nobly  conceived  Inspirer  of  all 
spiritual  gifts,  and  by  giving,  in  a  love  which  casteth  out  fear,  free 
scope  to  every  endowment  of  his  nature,  in  a  free  range  through 
every  mansion  of  his  Father's  house, — the  Artist  must  himself  be- 
come the  masterpiece,  which  the  Creator  of  Men  had  in  his  idea 
when  he  breathed  into  him  a  living  soul. 


THE  KEY— SCHILLER. 

Would'st  with  thyself  be  acquainted,  then  see  what  the  others  are 
doing. 

But  would'st  thou  understand  others,  look  into  thy  own  heart. 

J.  S.  D. 
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ON  FUTURE  RETRIBUTION. 


NUMBER  TWO. 


In  my  last  article,  I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  Revelation,  does  not  warrant  us  in  believing, 
that  the  final  condition  of  the  dying  impenitent  will  terminate 
in  "  an  extermination  of  existence,"  or  annihilation.  That  the 
character  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  "faithful  Creator" 
and  "  Father,  of  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth,"  and 
the  nature  of  punishment,  in  connection  with  the  express  as- 
surance u  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both 
of  the  just  and  of  the  unjust — alike  forbid  it. 

Hitherto  1  have  considered  this  as  negative  evidence,  mere- 
ly. I  now  propose  to  exhibit  what  I  view  as  positive  evidence 
from  Scripture,  that  their  punishment  will  be  remedial,  and 
effectual  in  exterminating  vicious  propensities  and  habits — in 
reforming  the  sinner,  and  restoring  him  to  the  favor  of  God, 
and  thus  preparing  him  for  future  happiness.  A  few  intro- 
ductory observations  will  be  necessary  to  illustrate  my  views. 

In  the  moral  constitution  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  physical  world,  every  process  is  conducted  by  fixed  and 
invariable  laws  ;  the  same  causes  operating  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, always  producing  the  same  effects.  "Those  ac- 
tions, and  that  course  of  conduct  which  we  term  good,  righte- 
ous, virtuous,  &c,  are  finally  productive  of  happiness  ;  and 
those  actions,  and  that  course  of  conduct  which  we  term  sinful, 
wicked,  vicious,  &c,  are  finally  productive  of  uuhappiness." 
This  is  nothing  more  than  expressing  that  undeviating,  unal- 
terable arrangement  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  has  seen 
fit  to  establish  in  all  his  works.  Human  beings,  while  they 
are  endowed  with  a  capacity  for  enjoyment,  are  also  endowed 
with  a  moral  perception, — a  capability  of  perceiving  this  in- 
separable connection,  either  direct  or  indirect,  between  actions 
and  their  consequences. 

To  correspond  with  this,  the  principle  which  operates  in  the 
production  of  human  action,  is  a  susceptibility  of  pleasure  and 
pain  ;  and  pain  or  pleasure  are  accordingly  in  some  or  other 
of  their  various  modifications,  the  original  springs  of  every 
movement  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  as  far  as  the  connection 
between  objects  or  actions,  and  the  respective  pain  or  pleasure 
which  they  may  produce  is  obvious  and  immediate,  so  far 
will  the  connection  take  place  between  the  sensation,  height- 
ened into  desire,  and  its  consequent  action.    Every  human 
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being  has  invariably  a  propensity  to  embrace  that  which  gives 
him  immediate  pleasure,  and  to  avoid  whatever  gives  him 
immediate  pain.  But  when  the  connection  is  not  immediate, 
nor  obvious,  it  is  by  the  analogy  of  former  experiences,  either 
of  its  own,  or  of  others,  and  in  the  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  appear  to  correspond,  that  the  mind  is  influenced. 

But  in  the  variety  of  engagements  and  pursuits  which  oc- 
cupy mankind,  pain  aud  pleasure  are  so  blended,  and  become 
so  subservient,  one  to  the  other,  that  what  will  in  the  final 
result  produce  happiness,  requires  in  many  important  cases, 
an  enlarged  comprehension  to  perceive  and  to  trace,  and  a 
power  of  forming  complex  combinations  of  ideas,  which  few 
minds  are  equal  to:  and  if  sensual  pleasure,  worldly  minded- 
ness,  selfishness  or  ambition,  have  engrossed  the  affections  and 
become  strengthened  and  fixed  by  habit — the  character  thus 
formed  may  remain  proof  against  all  religious  admonition  to 
the  end  of  the  present  life.  But  it  follows  from  the  same  law 
of  our  nature,  that  painful  experience  must  in  time  disjoin 
those  associations,  and  subdue  those  habits  ;  and  if  more 
favorable  circumstances  are  afforded — "  what  was  conceived 
to  be  good  and  desirable,  will  turn  out  to  be  detrimental  ;  and 
that  which  was  shunned  as  distasteful,  irksome  or  pernicious, 
will  be  found  to  possess  the  only  true,  real  enjoyment  so 
that  new  conceptions  of  good,  new  associations  of  pleasure, 
new  claims  of  accountability,  and  new  objects  of  pursuit  will 
be  formed :  and  here  the  Christian  revelation  of  a  future  life, 
opens  a  scene  just  suited  to  man's  condition. 

In  this  view,  however,  punishment  may  be  considered  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  improper  indulgence  in  the  lower 
propensities  of  his  nature.  But  the  superior  capacities  and 
faculties  are  yet  to  be  developed  ;  his  anxious  regards  for  his 
immediate  and  individual  gratification,  are  to  be  merged  in 
kind  sympathies  towards  his  fellow  men  ;  and  his  love  of  ex- 
cellence and  his  expectation  of  unfailing  good,  directed 
towards  the  only  object  capable  of  realizing  and  satisfying 
them — to  the  author  of  his  being.  And  these  are  to  be  blend- 
ed together  by  an  inward  principle  of  fidelity  and  devotion — 
by  an  all-controlling  sense  of  duty.  For  man  is  a  dependent 
being — accountable  to  his  maker  for  the  right  use  or  abuse  of 
his  endowments  and  powers  ;  and  a  sense  of  duty  conforma- 
ble to  a  perception  of  this  right  or  wrong,  is  also  implanted  in 
his  mind  ;  and  in  compassion  to  the  weakness  of  his  nature, 
God  has  revealed  an  unerring  and  invariable  rule  of  duty,  to 
correspond  with  this  principle,  to  give  it  expansion  and 
energy,  and  has  defended  it  by  the  awful  sanctions  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments. 
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And  thus  too  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  dispensations  of  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  the  infinite  and  all-controlling  mind— taken 
as  a  whole,  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  entire  develop- 
ment of  every  endowment  of  man,  and  of  every  man,  for  the 
redemption,  purifications,  and  final  triumphs  of  his  generous 
sympathies,  his  soaring  intellect,  his  moral  and  spiritual  ener- 
gies. 

Punishment  may  here  be  viewed  under  another  aspect,  as 
the  infliction  of  privation  and  suffering  by  a  moral  governor, 
whose  claims  are  paramount.  We  shall  then  best  learn  its 
nature  and  object  in  the  great  principle  of  forgiveness,  and 
remission  of  sin,  as  unfolded  in  the  gospel  and  intimately  con- 
nected with  it. 

In  that  compendium  of  prayer,  which  our  Lord  has  left  us  ; 
one  of  the  petitions  runs  thus,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."  Here,  a  forgiving, 
self-denying  spirit,  towards  them  who  offend  us,  is  promised, 
as  the  measure  by  which  we  are  taught  to  ask  forgiveness  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  as  it  is  the  proper  evidence  of  our  hav- 
ing become  fit  objects  of  forgiveness  ;  evincing  a  mind  con- 
scious of  its  own  faults,  and  realizing  a  sense  of  contrition  in 
reformation,  and  is  also  an  evidence  that  pure  and  perfect  good 
will  is  the  genuine  feeling  of  our  own  hearts.  To  such  a  mind, 
coertion  is  no  longer  necessary  ;  mid  we  are  directed  to  appeal 
to  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has  ever  amelioration  of  his 
offspring  in  view,  in  his  moral  dispensations  towards  them, 
that  we  are  thus  prepared  to  receive  this  remission  or  forgive- 
ness without  abusing  it.  It  ought  particularly  to  be  remark- 
ed, that  we  are  not  taught  to  pray  for  the  forgiveness  of  our 
trespasses  in  an  unqualified  manner  ;  this  jore-requisite  is 
expressly  laid  down  by  our  Lord,  that  "  we  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us,"  for  he  afterwards  subjoins,  "for  if  ye 
forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also 
forgive  you  ;  but  if  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses, 
neither  will  your  Father  forgive  your  trespasses  ;"  plainly  ex- 
hibiting the  true  nature  of  forgiveness,  that  it  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary dispensation  of  supreme  favor,  but  is  essentially  connec- 
ted with  the  discipline  of  purification  of  the  human  mind  ; 
that  as  sinful  propensities  and  habits  are  destructive  of  lasting 
peace  and  permanent  enjoyment,  and  often  render  painful 
measures  necessary  to  eradicate  them  ;  so  when  his  severity 
has  become  effectual,  or  the  same  result  has  been  brought 
about  by  milder  influences,  and  the  mind  has  received  a  new 
direction,  painful  measures  are  no  longer  needed,  and  will 
therefore  no  longer  be  applied,  for  "God  is  love;"  "He  will 
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not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men."  But 
"  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him." 

Here  we  may  pause  to  reflect,  how  solemn  must  the  appeal 
be  to  that  Being,  who  has  formed  our  minds,  and  to  whom 
their  most  secret  workings  are  known,  that  such  is  the  state  of 
them. 

Repentance  and  reformation,  then,  are  pre-supposed  in  for- 
giveness of  sin,  or  pardon,  (which  is  remission  of  punish- 
ment,) and  this  is  precisely  the  view  which  the  Scriptures  pre- 
sent to  us  throughout. 

To  sin  repented  of  and  forsaken,  God  has  invariably  pro- 
mised forgiveness.  This  is  a  leading  trait  both  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations. 

See,  among  other  passages,  Prov.  28,  13.  Ezek.  18,  37— 
32,  33;  11,  14.  Isaiah,  53;  6,  12.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate  more,  and  I  make  the  application  thus.  Those 
minds  on  whom  the  Scripture  representations  of  the  future 
condition  of  mankind  have  their  just  influence,  who  believe 
what  God  has  spoken  and  who  consequently  "flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,"  by  forsaking  sin  and  living  in  obedience  to 
God,  in  whose  mind  the  necessity  of  future  punishment  is  su- 
perceded ;  they  are  already  "reconciled  to  God,"  and  to  the 
will  of  God  as  the  rule  of  their  lives,  and  being  saved  from 
sin,  are  saved  from  what  would  have  been  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  their  former  state,  i.  e.  from  future  punishment. 
Thus  God  is  said  to  be  "just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who 
believeth  in  Jesus  ;"  and  "faithful  and  just  to  forgive  sin,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  The  object  of  his 
moral  discipline  is  so  far  accomplished  in  such,  in  their  "  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  becoming  servants  to  God."  An 
obedient  state  of  mind  confirmed  by  habit.  To  such  "  there 
is  no  condemnation,"  they  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  walk  not 
after  the  flesh  but  after  the  spirit,"  their  "  fruit  is  holiness,  and 
the  end  everlasting  life." 

But,  on  the  contrary,  those  minds  on  whom  the  revelation 
of  the  future  state  of  human  beings  has  no  influence,  who 
continue  in  habits  of  sin  and  disobedience  to  God,  to  the  end 
of  their  mortal  existence,  and  "  die  in  their  sins  ;"  to  such,  the 
same  benevolence,  the  same  undiminished  regard  for  their 
moral  advancement  and  ultimate  happiness,  must  subject  them 
to  the  consequences  of  their  sinful  propensities  and  habits,  in 
order  to  their  final  restoration.  And  although  the  sufferings 
of  that  future  discipline,  may  be  intense,  from  the  privations 
and  pain  to  which  it  must  necessarily  expose  its  unhappy  sub- 
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jects,  and  which  cannot  but  be  attended  with  the  most  bitter 
reflections  and  self-reproaches,  from  the  conviction  of  this  truth 
which  will  then  be  fatally  realized  in  their  experience,  viz  : 
that  the  laws  of  their  nature  are  the  Jaws  of  their  maker,  and 
that  to  violate  them,  whether  made  known  by  natural  indi- 
cations, or  by  express  declarations,  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  loss  of  peace  and  permanent  enjoyment,  and  assur- 
edly to  incur  disappointment  and  misery,  and  this  conscious- 
ness must  continue  to  exert  its  influence  on  their  reflections 
and  motives,  until  that  change  is  produced  in  their  purposes 
and  principle  of  action,  which  the  anticipation  of  it  in  this 
life  failed  to  effect.  And  although  in  the  figurative  language  of 
Scripture,  "  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched," 
but  that  upon  which  it  feeds  will  be  entirely  consumed,  yet 
this  may  convey  no  farther  idea  than  utter  extinction  of  vice, 
the  body  upon  which  the  worm  is  to  feed,  and  the  material 
which  is  to  be  burnt,  consistent  with  another  figurative  allusion 
to  the  same  subject,  viz  :  "  thou  shalt  by  no  means  come  out 
thence  until  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing,"  and, "  the 
very  last  mite,"  which  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its 
ever  being  paid,  on  the  contrary,  it  implies  it,  though  long, 
appalling,  and  agonizing  may  and  must  be  the  intervening  pe- 
riod. Thus  the  future  punishment  of  the  dying  impenitent 
may  consist  in  their  being  left  to  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequences  of  their  own  depraved  propensities  and  habits, 
without  any  infliction  of  positive  suffering  ;  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances may  be  alone  sufficient,  to  give  effect  to  the  mo- 
tives which  will  then  operate  on  their  free  agency. 

How  completely  does  this  view  of  things  encircle  us  in  the 
the  moral  government  of  God  ;  what  a  cheering,  consoling, 
animating  prospect  does  it  open  to  us  of  the  ultimate  issue  of 
his  dispensations. 

If  God  is  the  only  source  of  being,  the  only  supreme,  all  con- 
trolling agent  in  the  universe,  all  things  being  the  result  of  his 
designs,  disposals  and  appointments,  must  in  the  end  corres- 
pond with  and  accomplish,  what  pure  and  perfect  love  would 
prompt,  consummate  wisdom  arrange,  and  almighty  power, 
and  irresistable  power  execute.  And  man,  who,  we  are  told, 
was  "  made  in  the  image  of  God,"  will  at  length  attain  the 
destiny  of  his  nature,  and  become  wise,  virtuous  and  happy. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  the  ultimate  restoration 
of  all  men,  is  no  where  expressly  stated  in  the  Scriptures," 
that  "  it  is  avowedly  one  of  inferences."  I  answer,  it  is  not 
revealed  in  so  many  words,  yet  the  general  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based,  are  revealed  in  terms  as  positive  as  can  be 
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expressed,  and  their  application  to  this  subject  is  so  intimate 
and  consequential,  as  scarcely  to  be  misconstrued.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  they  shall  not  be 
restored. 

First,  then,  the  declaration  of  the  Divine  Being.  "  /  will 
not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  always  wroth,  for  the 
spirits  would  fail  before  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have 
made."*  Contrast  this  with  annihilation,  and  is  it  less  than 
contradiction  to  say,  that  the  spirit  will  fail  before  him,  "  will 
cease  to  exist,"  because  He  will  contend  for  ever. 

Again,  "  He  will  not  always  chide,  nor  will  he  keep  his  an- 
ger for  ever,  &c."t  "His  mercies  endure  for  ever.":}:  And, 
"  His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." ||  "  He  retaineth 
not  his  anger  for  ever,"  and  why,  "  because  he  delight eth  in 
mercy."§  "  His  compassions  fail  not."^  "  I  am  the  Lord, 
change  not,  therefore,  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed."** 
It  is  needless  to  add  quotations,  it  is  enough  to  be  assured  that 
He  has  some  fixed  definite  purpose  in  view,  relative  to  this 
subject.  Let  us  now  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  this  fixed 
purpose  is.  The  Apostle  Paul  declared  that  he  had  a  special 
communication  from  heaven  respecting  it.  Let  us  consult 
him,  and  we  shall  find,  that  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  had  an  "  eternal 
purpose  which  he  proposed  in  himself,"  "  according  to  his 
good  pleasure,"  "  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of 
time,  he  would  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ." 
"  That  it  hath  pleased  the  Father,  that  in  him"  (his  beloved 
Son)  "should  all  fulness  dwell;  and  by  him  reconcile  all 
things  to  himself"  "  To  gather  together  in  one"  in  the 
first  passage,  is  explained  by  "  to  reconcile"  in  the  second, 
and  in  accordance  with  another,  "  God  was  in  Christ  reconcil- 
ing the  world  to  himself,  &c."  But  the  term  can  only  be  ap- 
plied to  such  beings  as  are  capable  of  becoming  morally 
estranged  or  alienated,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  apos- 
tle, "you,"  said  he  "that  were  sometime  alienated,  and  ene- 
mies in  your  minds  by  wicked  works,  now  hath  he  rconciled." 
The  term  things  then  denotes  human  beings,  and  if  human 
beings,  then  all  human  beings,  for  no  exception  is  there  men- 
tioned. But  to  reconcile  rational  and  moral  free  agents,  the 
causes  of  alienation  and  enmity  must  be  removed,  the  springs 
of  moral  action  must  be  renovated  ;  new  views  and  new  mo- 
tives must  be  induced,  false  conceptions  rectified,  hostile  feel- 


*  Isaiah,  57,  16.  f  Ps.  103,  9.  *  Ps.  136.  ||  Ps.  145,  9. 
§  Micah,  7,  18.  1  Lam.  3,  22.       **  Mai.  3,  6. 
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ing  subdued  ;  the  affections  engaged  in  a  willing  obedience 
springing  from  love,  from  a  cordial  approval  and  admiration 
of  the  character,  designs,  and  dispensations  of  God.  Nothing 
short  of  this  can  realize  the  full  prospect  of  the  term  ureconci- 
liation" 

This  same  apostle  elucidates  this  subject  and  enlarges  upon 
it,  in  his  15th  chapter  of  his  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
Thus,  *  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own  order,  Christ  the  first 
fruits,  afterwards  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming.  Then 
cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom 
to  the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule  and  all 
authority,  and  all  power.  For  he  must  reign  until  he  hath 
put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall 
be  destroyed  is  death.''''  And  when  he  adds,  «  all  things  shall 
be  subdued  unto  him,"  one  exception  only  is  made  to  this 
sweeping  sentence,  "  all  things,"  and  that  is,  "  He  who  did 
(will)  put  all  things  under  Him."  The  expression,  therefore, 
is  otherwise  unlimited,  "  all  things."  What  then  is  here 
intended  by  the  expression  all  things,  certainly  not  inani- 
mate things,  nor  any  living  beings  less  than  rational,  intelli- 
gent, voluntary  agents,  for  no  other  will  correspond  to  the 
requirements  of  the  connection  (as  we  have  seen.)  Besides, 
the  apostle  is  evidently  speaking  of  men  in  the  commencement 
of  this  passage.  Does  not  consistency  of  sense,  then,  require 
us  to  affix  the  same  meaning  to  the  expression  "  all  his  ene- 
mies" as  to  "  all  .things,"  who  are  to  be  "subdued  unto  him," 
and  "  put  under  his  feet."  For  the  dominion  and,,  rule,  and 
reign  of  Christ  is  a  spiritual  and  moral  dominion  and  reign, 
extended  over  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  free  agents. 
In  what  sense,  then,  can  such  beings  be  said  to  be  subdued, 
or  brought  under  the  government  of  a  spiritnal  and  moral 
ruler,  but  by  the  imparting  of  a  spiritual  and  moral  influence; 
none  other  would  be  consonant  with  their  natures. 

Physical  force,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  its  exercise,  cannot 
control  the  moral  freedom  of  the  spirit,  or  compel  its  voluntary 
obedience  ;  it  may  partially  suspend  its  actions,  or  it  may  ter- 
minate the  existence  of  opposers  or  enemies  ;  but  to  make  of 
them  willing  subjects,  to  reconcile  such  to  God's  authority  and 
government,  the  intellectual  vision  must  be  illuminated  with 
the  rays  of  truth  and  righteousness  ;  new  influences  must  be 
extended,  and  new  motives  must  operate  on  the  minds.  It  is 
certainly  in  this  sense  that  Christ's  kingdom  and  subjection  to 
his  authority  are  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  Those 
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only  are  his  subjects,  who  "from  the  heart  obey"  him. 
Those  only  submit  themselves  to  his  laws  who  obey  them. 

Thus,  by  comparing  the  apostle's  language  in  these  passa- 
ges, and  the  analogy  that  runs  between  them,  his  meaning 
becomes  obvious,  and  supplies  a  satisfactory  answer  to  our 
enquiry  ;  unfolding  a  full  display  of  the  transcendent  loving- 
kindness  and  compassion  of  our  heavenly  Father,  namely ,  that 
it  is  his  sovereign  "  good  pleasure,"  and  "  his  eternal  purpose," 
"  to  reconcile  to  himself,"  i.  e.  as  I  understand  it,  to  save  from 
sin  and  misery,  ultimately,  the  whole  human  family.  That 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  mediator  by  whom  he  will  accomplish  this 
"  glory  of  his  grace,"  this  fulness  of  his  love;  that  he  has  or- 
dained him  to  be  Lord  and  King  ;  endued  him  with  power, 
and  invested  him  with  authority  to  redeem,  to  restore,  to  sub- 
due, to  rule  and  to  reign,  until  lie  has  accomplished  this  glori- 
ous consummation.  That  although,  "  in  Adam  all  die,  yet  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But  every  man  in  his  own 
order;  Christ  the  first  fruits,  afterwards,  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming."  These  are  they  whom  the  Father 
hath  given  him  to  be  "  a  peculiar  people,"  "  who  are  redeemed 
from  among  men,  the  first  fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb." 
"  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  will  deliver  up  the  kingdom 
of  God."  But  when  ?  not  until  he  shall  have  accomplished 
the  great  work  of  subduing  every  opposing  will,  of  "  putting 
down  all  rule  and  all  authority,  and  all  power,"  i.  e.  as  we 
have  seen,  of  reconciling  all  alienated  minds  to  God ;  bring- 
ing every  thought,  desire,  purpose  and  will  into  a  perfect  con- 
formity with  his  will  ;  the  immutable  and  eternal  rule  of  right ; 
and  consequently  banishing  every  kind  of  disaffection,  obli- 
quity and  unhappiness.  "  For  he  must  reign  until  He,"  the 
Father,  "  hath  put  all  his  enemies  under  his  feet,"  and  so 
completely  will  be  this  triumph,  that  death  itself  "  shall  be 
destroyed."  But  if  a  great  part  of  mankind,  not  to  say  the 
greater  part,  are  to  be  forever  in  death,  how  can  death  be 
destroyed?  And  we  are  told  of  the  way  that  leads  to  life, 
that  "  few  there  be  that  find  it." 

"  And  when  all  things  are  thus  subdued  unto  Him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  Himself,"  the  appointed  King  of  the  moral 
dominion  of  the  Creator,  to  whom  he  has  confided  this  dispen- 
sation, for  this  purpose,  "  be  subject  to  him  who  did  put  all 
things  under  him,  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,"  who 
"  has  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,"  unto  him,  the  Father, 
the  great  original  and  author  of  all,  will  the  beloved  Son  de- 
liver up  the  kingdom,  "that  God  may  be  all  in  ull."  "  For 
of  him, and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things     and  "to 
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him  belongs  the  glory  forever/'  "  For  he  has  created  all 
things,  and  for  his  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created." 

What  language  can  convey  a  more  comprehensive  and  glo- 
rious view  of  the  final  completion  of  the  Creator's  purposes,  of 
the  entire  and  utter  extermination  of  all  moral  evil,  of  the 
perfect  subordination  and  subserviency  of  every  thing  to  the 
supreme  will  and  pleasure  of  the  one  Infinite  mind,  and  the 
ultimate  reign  and  triumph  of  that  illimitable  goodness  and 
love  which  gave  birth  to  Creation,  than  these  very  words  of 
Scripture  ?  The  apostle,  in  contemplating  this  subject,  seems 
almost  lost  in  admiration  and  gratitude,  at  the  boundless  ex- 
panse of  the  divine  conceptions,  and  in  the  exulting  language 
of  prophecy  exclaims,  0  death!  where  is  thy  sting  ?  0  grave! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  And,  as  if  to  remove  all  possible  doubt 
of  his  meaning,  he  explains,  "  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and 
the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law"  which  denounces  sin  and  appor- 
tions its  punishment,  of  which  the  grave  is  the  literal  emblem. 
"  But,  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Who  "  lives,  immortal,  glorious ; 
o'er  sin,  and  death,  and  hell,  He  reigns  victorious"  "  Hal- 
leluj ah,  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth."  "  And 
He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."    «  Amen"* 


VIEWS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

A  LETTER. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  my  dear  B.,  as  to  my  theological 
opinions,  I  must  say  that  for  one  who  grew  up  under  Unitarian 
influences,  and  who  has  always  acted  with  Unitarians,  and  is 
now  co-editor  of  this  periodical,  they  are  wholly  heterodox. 
In  other  words,  I  am,  in  theology,  quite  as  much  orthodox  as 
Unitarian;  not  that  I  suppose  anybody  of  orthodox  believers 
would  regard  my  faith  as  any  truer  than  yours,  but  that  I 
sympathise  as  much  with  them  as  with  you  as  to  the  theory  of 
religion.  Do  you  ask  what  I  am,  then  ?  I  am  of  no  sect,  and 
am  wholly  averse  to  sects  ;  I  claim  to  be,  not  in  life  but  in 
opinion  and  striving,  a  christian  ;  and  take  part  with  no  divi- 
sion of  the  now  broken  church  which  Jesus  founded.  Nor 
must  you  understand  by  this  that  I  am  in  favor  of  uniformity 


*  "  Death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire." 
Vol.  vii. — 44 
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of  faith  ;  far  from  it,  I  would  have  each  man  be  that  which 
his  mind,  circumstances,  and  trials  dispose  him  to  be  ;  and  if 
such  be  the  case  no  two  will  wholly  agree,  and  by  division 
after  division  we  shall  come  at  last  to  this  point,  that  the  follow- 
ers of  Campbell,  Wesley,  Luther  and  Channing,  will  be  as  little 
in  agreement,  as  all  the  followers  of  Jesus  are  now.  I  would 
have  only  one  church,  and  let  that  include  all  who  look  to  the 
Gospel  as  truth.  I  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  following  this 
or  that  man,  when,  if  we  be  true  to  our  own  minds  we  cannot 
follow  any  man  implicitly.  I  am  a  christian,  and  though  I 
have  never  found  any  one  whose  view  of  christian  truth  wholly 
agreed  with  mine,  I  am  willing  to  take  all  by  the  hand  as 
followers  of  Jesus  who  do  in  reality  look  to  him  as  their  guide. 
I  should  worship  with  those  whom  I  most  sympathise  with 
upon  the  whole,  but  I  see  no  need  of  taking  any  other  name 
than  the  original  name  of  christian. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  describe  my  theological 
views  in  a  brief  way. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  with  regard  to  man's  nature  :  I 
believe  this  to  be,  not  an  imperfect,  progressive  nature,  which 
tends  to  develope  and  perfect  itself,  and  needs  only  wholesome 
food  ;  but  a  diseased  or  depraved  nature,  which  leads  him  to 
seek  wrong  ends,  to  desire  things  evil  for  him,  which  makes 
virtue  hard  and  vice  easy,  and  which  must  be  cured,  altered, 
regenerated.  The  various  facts  which  make  me  take  this  view 
of  man  I  may  present  to  you  in  some  future  letter. 

In  the  next  place,  I  believe  that  as  we  did  not  make  our- 
selves, and  as  we  do  not  even  now  support  ourselves,  so 
neither  can  we  regenerate  ourselves.  It  is  true,  that  we  are 
puzzled  at  once  by  the  proposition  that  God  regenerates  us, 
and  that  we  must  nevertheless  labor  to  cure  ourselves ;  but 
are  we  not  puzzled  also  by  the  providence  of  God  co-existing 
with  our  free-will  ? 

In  the  third  place,  I  believe  Jesus  to  have  been  of  a  nature 
higher  than  human  nature  as  it  is  seen  in  this  world. 

I  also  believe,  that  by  his  life  and  death  he  not  only  made 
known  to  us  the  necessity  of  regeneration  and  the  greatness  of 
man  when  freed  from  his  depravity,  but  also  that  in  some  way 
of  which  we  as  yet  know  nothing  he  influenced  our  characters 
and  fortunes  through  eternity. 

And  in  the  fourth  place  I  believe  it  to  be  man's  duty  to  keep 
his  diseased  condition  ever  in  view,  and  to  strive  by  prayer 
and  by  living,  to  work  with  the  Divine  Spirit  in  freeing  his 
nature  from  its  sickness  and  sin. 

Such  is  a  skeleton  of  my  faith.    You  will  see  that  I  leave 
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most  of  those  points  about  which  our  sects  dispute  wholly  in 
the  dark.  To  my  mind  the  chief  error  of  theologians  has  been 
an  attempt  to  understand  the  unintelligible ;  all  sects  shrink 
from  the  mysteries  of  this  wonderful  life  of  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  trinity,  I  can  find  no  proof  in  nature  or 
the  Bible  to  prove  or  disprove  it.  If  the  one  God  be,  however, 
in  some  mysterious  manner  three,  I  do  not  think  that  Jesus 
ever  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  three. 

With  respect  to  Adam's  fall,  I  do  not  know  whether  to  regard 
it  as  a  tale  written  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  or  not ;  nor 
do  1  think  it  important  to  have  any  faith  on  the  subject. 

How  the  death  of  Jesus  may  effect  our  redemption  I  am  not 
informed — 1  care  not  to  inquire. 

How  grace  comes  to  us,  and  how  our  conduct  affects  its 
coming,  I  am  not  told,  and  care  not  to  ask. 

To  four  points  my  theory  of  religion  is  limited,  and  to  those 
four  1  attach  very  great  importance :  they  are, 

1.  That  man's  nature  is  diseased  and  needs  a  fundamental 
change  ; 

2.  That  to  effect  this  Jesus  lived  and  died ; 

3.  That  in  fulfilling  our  cure,  God  acts  upon  us  as  he  acted 
in  our  creation,  and  that  unless  we  realize  this,  his  help  is  less 
efficacious ; 

And  4.  That  we  by  prayer  and  by  life  may  so  far  help  our- 
selves as  to  make  every  day's  actions  of  never-ending  impor- 
tance. 

Whence  my  disease  came,  whence  my  Savior  came,  by  what 
means  my  cure  will  be  perfected,  I  know  not,  and  believe  that 
in  this  world  I  cannot  know. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  H.  P. 


THE  CONTRAST. 

Washington  Irving's  sketch  book  was  open  before  us,  when 
the  mail  of  the  3d.  of  August  was  brought  in.  We  had,  indeed, 
just  finished  his  description  of  a  village  funeral,  and  our 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  the  touching  simplicity  of  that  sad  cer- 
emony. In  no  mood  of  mind  to  sympathise  with  political 
complainings,  or  tirades  about  banks  and  hard  times,  we  hurried 
rapidly  through  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  which  we  had 
carelessly  opened,  until  our  eye  rested  on  the  account  of  the 
burial  procession  of  the  Lady  Flora  Hastings.    That  we  read. 
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But  how  different  the  feeling  produced!  the  contrast  was  pain- 
ful. The  village  funeral  was  all  truth,  and  our  hearts  acknow- 
ledged it.  That  of  the  court  lady  was  all  pomp  and  show  ; 
and  the  bare  recital  of  the  ceremony,  revolting. 

There  was  that,  too,  about  the  miserable  life  and  end  of  Lady 
Flora,  which  was  calculated  to  make  this  contrast  more  striking. 
A  follower  of  the  court,  she  was  a  victim  of  court  intrigue. 
Station  could  not  suppress  slander,  and  condition  did  not  shield 
her  against  the  power  of  suspicion.  Both  did  their  work  fear- 
fully. And  now  when  the  victim  is  no  more,  the  power  and 
pomp  of  state  are  used,  to  do  honor  to  the  dead.  Mutes  were 
there,  and  plume  bearers,  and  the  heavy  hearse,  richly  orna- 
mented, drawn  by  six  black  horses  all  richly  caparisoned ;  and 
mourning  carriages,  and  royalty  in  all  her  pomp,  and  power 
with  all  its  show ;  as  if  these  things  could  hide  the  wrongs  of 
the  living,  or  efface  the  sufferings  of  the  dead. 

Alas  !  pageantry  like  this  sickens  the  heart,  and  bids  us 
court  and  cultivate  in  all  things  a  true  simplicity.  The  Lady 
Flora,  no  doubt,  had  her  friends,  and  to  them  at  least  her  worth 
was  known.  Meet  was  it  for  them,  then,  alone,  and  in  the 
natural  quiet  and  order  which  become  the  scene  of  death,  to 
have  borne  her  to  the  tomb  of  her  fathers.  But  they  did  not 
so  direct  it.  The  funeral  procession  must  be  in  state  ;  the 
body  must  lie  in  state  ;  and  in  state  must  it  be  buried.  And 
thus  this  poor  victim  of  intrigue  even  in  death  must  be  made 
to  minister  to  party;  and  her  friends,  at  the  meetings,  and  in 
common  places,  be  forced  to  hear  the  story  of  her  wrongs  told 
by  men  who  repeat  it  only  for  selfish  ends.  But  of  this,  of  the 
vain  show,  we  may  not  complain.  They  serve  their  purpose. 
They  are  events  among  the  thousand  other  events  daily  hap- 
pening, which  are  teaching  man  that  the  only  guerdon  of  true 
nobility  is  an  honest  heart. 

And  wise  shall  we  be  if  we  act  always  upon  this  truth. 
Politically  we  are  independent.  Equality  is  our  great  law, 
and  every  man  here  may  claim  the  highest  honor,  and  contend 
for  the  proudest  station.  But  beyond  this  we  are  one.  We 
acknowledge  no  foreign  influence,  and  live  up  to  the  maxim, 
that  in  political  affairs,  in  government,  no  foreign  nation  shall 
interfere  with  us.  Let  it  only  be  so  morally,  and  we  are 
safe.  Simple  habits  suit  our  country  and  its  laws.  They  are 
alike  the  offspring  and  safeguard  of  the  republic.  Be  it  our 
study,  then,  to  preserve  these  habits ;  and  our  resolve  now, 
while  we  are  strong  and  able  to  do  it,  to  resist  at  once  all  dis- 
position for  show  and  display,  and  state  ceremony,  and  heart- 
less pomp.    Freedom  from  foreign  influence  is  as  important 
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here  as  in  political  matters.  That  freedom,  indeed,  must  be 
ours  if  we  would  continue  republican  in  conduct,  or  christian 
in  character. 

But  our  purpose  in  referring  to  the  contrast  between  a  court 
and  country  funeral,  is  to  encourage  this  love  for  whatever  is 
true,  simple,  natural.  Every  heart  will  respond  to  the  touch- 
ing remarks  of  Washington  Irving  :  who  will  not  recoil  from 
the  stately  ceremony  of  a  court  funeral  ?  But  let  them  speak 
for  themselves. 

"  There  is  certainly  something  more  affecting  in  these  prompt  and 
spontaneous  offerings  of  nature,  than  in  the  most  costly  monuments 
of  art;  the  hand  strews  the  flower  while  the  heart  is  warm,  and  the 
tear  falls  on  the  grave  as  affection  is  binding  the  osier  round  the  sod; 
but  pathos  expires  under  the  slow  labor  of  the  chisel,  and  is  chilled 
among  the  cold  conceits  of  sculptured  marble. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  a  custom  so  truly  elegant  and 
touching  has  disappeared  from  general  use,  and  exists  only  in  the 
most  remote  and  insignificant  villages.  But  it  seems  as  if  poetical 
custom  always  shuns  the  walks  of  cultivated  society.  In  proportion 
as  people  grow  polite,  they  cease  to  be  poetical.  They  talk  of  po- 
etry, but  they  have  learnt  to  check  its  free  impulses,  to  distrust  its 
sallying  emotions,  and  to  supply  its  most  affecting  and  picturesque 
usages,  by  studied  form  and  pompous  ceremonial.  Few  pageants 
can  be  more  stately  and  frigid  than  an  English  funeral  in  town.  It 
is  made  up  of  show  and  gloomy  parade  :  mourning  carriages,  mourn- 
ing horses,  mourning  plumes,  and  hireling  mourners,  who  make  a 
mockery  of  grief.  "  There  is  a  grave  digged,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"  and  a  solemn  mourning,  and  a  great  talk  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
when  the  daies  are  finished,  they  shall  be,  and  they  shall  be  re- 
membered no  more."  The  associate  in  the  gay  and  crowded  city 
is  soon  forgotten  ;  the  hurrying  succession  of  new  intimates  and  new 
pleasures  effaces  him  from  our  minds,  and  the  very  scenes  and  circles 
in  which  he  moved  are  incessantly  fluctuating.  But  funerals  in  the 
country  are  solemnly  impressive.  The  stroke  of  death  makes  a 
wider  space  in  the  village  circle,  and  is  an  awful  event  in  the  tranquil 
uniformity  of  rural  life.  The  passing  bell  tolls  its  knell  in  every 
ear ;  it  steals  with  its  pervading  melancholy  over  hill  and  vale,  and 
saddens  all  the  landscape. 

The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country,  also,  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom  we  once  enjoyed  them;  who 
was  the  companion  of  our  most  retired  walks,  and  gave  animation 
to  every  lonely  scene.  His  idea  is  associated  with  every  charm  of 
Nature :  we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo  which  he  once  delighted  to 
awaken ;  his  spirit  haunts  the  gfove  which  he  once  frequented ;  we 
think  of  him  in  the  wild  upland  solitude,  or  amidst  the  pensive  beauty 
of  the  valley.    In  the  freshness  of  joyous  morning,  we  remember 
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his  beaming  smiles  and  bounding  gayety ;  and  when  sober  evening 
returns,  with  its  gathering  shadows  and  subduing  quiet,  we  call  to 
mind  many  a  twilight  hour  of  gentle  talk  and  sweet-souled  melan- 
choly. 

Each  lonely  place  shall  him  restore, 

For  him  the  tear  be  duly  shed, 
Beloved,  till  life  can  charm  no  more, 

And  mourn'd  till  pity's  self  be  dead. 

Another  cause  that  perpetuates  the  memory  of  the  deceased  in  the 
country,  is,  that  the  grave  is  more  immediately  in  sight  of  the  survi- 
vers.  They  pass  it  on  their  way  to  prayer ;  it  meets  their  eyes 
when  their  hearts  are  softened  by  the  exercise  of  devotion ;  they 
linger  about  it  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  mind  is  disengaged  from 
worldly  cares,  and  most  disposed  to  turn  aside  from  present  pleasures 
and  present  loves,  and  to  sit  down  among  the  solemn  mementos  of 
the  past.  In  North  Wales,  the  peasantry  kneel  and  pray  over  the 
graves  of  their  deceased  friends  for  several  Sundays  after  the  inter- 
ment;  and  where  the  tender  rite  of  strewing  and  planting  flowers  is 
still  practised,  il  is  always  renewed  on  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
other  festivals,  when  the  season  brings  the  companion  of  former 
festivity  more  vividly  to  mind.  It  is  also  invariably  performed  by 
the  nearest  relatives  and  friends  ;  no  menials  nor  hirelings  are  em- 
ployed, and  if  a  neighbour  yields  assistance,  it  would  be  deemed  an 
insult  to  offer  compensation. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  beautiful  rural  custom,  because,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  last,  so  is  it  one  of  the  holiest  offices  of  love.  The  grave  is 
the  ordeal  of  true  affection.  It  is  there  that  the  divine  passion  of  the 
soul  manifests  its  superiority  to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  mere  animal 
attachment.  The  latter  must  be  continually  refreshed  and  kept  alive 
by  the  presence  of  its  object;  but  the  love  that  is  seated  in  the  soul 
can  live  on  long  remembrance.  The  mere  inclinations  of  sense  lan- 
guish and  decline  with  the  charms  which  excited  them,  and  turn  with 
shuddering  and  disgust  from  the  dismal  precincts  of  the  tomb  ;  but 
it  is  thence  that  truly  spiritual  affection  rises  purified  from  every 
sensual  desire,  and  returns  like  a  holy  flame,  to  illumine  and  sanctify 
the  heart  of  the  survivor." — Irving's  Sketch  Book,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

THE  LATE  LADY  FLORA  HASTINGS. 

"  The  Funeral. — The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Lady  Flora 
Hastings  were  removed  yesterday  morning  at  an  early  hour  from 
the  apartments  of  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  in 
Buckingham  Palace,  to  St.  Katherine's  Dock  wharf,  to  be  shipped 
on  board  a  steamer,  by  which  they  are  to  be  conveyed  to  Leith,  en 
route  to  Loudon  Castle,  Ayrshire,  where  the  ancestral  vault  is 
situate. 
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A  strong  body  of  the  police  were  in  attendance  at  two  o'clock. 
Persons  desirous  to  see  the  funeral  began  to  arrive  about  half  past 
two,  but,  owing  to  the  early  hour  of  the  morning,  the  spectators  did 
not  at  any  time  exceed  five  hundred. 

Shortly  after  the  clock  at  St.  James's  palace  had  struck  four,  the 
hearse  drew  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  Dutchess  of  Kent's  apartments 
in  the  left  wing,  and  the  coffin  was  almost  immediately  borne  out 
and  placed  within  the  hearse.  The  hearse  then  moved  slowly  to- 
wards the  palace  gates  nearest  to  Constitution  hill,  making  room  for 
the  mourning  coaches  to  take  up  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  un- 
fortunate deceased  lady.  Immediately  after  the  mourning  coaches 
had  taken  up  the  mourners,  the  funeral  cortege  began  to  move  at  a 
solemn  pace  in  the  following  order : — 

Two  mutes  on  horseback. 
The  plume  bearer,  escorted  by  a  page  on  each  side. 
Two  mutes. 

The  hearse,  drawn  by  six  fine  black  horses  richly  caparisoned, 
containing  the  body  enclosed  in  a  coffin  covered  with  a  rich  Genoa 
black  silk  velvet,  ornamented  with  gilt  furniture.  The  name  plate 
was  silvered,  as  is  usual  for  an  unmarried  lady. 

The  four  mourning  coaches  then  succeeded. 
The  first  containing  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  Lady  Sophia 
Hastings,  and  Mr.  King. 
The  Second,  the  Ladies  Louisa  and  Elizabeth  Cornwallis. 
The  third,  General  Hill  and  the  Hon.  Captain  Spencer. 
The  fourth,  attendants. 
Next  came  the  private  carriages  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Hastings,  and  then  those  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the  Queen 
Dowager,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  which  were  followed  in  the 
subjoined  order,  each  carriage  being  drawn  by  two  horses. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Sophia  Matilda. 
Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 
The  Countess  of  Kingston. 

Viscountess  Forbes. 
The  Hon.  Hugh  Lindsay. 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Hardwicke. 
The  Earl  of  Mexborough. 
The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury. 
The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Richmond. 
The  Marchioness  of  Cornwallis. 
The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire. 

Earl  Howe. 
The  Dowager  Counters  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
Viscount  St.  Vincent. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lincoln. 
Colonel  and  Lady  Susan  North. 
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Sir  Francis  Hastings  Doyle. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnston. 
The  Hon.  Augustus  Villiers. 
Mr.  R.  A.  and  Lady  Mary  Christopher. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rosslyn. 
,  Lord  and  Lady  Brougham. 

Earl  and  Countess  of  Craven.  m 
Lady  A.  Buller. 
The  Marquis  of  Douglass. 
Major  Warburton. 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Jersey. 
On  the  hearse  and  mourning  coaches  and  royal  carriages  leaving 
the  palace  gate,  they  made  a  slight  curve  to  afford  space  for  the  car- 
riages of  the  nobility  to  fall  in  the  line. 

It  was  shortly  after  a  quarter  past  four  when  the  funeral  proces- 
sion passed  St.  James's  palace.  The  route  chosen  was  the  most 
direct,  and,  on  its  arrival  on  Tower  hill,  the  royal  carriages  and 
those  of  the  nobility  filed  off  to  return  to  the  west  end. 

The  hearse  and  mourning  coaches  continued  their  course,  and 
arrived  at  the  St.  Katharine's  wharf  precisely  at  five  minutes 
past  six. 

The  coffin  was  then  taken  out  of  the  hearse,  and  conveyed  on 
the  quay  of  the  wharf,  when  it  was  placed  in  an  outer  case,  and 
screwed  down,  preparatory  to  being  placed  on  board  the  steamboat. 
The  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  Lady  Sophia  Hastings,  Ladies  L. 
and  E.  Cornwallis,  General  Hill,  Hon.  Captain  Spencer,  Mr.  King, 
&c,  were  present,  and  Lady  Sophia  Hastings  and  Mr.  King  ap- 
peared to  labor  under  the  most  distressed  feelings. 

After  seeing  the  remains  of  their  deeply  regretted  sister  deposited 
on  board,  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  Lady  Sophia  Hastings,  and 
friends,  returned  to  town.  • 

The  steamer  left  the  river  last  evening,  for  Leith,  where  it  is  fully 
expected  to  arrive  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing the  coffin  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  family  seat,  Loudon  Castle, 
where  it  will  reach  by  the  evening  of  that  day.  The  body  will 
lie  in  state  at  the  castle  on  Sunday,  and  by  the  noon  of  the  following 
day  the  remains  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings  will  be  gathered  to  the 
tomb  of  her  fathers." 


ST.  PETERS.— SCHILLER. 

Seek'st  thou  here  the  Immense  and  Unmeasured,  thou  cer- 
tainly errest  : 

Only  in  this  am  I  great,  making  thee  greater  thyself. 

j.  s.  D. 
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SERMON  ON  THE  LAST  JUDGMENT. 

u  For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one 
may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 
it  be  good  or  bad."    2  Cor.  v.  10. 

We  must  all  appear.  At  the  bar  of  Christ  every  one  of  us 
shall  at  some  day  stand.  This  is  a  momentous — is  it  not  to 
some  of  us  a  fearful  truth  ?  but  we  cannot  escape  it.  Though 
we  deny  it,  or  disregard  it,  it  is  true.  The  sun  does  not  shine 
the  less  because  the  blind  man  cannot  see  it  ;  nor  will  the  win- 
ter delay  its  coming  because  the  butterfly  forgets  to  lay  up 
provision  ;  nor  yet  can  any  act  of  ours  exempt  us  from 
rendering  in  our  account  at  the  tribunal  of  God.  We  may 
put  such  subjects  out  of  our  minds,  and  live  in  this  world  as  if 
no  other  were  to  follow:  there  is  no  compulsion  w  to  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  judgment  to  come;  and  we  may,  if  we 
will,  spend  our  youth,  and  manhood,  and  old  age,  without 
preparation  for  it  ;  but  not  the  less  certainly  shall  the  hour 
come,  when  a  true  account  of  every  idle  word  which  we  have 
spoken  must  be  given  in  ;  at  that  day  the  truth  shall  be  de- 
clared by  every  soul,  though  it  be  to  its  own  condemnation. 
They  who,  through  their  earthly  lives,  have  deceived  others, 
and  themselves,  and  almost  hoped  to  deceive  God,  shall  see 
the  veil  stripped  off  and  the  inward  corruption  exposed. 
When  the  Judge  shall  demand  the  account  of  their  steward- 
ship, theii  tongues  shall  speak  as  if  of  their  own  accord,  and 
shall  confess  every  act  of  oppression,  every  deed  of  dishonesty, 
every  design  <.  fraud,  every  word  of  falsehood  or  slander, 
every  contempt  of  religion  or  word  of  blasphemy,  every 
thought  of  unkindness,  every  wish  of  impurity,  every  neglect 
or  omission  of  any  known  duty  of  whatever  kind. 

At  that  day  the  hidden  things  of  darkness  shall  be  brought 
to  light,  and  the  counsels  of  the  heart  shall  be  made  manifest. 
The  hidden  impurity  and  malice  of  the  soul  shall  be  laid 
bare,  and  the  bloody  hand  shall  be  held  up  on  high.  That 
which  was  spoken  in  the  ear  shall  be  proclaimed  upon  the 
house-tops  ;  the  light  of  day  shall  shine  upon  the  deeds  which 
were  done,  and  the  ways  which  were  trod  in  the  midnight  ; 
for  from  the  Lord  there  is  no  secrecy,  and  with  him  no  forget- 
fulness.  Then  shall  all  men  be  known  in  their  true  character  ; 
the  disguise  shall  be  stripped  off  from  the  solemn  hypocrite, 
and  he  shall  appear  to  all  men~  in  his  real  deformity.  The 
proud  man,  whose  heart  was  lifted  up,  shall  be  taught  that 
there  is  no  strength  nor  honor,  except  in  holiness.    The  rich 
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man  shall  know  that  the  poor  who  are  rich  towards  God  pos- 
sess the  only  enduring  riches.  And  every  artificial  distinction 
shall  cease,  and  we  all  shall  stand  in  that  place,  which  by  our 
religious  and  moral  characters  we  are  prepared  to  inherit. 
We  shall  know  as  we  are  known,  we  shall  see  and  be  seen 
face  to  face. 

Sinner  !  hast  thou  ever  turned  pale,  when  in  fear  lest  some 
secret  plan  of  iniquity  should  be  made  known  to  your  com- 
panions ?  How  then  shalt  thou  endure  the  terror  of  that  day, 
when,  not  a  single  plan,  but  all  thy  actions  and  plans,  and 
thoughts,  and  wishes,  shall  be  known,  not  to  a  few  only, 
but  to  the  collected  world  ?  Hast  thou  ever  trembled  when 
the  law  was  about  to  avenge  itself,  and  the  prison  and  dis- 
grace were  before  you  ?  How  shall  your  heart  fail,  when  the 
eternal  law  is  avenged,  and  sentence  is  pronounced,  "  depart 
from  me,  thou  accursed."  Hast  thou  feared  the  frown  and 
condemnation  of  men  ;  and,  0  foolish  man  !  wilt  thou  brave 
the  anger  of  an  offended  God  ? 

We' shall  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ. 
Picture  to  yourselves,  the  grandeur,  the  glory  and  the  terror  of 
that  day. 

Behold,  that  glorious  throne,  which  is  raised  up  on  high, 
on  which  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead  is  seated  !  The 
sun  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  darkened  by  the  splendor 
of  the  light  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Far  back  are  seen 
thick  clouds  of  blackness,  and  the  rolling  of  harsh  thunder  is 
heard  ;  but  upon  the  cloud,  praise  be  to  God,  the  rainbow  of 
hope  is  painted. 

Around  the  throne,  the  brightness  of  heaven  is  seen.  See 
that  radiant  throng  of  angels,  the  seraphim  and  cherubim  who 
wait  upon  the  Lord  to  do  his  bidding  ;  see  that  joyful  crowd 
of  happy  spirits,  whose  faces  beam  with  unspoken  rapture, 
whose  eyes  are  turned  with  unutterable  gratitude  to  Him, 
their  Father  ;  and  over  them  is  written,  "  These  are  they, 
who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  sought  for  glory, 
honor  and  immortality,  to  whom  is  given  eternal  life." 
"  For  I  was  an  hungered  and  they  gave  me  meat,  I  was  thirsty 
and  they  gave  me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and  they  took  me 
in,  naked  and  they  clothed  me;  I  was  sick  and  they  visited 
me,  I  was  in  prison  and  they  came  unto  me."  And  among 
them  you  see  many  whose  names  were  not  known  on  earth, 
who,  in  a  little  sphere  of  duty,  although  oppressed  by  poverty, 
and  often  obliged  to  beg  their  daily  bead,  never  omitted  to 
give  Godthanks,and  without  a  murmur  walked  in  their  rugged 
path  steadfastly  and  honestly.    Among  them  you  see  also  the 
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rich,  to  whom,  when  on  earth,  the  bounties  of  God  had  been 
dealt  out  plentifully,  but  who  never  forgot  their  Creator  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  he  gave,  who  did  not  prefer  plea- 
sure to  duty,  who  did  not  trust  or  boast  in  their  riches,  whose 
hands  were  not  upon  the  poor,  but  who  relieved  the  oppres- 
sed, the  widow  and  the  orphan  when  they  cried  ;  who  made 
for  themselves  friends  of  the  unrighteous  mammon,  by  using 
it  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men. 
You  see  all  those,  of  every  name  and  nation,  of  every  sect  and 
condition,  of  every  age  and  rank,  who  faithfully  used  the 
talents  which  were  committed  to  their  charge,  and  were  ready 
when  their  Lord  came,  to  render  up  their  account  with.hum- 
ble  confidence. 

And  the  whole  host  ever  and  anon  cry  aloud,  "blessing  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honor,  and  power, 
and  might,  be  unto  our  God  for  ever  and  ever."  But  the 
rolling  of  the  thunder  is  afar  off ;  suddenly  the  music  and  the 
praises  cease,  and  the  host  of  the  just  made  perfect,  are  mute 
in  expectation,  for  the  wings  of  the  angel  of  death  are  heard  ; 
and  a  human  soul  stands  before  the  judgment  seat  of  its  Crea- 
tor, alone,  unfriended,  trembling;  that  soul  has  come  to  receive 
the  things  done  in  the  body.  In  that  dread  silence,  before  the 
assembled  hosts  of  heaven,  are  its  deeds  and  its  sentence  to  be 
declared,  according  to  that  it  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad. 

Fellow  man,  that  soul  is  mine,  and  is  thine  !  For  so  must 
every  one  of  us  stand,  when  this  earthly  tabernacle  shall  be 
dissolved,  before  the  bar  of  God.  And  at  that  hour  may  the 
mercy  of  God  be  with  us  ! 

This  is  not  the  place  to  amuse  the  fancy  by  highly  wrought 
pictures  ;  that  is  not  my  aim,  but  1  would  gladly  make  it 
more  easy  for  us  to  realize  the  truth,  that  the  day  of  account 
approaches. 

I  have  no  wish  to  awaken  terror  by  exaggerated  language, 
for  this  would  perhaps  be  equally  vain  and  unauthorized. 
But  there  is  a  question,  whose  interest  and  importance  can- 
not be  enhanced  by  the  power  of  words  or  imagery,  which  it 
is  my  duty,  as  one  who  stands  in  Christ's  stead  to  persuade 
you  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  to  put  to  your  consciences — "  Are 
you  prepared  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  to 
receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  according  to  that  you 
have  done,  whether  it  be  good&r  bad?"  It  is  not  for  me  to 
answer ;  each  one  must  answer  for  himself.  But  since  the 
day  must  at  some  time  come,  and  may  come  very  soon,  when 
an  answer  must  be  given,  and  our  happiness  or  misery  depend 
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upon  it,  is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  and  presumption  to  put  it 
from  our  minds,  as  a  thing  of  no  moment  ?  But  most  men 
seem  to  spend  their  lives  in  a  sort  of  infatuation.  They  boast 
themselves  in  their  reason,  but  if  we  compare  our  actions  and 
our  words,  we  shall  almost  be  ready  to  pronounce  ourselves 
madmen.  If  you  were  told  of  a  pilot,  whose  ship  was  sailing 
in  a  rapid  river  towards  a  mighty  waterfall,  who,  while  he 
knew  that  his  destined  port  was  in  the  other  direction,  and 
that  a  few  hours  more  in  his  present  course  must  bring  his 
bark  to  inevitable  ruin,  yet  sat  quietly  at  the  helm  and  steered 
strait  for  the  cataract,  would  you  not  believe  him  mad?  Such 
an  one  would  not  be  more  mad  than  many  whom  we  meet 
every  day,  perhaps  than  many  of  us.  For  are  there  not  many 
of  us,  who,  while  we  acknowledge  that  our  present  course 
of  life  is  carrying  us  exactly  opposite  the  true  point  of  des- 
tination, and  that  if  persevered  in  it  will  bring  us  to  our 
ruin,  yet,  even  when  we  feel  the  current  of  habit  growing 
stronger  and  quicker  and  already  hear  the  noise  of  the  water- 
fall of  death,  deliberately  set  the  helm  and  spread  all  sail,  as 
if  impatient  to  meet  our  destruction.  Ask  almost  any  man 
whom  you  meet,  if  he  is  ready  to  appear  before  his  Maker  in 
judgment  to-morrow,  and  he  will  look  thoughtful,  shake  his 
head,  and  answer,  "  no,  I  would  to  God  I  were."  Yet  meet  that 
same  man  again  a  year  hence,  and  he  wi1!  have  done  nothing 
to  make  himself  ready.  He  will  probably  be  less  prepared 
than  before;  and  this,  too,  though  his  soul  may  be  demanded 
of  him  at  the  next  hour  !  And  if  we  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion to  our  own  consciences,  should  we  not  receive  the 
same  answer,  and  see  the  same  inconsistency  ?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  die  to-morrow  ?  Our  course  of  life,  our  occupations, 
our  habits,  our  state  of  mind,  our  prevailing  feelings  and  dis- 
position, our  pleasures,  our  religious  character,  are  these  such 
as  God  would  approve? 

By  such  questions  we  may  learn  how  well  we  are  prepared 
to  appear  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  / 

Surely  it  is  wiser  to  ask  them  now,  while  there  is  yet  time  to 
amend  our  ways,  than  to  delay  to  that  time  when  our  answer 
must  be  final. 

But  why  is  it,  that  when  men  have  been  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge and  even  to  feel  their  want  of  preparation  for  death  and 
judgment,  they  still  remain  in  their  old  habits  of  life,  and  go 
down  to  the  grave  unprepared?  This  question  deserves  at- 
tention. To  answer  it  fully,  would  be  to  give  a  history  of 
human  passions  and  temptations  and  weakness  ;  but  there  are 
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one  or  two  causes  of  this  infatuation,  which,  from  their  very- 
general  influence,  deserve  to  be  specified. 

And  first,  men  delay  their  preparation,  because  it  is  hard  to 
begin.  It  requires  so  much  resolution  and  so  great  exertion 
to  change  their  mode  of  life,  and  commence  a  religious  and 
pure  life,  that  they  shrink  from  undertaking  it. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  great  difficulty  to  be  encoun- 
tered. It  is  not  easy  to  maintain  a  religious  and  disinterested 
state  of  mind,  even  after  it  is  already  acquired  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  requires  a  perpetual  and  strong  effort.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  would  entice  men  by  saying  that  it  is  easy  to  be  religious. 
It  is  hard  to  maintain  unshaken  faith  in  God,  in  his  presence  and 
goodness  ;  it  is  hard  to  keep  ourselves  from  being  absorbed  in 
worldly  occupations,  so  as  to  forget  the  unseen  world ;  it  is  hard 
to  keep  from  becoming  too  much  attached  to  the  pleasures  of 
appetite  and  to  frivolous  amusements  ;  it  is  hard  to  preserve 
the  mind  free  from  unlawful  thoughts  and  the  heart  from  im- 
pure desires  ;  it  is  hard  to  be  sincere  ;  to  be  kind  and  gentle 
to  others  and  charitable  towards  their  faults  and  peculiarities  ; 
it  is  hard  to  be  humble  and  forgiving  ;  to  return  good  for  evil ; 
to  be  always  ready  to  give  our  time  and  labor  and  money  to 
others,  for  their  good,  without  a  return  to  ourselves ;  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  narrow-minded  prejudices  and  the  spirit  of  selfishness. 
Who  does  not  know  that  all  this  is  hard?  How  much  more 
then  must  it  be  difficult  to  begin  a  religious  life  ?  for  here  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  undone  ;  not  only  is  the  soil  to  be  dug  up 
and  planted,  but  weeds  and  stones  are  to  be  taken  out.  There 
are  so  many  bad  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  and  action  to  be 
supplanted  by  such  as  are  very  opposite  to  them,  that  it  is  like 
turning  the  current  of  a  stream.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  begin  to  be  religious;  so  it  is  always  represented  by  the 
Scriptures.  And  therefore  they  only  are  wise  who  begin  the 
work  with  a  decided  and  uncompromising  spirit,  determined 
to  make  a  thorough  work  of  it  from  the  first.  Moreover,  we 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  a  hard  work  ;  for  if  men  are  ready  to 
work  all  their  lives  for  a  few  perishable  riches,  why  should 
they  expect  eternal  felicity  at  less  cost  ? 

But  while  we  have  been  at  pains  to  represent  the  work  to 
be  done  in  its  true  light,  as  very  difficult,  in  order  that  we  be 
aware  that  it  requires  our  whole  strength  and  resolution,  we 
say  that  its  difficulty  is  the  last  reason  for  delaying  its  com- 
mencement. It  should,  on  thjs  very  account,  be  begun  at  once 
and  in  earnest ;  for  if  we  value  our  safety  it  must  be  done  at 
some  time,  and  all  the  causes  of  difficulty  daily  increase.  If  it 
were  an  easy  work,  it  might  do  to  delay  it ;  but  since  it  is  hard 
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and  requires  long  continued  effort,  it  is  a  terrible  risk  to  put  it 
off.  Now,  under  God  we  may  begin  and  go  through  with  a 
change  of  heart  and  life  ;  ten  years  hence  it  may  be  impossible. 
Nay,  prolonged  habits  of  selfishness  and  worldliness  may  take 
away  even  the  desire  to  change,  and  then  there  will  no  longer 
be  hope  for  us  ;  then  our  day  of  grace  will  have  ceased. 

Let  no  one  delay  because  his  work  is  hard,  but  therefore 
begin  the  sooner  and  more  earnestly.  For  many  reasons  it  is 
dangerous  and  may  be  fatal  to  delay. 

Another  cause  of  men's  infatuation,  is  a  sort  of  hope  that, 
contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  text,  they  shall  not,  at  the 
judgment,  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body,  but  that  some 
substitute  or  other  will  be  accepted  of  God.  They  think  per- 
haps that  a  life  of  mere  worldly  and  selfish  pursuit  may  be 
compensated,  by  a  year  or  two  of  religious  meditation  at  its 
close  ;  or  they  have  a  vague  trust  in  some  sudden  change  which 
they  hope  to  experience  on  their  death-bed  ;  or  they  imagine 
that  the  mercy  of  God  will  at  last  save  them,  as  it  were  in  spite 
of  themselves,  as  though  the  mercy  of  God  were  a  weak  feeling, 
such  as  an  uh worthy  judge  might  feel  when  he  wants  strength 
of  mind  to  condemn  the  criminal !  Let  us  not  deceive  our 
minds  by  such  vain  hopes:  it  is  written  and  cannot  be  altered, 
"whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  reap."  He  that 
soweth  unto  the  flesh,  shall  surely  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption. 
-As  well  might  we  hope  that  the  feeble  resolutions  of  the  young 
man  to  do  better  when  he  is  old,  will  repair  all  the  mischief  he 
has  done,  and  remove  the  effects  of  long  dissipation  and  idle- 
ness from  his  mind,  as  to  hope  that  the  character,  formed  in 
our  whole  lives,  may  be  changed  by  a  few  years  of  retirement 
from  the  world,  or  that  the  wages  of  a  sinful  life  may  be  paid 
by  the  groans  and  tears  of  a  dying  bed.  There  is  no  truth  more 
plainly  taught,  by  scripture  and  reason  than  this — we  shall, 
we  must  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body  ;  and  except,  while 
we  are  in  our  strength  of  mind  and  body,  we  give  ourselves 
unto  the  Lord,  by  repenting  for  past  sins  and  living  in  his  fear, 
we  have  no  right  to  hope  for  his  mercy  at  the  last  day.  "  He 
that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  the  wrong  which  he  hath  done." 
"  For  God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds  ; 
to  them  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for 
glory,  honor  and  immortality,  eternal  life  ;  but  unto  them  that 
are  covetous  and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous- 
ness, indignation  and  wrath:  tribulation  and  anguish  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to 
the  Gentile:  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  But 
as  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  without 
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law,  arid  as  many  as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged  by 
the  law,  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge  the  secrets  of  men 
by  Jesus  Christ." 

How  can  we  in  the  face  of  these  plain  declarations  which 
onr  reason  also  declares  to  be  true,  hope  to  be  judged  by  any 
other  law  than  the  religious  and  moral  character  which  we 
form. 


OXFORD  TRACTS. 

We  have  been  looking  for  a  long  letter  from  our  absent 
editor,  Mr.  Charming  ;  but  we  have  been  disappointed,  and 
as  printers  are  inexorable,  are  obliged  to  fill  the  space  which 
we  had  left  open  by  giving  an  extract  from  that  review  of  the 
Oxford  Tracts  to  which  we  referred  last  month.  We  think  it 
worth  the  attention  of  all,  orthodox  and  heterodox. 

"  Without  pretending  to  define  the  mode  of  the  real  presence, 
they  [the  tract  writers]  merely  insist  that  there  is  such  a  sacramental 
union  between  the  consecrated  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  that  all  who  are  worthily  partakers  of 
the  former  are  nourished  also  with  the  latter.  But  so  far  from 
teaching  that  these  are  present  in  a  carnal,  visible  manner,  they  ex- 
pressly declare  that  they  are  received  in  a  mystical,  sacramental, 
spiritual  way. 

"  Cranmer  employs  the  same  mode  of  expression,  in  speaking  of 
the  communion.  4  We  ought  to  believe,'  says  he,  '  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment we  receive  truly  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.'  Subsequently, 
however,  in  his  explanations,  he  denied  that  he  intended  by  such 
language  to  teach  any  carnal  presence.  Even  Hooper  says  — 
*  True  it  is,  that  the  body  is  eaten  and  the  blood  drunken,  but  not 
corporeally.'  So  with  almost  all  who  have  taken  a  view  of  the 
sacraments  above  that  of  Socinians  as  set  forth  in  the  tracts  of  Drs. 
Bell  and  Sykes. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  spiritual  participation 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  holy  communion  ?  Is  the 
term  1  spiritual'  adopted  only  to  subvert  the  Roman  power  in  teach- 
ing the  absurd  dogma  of  transubstantiation  ?  Or  the  terms,  'body 
and  blood,'  whilst  they  mean  nothing  more  than  signs  of  the  sacri- 
fice offered  by  the  'Lamb  of  God;'  are  they  retained  in  the  commu- 
nion office,  merely  to  keep  within  the  church  those  who  are  opposed 
to  Zuinglianism  ?  If  the  former  was  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  the  liturgy,  then  our  church  holds  every  thing  which  these 
words  imply,  except  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    But  if  the 
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latter  was  their  intention,  then,  whilst  they  secretly  differed  from 
the  Lutherans  and  Genevans,  they  had  not  the  ingenuous  candor  to 
declare  themselves  frankly  in  the  language  of  the  Switzers. 

"  But  this  last  cannot  be  the  sense  of  our  church,  however  much 
its  standards  may  be  perverted.  For  we  read  expressly,  in  Art. 
XXVIII.  that  '  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  the  bread  which  we  break  is  a 
partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  is 
a  partaking  of  the  blood  of  Christ.'  *  The  body  of  Christ  is  given, 
taken,  and  eaten,  in  the  supper,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual 
manner.'  So  that  something  more  must  be  intended  than  a  mere 
■  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves,' 
or  than  a  simple  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

"But  still  the  question  recurs — what  is  meant  by  eating  the  body 
and  blood  in  a  spiritual  manner  ?  It  cannot  be  a  mere  exercise  of 
faith ;  because  faith  is  presupposed  as  the  mean  whereby  the  body 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten.  It  cannot  be  a  simple  act  of  memo- 
ry ;  for  by  it  God  '  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only 
quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  him.'  It  is 
something  more  than  a  beholding  of  Christ,  or  a  realizing  view  of 
him,  as  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  because  there  is  somewhat  given, 
received,  and  eaten.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  stirring  up  of  the  soul  to  draw 
near  to  him,  and  thus  to  receive  spiritual  communications  from  him ; 
for  that  is  continually  done  in  prayer.  Neither  can  it  be  the  mere 
union  of  faith,  and  prayer,  with  its  blessings,  together  with  an  eating 
of  bread  and  wine  in  memory  of  Christ's  death  ;  because  in  the 
catechism,  bread  and  wine  as  the  outward  signs,  are  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  the  inward  parts  or 
things  signified,  which  are  received  by  the  faithful ;  and  both  these 
again,  as  well  as  the  faith  presupposed  in  the  recipients,  are  distin- 
guished from  the  benefits  or  effects  of  partaking,  which  are  the 
strengthening  or  refreshing  of  our  souls.  So  that  beyond  all  doubt, 
according  to  the  standards  of  our  church,  the  communion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  has  in  it  something  higher  than  any  or  all  other 
spiritual  exercises  of  religion  conjoined  with  the  eating  of  bread  and 
wine  in  memory  of  our  Savior's  crucifixion.  Superadded  to  all 
there  is  another  element :  the  eating  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
after  an  heavenly  or  spiritual  manner. 

"The  profoundest  problems  and  subtlest  distinctions  of  meta- 
physics have  been  brought  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this,  the  importance  of  accuracy  in 
thinking  and  language  will  not  be  questioned,  in  regard  to  a  point 
that  connects  itself  with  almost  every  other  doctrine  of  theology. 
The  Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  errs  in  confusing  matter 
with  spirit;  there  are  the  accidents  of  matter,  but  no  substance; 
the  presence  of  spirit  and  matter,  but  no  visibility  or  trangibility. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  stiff,  absolute  disseverance  of  matter  and 
spirit,  as  advocated  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacramentarians,  involves 
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equally  objectionable  views.  The  wisdom  of  the  Church  has  chosen 
the  via  media,  neither  confounding  the  spiritual  with  the  material, 
nor  yet  rearing  up  between  them  a  barrier  of  total  separation.  The 
doctrine  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  may  serve  as  a  figure  to  illus- 
trate the  relation  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements  in  the 
supper.  As  the  divine  and  the  human  are  united  in  Christ,  without 
confusion  and  without  the  destruction  of  either,  *  qui  licet  Deus  sit 
et  homo,  non  duo  tamen,  sed  unus  est  Christus so  also  in  the 
supper,  the  word  of  consecration,  united  with  the  material  element, 
constitues  the  sacrament. 

"  But  in  order  to  apprehend  correctly  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  communion,  or  the  spiritual  eating  of  his  body,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  first  place  to  determine  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  and  ascension.  When  the  Real 
Presence  is  spoken  of  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  mean  the  very  carnal  body  and  shed  blood,  as  they 
were  seen  upon  the  cross.  But  although  this  is  doubtless  the  sense 
of  many,  it  cannot  be  the  view  of  our  Church.  For  that  body  and 
that  blood  do  not  now  exist  as  they  then  did  !  After  his  resurrec- 
tion, our  Saviour  entered  in  where  the  disciples  were  gathered 
together,  the  doors  being  shut.  This  he  could  not  have  done,  had 
not  a  change  passed  upon  his  body.  Before  his  crucifixion,  too,  he 
was  liable  to  death  ;  but  now  we  are  told  he  dieth  no  more,  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.  Of  coure,  then,  some  change 
must  have  taken  place  in  his  body  since  his  crucifixion.  Again,  we 
are  told,  that  he  will  fashion  our  vile  bodies  like  unto  his  own  glo- 
rious body.  But  as  on  earth  he  was  in  all  points  like  unto  us  his 
brethren,  sin  only  excepted,  so  he  must  since  have  undergone  a 
glorious  change.  We  read,  also,  that  flesh  and  blood  [in  the  gross 
carnal  sense]  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  Jesus,  then,  who 
is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  cannot  exist  there  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  did  before  his  death.  Elsewhere,  we  are  taught,  that  at  the 
resurrection  we  shall  have  a  1  spiritual  body,'  and  also,  that  when 
Christ  comes  we  shall  be  like  him  :  if  then  we  are  to  have  given  to 
us  a  spiritual  body,  and  if  we  are  to  be  like  Christ,  it  must  follow  of 
necessity  that  he  now  lives  above  in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  body. 
What  this  spiritual  body  is  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  not  body,  nor  is  it 
spirit;  but  a  tertium  aliquid.  Yet  this  does  not  involve  the  con- 
ception of  an  ethereal,  ideal  body,  such  as  the  Docetae  held ;  but  the 
actual  body  which  was  crucified  on  the  cross,  only  in  a  glorified 
state. 

"  If  this  be  the  correct  view  in  regard  to  Christ's  present  state  of 
existence,  it  must  remove  many  of  those  objections  which  are  com- 
monly conceived  and  urged  against  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist.  He  is  then  present  after  a  spiri- 
tual manner,  as  well  as  eaten  after  a  spiritual  manner.  But  let  no 
one  suppose,  that  by  '  spiritual,'  is  meant  a  mere  notional  or  un- 
real manner ;  although  this  we  verily  believe  is  the  opinion  or  feeling 
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of  nine  tenths  of  communicants  in  this  country.  Far  otherwise, 
however,  is  the  truth.  As  our  Lord  now  really  dwells  in  heaven, 
after  the  same  heavenly  or  spiritual  manner  is  he  verily  and  indeed 
received  and  eaten  in  the  communion.  But  he  is  truly  received  by 
none  but  believers.  As  the  soil  which  is  enriched  with  showers, 
and  has  the  healthful  seed  concealed  in  its  bosom,  is  benefitted  by 
the  sun  and  quickens  the  seed  into  life,  whilst  the  arid  plane  is  only 
parched  and  consumed  by  its  influence  ;  so  the  soul  in  which  is 
found  the  germ  of  faith,  and  which  is  watered  by  dews  of  grace,  has 
this  germ  quickened  into  living  growth,  by  the  presence  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  whilst  the  unbeliever  is  destroyed  beneath  its 
power.  As  really  as  the  physical  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are 
assimulated  to  the  nourishment  and  growth  of  the  healthy  human 
body,  so  really  is  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  taken  to  the  nour- 
ishment of  the  believing  soul." 


RUNAWAY  APPRENTICES. 

"It  is  very  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  lad  who  has  been  apprenticed 
to  learn  a  trade,  but  who  breaks  his  obligation,  and  absconds  from 
his  master,  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society — while  on  the  con- 
trary, those  who  have  been  faithful  apprentices,  most  generally 
become  honorable  and  independent  men.  Above  all  things,  youth 
should  cherish  truth,  which  is  the  parent  of  sound  principles. 
When  truth  is  violated  by  youth  or  age,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  honesty 
in  the  individual.  The  agreement  an  apprentice  makes  is  both 
morally  and  legally  binding. — Nothing  should  induce  him  to  break 
his  part  of  the  agreement,  and  the  laws  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
afford  him  just  protection.  If  a  youth  will  cancel  this,  the  first  con- 
tract, which  he  makes  as  a  member  of  society — how  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  ever  keep  one  ?  Much  of  the  misery  of  this 
world,  the  idleness,  the  dissipation,  the  vagrancy  of  young  men,  may 
be  traced  to  this  one  cause.  They  lose  their  own  self-esteem,  their 
natural  pride,  and  too  often  become  reprobates.  The  following  state- 
ment, from  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  confirms  our  views. 

"  The  last  report  of  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
states,  that  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  prisoners  received 
during  the  last  year,  twenty-eight  only  had  been  bound  to  a  trade,  and 
served  till  21  years  of  age  ;  thirty-four  had  been  bound  and  left  their 
masters,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  had  never  been  apprenticed ! 

^This  extract  clearly  proves  that  those  who  serve  out  their  time 
Taithfully  are  not^s^Jiable  to  crime  as  runaways,  and  establishes 
beyond  all  doubt;  tne  necessity  of  bringing  up  youth  to  some  useful 
trade.  Had  these  118  criminals  been  apprenticed,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed very  few  of  them  would  Have  been  inmates  of  a  penitentiary." 

Savannah  Georgian. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  MINISTER  AT  LARGE. 

Upon  reading  over  my  report,  as  printed,  I  see  that  a  refer- 
ence to  a  case  which  occurs  upon  page  298  may  produce  a 
false  impression.  The  societies  do  not  refuse  assistance  to  a 
person  of  bad  character  when  pressingly  needed  ;  in  the  very 
instance  referred  to,  two  of  the  societies  had  aided  the  woman 
when  immediate  help  was  called  for,  but  had  declined  a  con- 
tinuance of  help,  upon  the  very  proper  ground  that  a  person 
whose  reputation  was  bad  should  be  left  to  the  town.  There 
is  also,  I  find,  some  doubt  in  this  instance  as  to  the  marriage, 
from  the  file  of  marriage  bonds  being  mislaid  :  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  doubt  myself,  though  many  appearances  are  against 
her.  But  my  design  was  not  to  state  a  case  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship ;  it  was  only  to  say,  that  cases  occur  where  report  tends 
to  destroy  character,  and  those  who  dispense  charity  cannot  be 
expected  to  pursue  the  necessary  inquiries,  at  the  courthouse 
and  elsewhere,  which  can  alone  determine  the  truth  of  the 
report.  It  must  rest  with  some  of  us  who  have  devoted  our- 
selves to  such  objects,  to  do  justice  where  it  can  be  done,  and 
by  doing  it,  to  save,  if  possible,  the  accused  but  innocent  person 
from  temptation  and  criminality.  j.  h.  p. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

We  have  been  obliged  to  erase  from  our  books  not  a  few 
names  because  the  persons  known  by  them  never  paid  us  our 
dues.  To  such  persons  we  have  entertained  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  pity  for  their  dishonesty.  A  few  of  us,  without 
fortunes,  have  for  four  years  chiefly  supported  this  periodical ; 
getting  neither  pay  nor  worldly  repute  ;  always  obliged  to 
pledge  our  personal  liability  to  the  printer  for  his  wages,  and 
sometimes  to  advance  him  money  from  our  scanty  salaries  ; — 
and  yet  some  men  have  been  found,  thoughtless  or  mean 
enough  to  subscribe. for  our  paper,  receive  it  for  months  or 
years,  and  when  called  on  to  pay,  refuse  to  do  so  ;  knowing 
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that  we  should  not  sue  them  for  the  amount.  If  we  were 
writers  for  hire  or  even  notoriety,  such  treatment  would  be 
simple  dishonesty ;  being  what  we  are,  it  is  compound  dis- 
honesty. 

But  we  trust  our  list  was  long  since  purged  of  all  such  sub- 
scribers, and  that  those  who  now  remain  are  ready  to  pay 
what  is  due,  continuing  with  us  if  they  like  us,  or  withdraw- 
ing if  dissatisfied  with  our  labors.  We  would  not  bore  any 
man  into  subscribing,  nor  try  to  over-persuade  any  into  an  un- 
willing continuance ;  but  we  would  beg  those  who  see  fit  to 
patronize  us,  to  remember  that  when  they  fail  to  pay,  we 
must  suffer  the  printer  to  be  defrauded,  or  advance  ourselves 
what  we  cannot  well  spare  and  do  not  owe. 

We  shall  soon  send  out  our  bills,  and  as  the  removal  of  the 
Messenger  to  Cincinnati  may  cause  some  errors  in  our  accounts, 
we  would  bespeak  forgiveness  if  such  be  the  case  ;  literary 
men  are  not  the  best  accountants  in  the  world. 

To  the  many  subscribers  who  have  remitted  us  in  advance, 
we  return  our  thanks — they  have  lightened  our  labors.  The 
work  of  writing  and  editing  we  undertake  with  joy,  hoping 
that  some  may  benefit  thereby  ;  but  the  task  of  dunning  and 
borrowing  we  shrink  from,  for  all  affected  by  it  are  injured. 
Our  list,  at  present,  promises  well.  Our  cotemporaries  have 
noticed  our  labors  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  us  hope  that 
our  efforts  to  speak  freely  on  religious  and  moral  matters,  and 
yet  without  bigotry,  have  been  in  part  successful.  Those 
efforts  we  shall  continue  and  increase,  trusting  that  we  shall  be 
judged  mildly  by  our  friends,  and  fairly  by  all — for  we  have 
no  cause  to  think  we  have  foes.  Our  aim  is,  and  will  ever  be, 
to  advance  Christian  feeling  and  human  brotherhood. 


FACT  STRONGER  THAN  FICTION. 

We  published,  in  June  and  July,  two  short  tales,  to  illustrate 
the  dangers  of  taking  one  small  step  against  conscience.  Three 
days  after  the  last  was  published,  an  event  occurred  in  this  city 
which,  as  we  have  learned,  was  stronger  than  our  fictions, 
based  on  events,  to  show  the  same  truth.  Several  young  men 
were  together  on  the  fourth  of  July,  whose  habits  were  loose, 
and  whose  dispositions  were  quarrelsome  :  they  drank,  and 
sallying  into  the  street,  offered  to  fight  any  body  ;  drank  again, 
and  grew  more  "  wolfish,"  and  so  on.    After  a  long  time,  one 
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or  more  of  them  pushed  against  a  peaceable  bystander,  and 
then  the  whole  attacked  him.  With  four  of  the  five  or  six 
the  purpose  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  row,  a  set-to  at  fisti- 
cuffs ;  but  one  of  the  number  was  truly  blood-thirsty,  and  in 
the  rash  stabbed  the  person  attacked  so  as  to  endanger  his  life. 
He  fled  ;  the  rest  were  seized,  and  at  our  last  criminal  session 
were  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  seven  years.  Those  young 
men,  who  that  morning  were  perhaps  innocent  of  any  crime 
but  such  acts  of  dissipation  as  many  a  "  gentleman"  is  rather 
proud  of,  viz.  drinking  to  excess,  gambling,  fighting,  and  seduc- 
tion— are  now  in  all  probability  utterly  ruined. 

Let  those  parents,  and  there  are  many  of  them  in  our  city, 
whose  sons  to  their  knowledge  are  going  on  in  the  way  in 
which  the  criminals  in  question  were  going,  consider  that  upon 
any  day  they  too  may  be,  without  shedding  blood,  guilty  of 
bloodshed,  and  worthy  of  a  prison. 

It  is  said  that  open  crime  has  increased  in  our  city ;  if  it  be 
true  that  it  has,  very  great  blame  must  attach  somewhere. 
Our  police  is  apparently  thorough,  and  our  prosecuting  attor- 
ney true  to  his  duty,  as  is  shown  by  his  procuring  the  convic- 
tion of  those  who  kept  gambling  tables  at  the  race  course 
during  June.  One  cause  of  any  increase  of  crime  may  be  the 
coming  among  us  of  south-western  rogues,  not  a  few  of 
whom  the  race  course,  as  we  believe,  brought  hither.  Another 
cause,  and  one  to  whom  we  wish  to  turn  attention,  is  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  wealthy  and  influential  men  as  to  the 
conduct  of  their  sons.  If  we  are  rightly  informed,  some  of  our 
prominent  citizens  have  boys  who  will  by  and  by  be  in  dan- 
ger of  confinement  in  that  house  of  refuge  which  we  hope  to 
see  built  here  within  three  years  ;  and  should  those  boys  ever 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  law,  the  law  we  are  very  certain 
will  seize  them.  We  suffer  here  so  much  from  mischievous 
youth  that  they  must  be  dealt  with,  and  notwithstanding  the 
unchristian  dread  of,  and  respect  for,  wealth,  still  prevalent  in 
our  democracy,  we  have  no  doubt  that  justice  will  do  her 
duty. 

And  here  we  may  notice  with  regret  our  inability  to  discuss 
in  this  number  of  our  magazine  the  subject  of  houses  of 
refuge.  We  had  prepared,  as  one  form  of  discussion,  a  tale 
illustrating  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  such  houses 
and  our  common  prisons,  but  other  papers  have  excluded  it  ; 
next  month  we  hope  to  find  room  for  it,  as  well  as  some  other 
articles  which  we  have  been  for  the  present  obliged  to  lay 
over. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Some  volumes  published  in  our  city  within  the  year,  still 
remain  unnoticed  by  ns.  One  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Drake's 
"  Tales  from  the  Queen  City."  These  tales  arc  chiefly  illustra- 
tive of  western  ways  and  western  history.  They  are  written 
in  that  plain,  simple,  natural  style  which  marks  James  Hall's 
sketches  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and  may  rank  with  most  of  Mr. 
Hall's.  They  are  not  equal  to  Hawthorne's  tales  in  point  of 
fancy  or  force,  nor  can  they  be  placed  with  "  Swallow  Barn," 
as  illustrative  of  delicate  traits  of  sectional  character,  but  as 
descriptions  of  habits,  events  and  scenery  they  are  very 
excellent. 

We  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Drake,  if  not  too  much  occupied 
with  other  labors,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  sketching  wes- 
tern ways  and  character  by  a  continuous  tale,  like  Kennedy's. 


Another  volume  is  the  "  Second  Part  of  the  Ohio  Historical 
Society's  Transactions."  We  have  but  one  fault  to  find  with 
this  ;  it  contains  too  many  addresses  of  mere  temporary  inter- 
est. What  will  be  the  value  of  the  essays  of  Messrs.  Walker, 
Perkins,  Worthington  and  Nye,  to  the  future  historian  of 
Ohio  ?  He  will  thank  Judge  Burnet  devoutly,  and  not  regret 
the  paper  by  General  Harrison,  though  he  may  wish  that  emi- 
nent military  actor  in  western  history,  had  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  his  friend,  the  civilian,  and  written  of  himself  and  what 
he  had  seen  ;  but  the  common  annual  addresses,  however 
good,  he  will  lament  were  not  laid  aside,  to  make  room  for 
some  such  relations  as  that  account  of  the  Belville  settle- 
ment now  in  course  of  publication  in  the  Hesperian. 

Judge  Burnet's  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  is  what  it 
should  be,  an  original  historical  account  of  what  came  under 
his  own  eye,  full  and  impartial.  The  work  is  very  well 
printed,  and  does  honor  to  Cincinnati. 


LETTER  FROM  REV.  W.  P.  HUNTINGTON. 

St.  Louis,  July  15th,  1839. 
Dear  Friend  and  Brother : — I  am  happy  that  I  am  able 
thus  soon  to  inform  yon,  (and  through  your  Messenger,  the 
friends  of  liberal  Christianity  elsewhere,)  of  the  formation  of 
another  Unitarian  church  in  Illinois. 
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It  may  be  known  to  some  of  your  readers  that  I  came  out 
to  the  west  as  a  missionary  about  two  years  ago,  at  the  charge 
of  the  three  Unitarian  churches  at  Plymouth,  (in  the  old 
colony)  Kingston,  and  Duxbnry  ;  my  tour  being  limited  to 
six  months.  Having  spent  some  two  months  at  Toledo,  on 
my  way,  I  proceeded  via  Chicago  and  Peoria  to  Hillsborough  ; 
in  or  near  which  village  there  are  several  families  that  have 
emigrated  from  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  This  place 
I  made  head  quarters,  preaching  sometimes  there,  and  some- 
times in  the  neighboring  counties,  until  the  six  months'  mis- 
sion had  expired.  In  the  course  of  this  mission,  I  visited  and 
preached  at  Tremont,  Vandalia,  Springfield,  Greenville,  and 
Shelbyville — at  some  of  these  places  several  times. 

When  my  engagement  with  the  old  colony  churches  closed, 
I  entered  into  another  with  the  people  of  Hillsborough  ; 
laboring  among  them,  not  constantly,  but  (after  the  roads 
become  good  in  the  spring  of  '38)  occasionally  ;  preaching 
about  half  the  time  at  Hillsborough,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  at  Bellville,  Greenville,  Carlisle,  Alton,  Vandalia,  and 
other  places,  through  the  whole  of  the  last  summer,  fall, 
and  part  of  the  winter.  In  the  month  of  March  last,  I  returned 
to  Hillsborough,  and  spent  six  sabbaths  there.  Being  then 
obliged  to  visit  Quincy,  and  subsequently  to  supply  until 
August  for  brother  Eliot,  at  Saint  Louis,  there  has  been  no 
Unitarian  preaching  at  Hillsborough  since  the  middle  of  April, 
until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Barrett  of  Boston  here,  towards  the 
end  of  June,  enabled  me  to  go  to  Hillsborough  and  spend  two 
sabbaths.  Of  these  two  weeks,  five  days  were  occupied  in 
travelling  ;  the  rest  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with  public 
meetings,  visiting  and  preaching  from  house  to  house.  We 
had  made  use  of  the  lyceum  as  a  place  of  worship  for  several 
months,  till  last  winter,  when  another  religious  society  obtained 
the  preference,  and  as  the  court  house  was  in  an  unfinished 
state,  there  was  no  public  room  for  our  meetings,  which  was 
the  true  reason  for  our  discontinuing  them  through  the  winter. 

But,  when  I  arrived  there  two  weeks  ago,  a  very  pretty 
court  room  had  just  been  put  in  complete  order  ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  made  an  appointment,  courteously  giving 
way  to  us,  we  found  a  new  and  commodious  place  of  worship 
ready  for  our  reception.  I  preached  twice,  I  think,  on  the 
first  sabbath,  and  three  times  on  the  second.  Besides  this, 
six  times  at  evening  meetings  of  week  days.  It  was  a  Uni- 
tarian revival,  a  rational  one  ;  I  hope  its  fruits  will  prove 
worthy  of  our  principles.  Upon  the  whole,  I  may  say  that 
these  ten  days  at  Hillsborough,  although  somewhat  fatiguing, 
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(as  I  was  alone,)  have  been  the  most  interesting  of  my  life. 
The  result  is,  that  a  church  has  been  organized,  (the  First 
Congregational)  consisting  of  thirty  members.  Two  more 
stand  propounded  for  the  next  communion  ;  and  several  others 
have  a  strong  wish  (I  may  almost  say  are  quite  resolved)  to 
join  us  as  soon  as  the  meetings  are  resumed  in  autumn.  Only 
five  of  our  number  have  ever  before  belonged  to  any  church 
receiving  the  ordinances  ;  and  of  these  five,  two  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  church  of  England.  Two  other  persons  there 
are,  who  formerly  were  attached  to  the  society  of  Friends. 
On  the  second  sabbath  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered by  sprinkling,  to  seventeen  individuals  out  of  the  thirty; 
and  afterwards  the  Lord's  Supper  to  all.  It  was  the  most  affect- 
ing scene  that  I  ever  took  part  in,  or  even  witnessed  ;  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  say  when  I  left  Hillsborough  in  the  stage  early 
last  Friday  morning,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  de- 
part in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

The  beautiful  peculiarity  of  this  movement  is,  that  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  intemperate  zeal  on  the  part  of  any  indi- 
vidual, no  undue  excitement,  though  much  of  deep,  fervent, 
religious  feeling.  The  ordinary  business  of  life  was  neither 
suspended  nor  slighted  ;  but  our  religious  reflections,  conver- 
sations, and  social  exercises  fell  unobtrusively  into  their  proper 
place,  namely,  the  interstices  of  business,  the  breathing  spaces 
of  life.  The  good  seed  had  been  for  many  months  sown  ; 
why  should  our  friends  at  the  east  ever  have  doubted  that  it 
would  come  up,  and  produce  an  ample  harvest  ?  I  hope  that 
such  an  earnest  of  "greater  things"  may  encourage  them  to 
send  more  laborers  into  the  western  field,  which  is  on  every 
hand  whitening  for  the  sickle.  Considering  that  there  are  only 
between  five  and  six  hundred  inhabitants  in  the  village  of 
Hillsborough,  and  that  there  were  already  four  churches 
existing  there  when  ours  was  formed,  (some  of  several  years' 
standing  :)  taking  into  the  account,  moreover,  the  manifold 
and  persevering  opposition  which  we  have  uniformly  had  to 
contend  against  ;  and  the  respectable  character,  (in  a  moral 
and  religious  point  of  view,)  which  our  members  all  may,  and 
(I  doubt  not)  will  sustain,  I  think  you  will  respond  to  the 
acclamation  of  the  Psalmist,  "  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

P.  S.  I  preach  here  two  or  three  sabbarhs  longer  ;  and 
then,  by  the  northern  route,  set  out  for  New  England,  in  order 
to  solicit  aid  in  building  churches  at  Quincy  and  Hillsborough. 
I  expect  to  return  to  the  west  in  October. 

Your  friend,  and  fellow  laborer, 

WILLIAM  P.  HUNTINGTON. 
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THE  CHARTISTS. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  new  party  in  England.  It  has  sprung 
into  existence  within  a  short  period,  and  is  composed  princi- 
pally of  the  working  class.  At  first  this  party  was  ridiculed  ; 
but  from  its  numbers  it  has  commanded  attention,  and  is 
destined,  we  think,  to  exercise  no  small  influence  in  that  realm. 

Fears,  we  know, arc  felt  that  the  chartists  will  do  harm,  and 
the  opinion  is  rife,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  that  they  will  re- 
tard the  progress  of  liberal  views,  and  a  wise  reform.  Are 
these  fears  well  grounded?  Is  this  opinion  correct?  The 
enquiry  is  worth  making,  and  we  propose  saying  a  word  or 
two  on  the  subject. 

To  come,  however,  to  any  correct  conclusion,  we  must  un- 
derstand the  condition  of  parties  in  England;  the  effect  which 
the  chartists  have  produced  upon  them;  the  principles  of  the 
chartists;  their  conduct;  and  then  we  may  know  how  far  they 
will  advance  or  retard  the  reform  cause. 

The  condition  of  parties  in  England  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
The  Tories,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  strongest,  and  they  are 
so  simply  because  they  are  united  in  opinion  and  action.  They 
oppose  all  change.  They  are  for  the  government  as  it  is,  with 
all  its  hoar  abuses,  and  ancient  usurpations,  and  will  surrender 
no  right,  and  diminish  no  power,  unless  compelled  by  neces- 
sity to  do  it. 

In  opposition  to  this  party  stand  the  Whigs.  They  are  now 
in  power.  They  are  not-united  in  opinion  or  action.  They 
are  for  certain  changes;  but  they  fear  going  too  far.  They  con- 
tend for  progressive  reform;  but  they  refuse  to  eradicate  bare 
and  acknowledged  abuse.    While  in  opposition  to  the  Tories, 
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therefore,  they  are  in  fact  aiding  them,  and,  of  course,  present 
to  the  country  no  front  which  can  command  respect,  or  secure 
power. 

We  are  safe  in  saying,  we  think,  that  the  people  who  belong 
to  this  party  do  not  place  confidence  in  the  leader^  of  it. 
This  in  itself  would  be  enough,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
clog  effort  and  ensure  defeat.  That  defeat,  indeed,  did  happen 
when  lately  the  present  ministry  were  compelled  to  resign. 
True,  it  was  reinstated  by  the  power  of  the  crown;  but  that 
power  cannot  now  as  formerly  maintain  a  party  in  office  in 
opposition  to  a  majority  of  the  nation. 

But  the  Chartist  movement  appears  to  us  to  have  settled 
this  matter.  The  Tories  hold  up  that  as  a  scarecrow  ;  while 
the  Whigs  assenting  to  all  they  say,  regard  it  as  something  to 
be  watched  and  warred  against.  Hence  nothing  has  been 
done,  or  is  likely  to  be  done  by  them,  to  ensure  even  a  "pro- 
gressive" reform.  They  are  standing  still,  awe  struck  at  the 
agitation  among  the  people;  hearing  their  wishes,  listening  to 
their  complaints,  but  taking  no  steps  to  meet  the  one,  or  satis- 
fy the  other.  Such  weakness  at  a  time  when  decision  is 
needed,  such  irresolution,  such  timidity,  when  nerve  and 
courage  ought  to  be  felt  and  shown — must,  of  course,  render  the 
Whig  party  of  England  puerile  and  powerless,  and  secure  to 
their  ancient  foe,  the  vantage  ground. 

Now  from  these  facts  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  Tories 
will  rise  again  into  power;  and  the  Whigs  be  prostrated;  that 
the  opposition  to  them  must  be  infirm  of  purpose,  and  weak 
in  action,  because  disjointed  and  ill  assorted;  and  that  the  Char- 
tists are  the  cause  of  this  threatened  misfortune. 

This  inference  we  think  wrong  throughout.  The  Tories 
unquestionably  have  gained  in  strength,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  for  a  time  to  increase.  But  they  cannot  retain 
office  long.  Admit  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they  are  re- 
instated— what,  we  ask,  would  be  their  position?  Though 
stronger  than  any  one  party,  yet,  so  far  as  regards  the  whole 
country,  they  would  be  in  a  decided  minority.  True,  the  op- 
position to  them  is  divided  as  to  the  true  policy  which  ought  to 
be  pursued;  but  they  are  united — firmly  united — against  them, 
and  against  all  their  ultra  measures.  Any  effort,  therefore,  to 
reinstate  the  Tories  in  power  must  result  in  defeat;  in  a  defeat 
which  more  than  any  thing  else,  would  ensure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  ministry  that  would  be  just  enough  to  recognize 
abuse,  and  bold  enough  to  reform  it. 

But  it  is  said  the  Whigs  must  fall.  Be  it  so.  That  we  think 
would  be  a  benelit — a  general  blessing.    We  have  said  they 
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are  irresolute — weak.  But  a  worse  charge  remains  to  be 
made  against  them.  They  have  deserted  a  good  cause,  and 
would  make  the  reform  bill,  that  noble  beginning  of  a  great 
work,  the  end  of  all  their  efforts.  And  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? The  Radicals  oppose  them  because  they  stop  with 
the  passage  of  that  bill;  and  Chartists  refuse  to  act  with 
them,  because  they  resist  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
grievances;  so  that  the  immediate  effect  of  their  conduct  is,  to 
keep  alive  and  widen  the  division  among  the  friends  of  a 
thorough  reform. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  view  from  another  consideration. 
The  people  feel  as  if  the  Tories  were  a  common  foe,  and,  as 
distinct  from  politicians,  have  on  the  subject  of  reform,  to  a 
great  extent,  common  feeling  and  a  common  aim.  They  are 
more  closely  connected  together  than  the  leaders  of  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  liberal  parties,  and  nothing  but  old  party 
associations — or  new  party  names — keep  them  from  acting  in 
concert: — give  them  the  opportunity,  and  they  would  quickly 
band  together;  for  they  realize  fully  the  truth,  that  common 
grievances  can  be  removed  only  by  a  common  effort.  Now 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Whig  party  would  afford  this  opportu- 
nity. It  might — it  would — add  to  the  strength  of  the  Tories; 
but  it  must  still  more  swell  the  numbers,  and  increase  the 
moral  power  of  those,  who  wish  to  free  government  from 
abuse,  and  restore  to  the  people  their  rights. 

Admit,  then,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  Chartist  move- 
ment is  to  strengthen  the  Tories;  and  break  up,  or  rather  has- 
ten the  breaking  up  of  the  Whigs;  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  increase  of  power  of  the  one,  or  the  fall  of  the  other, 
bodes  no  serious  harm.  The  Chartists  at  least  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  latter.  That  lies  deeper.  It  results  wholly  from 
Whig  imbecility,  irresolution  and  want  of  manliness.  Many 
who  were  scared  by  the  violence  of  the  Chartists,  who  dread 
them,  because  they  aim  at  something  which  is  new,  some- 
thing which  would  change  to  a  great  extent  the  English  consti- 
tution, have  joined  the  Tories,  and  so  far  made  them,  as  we 
have  said,  firmer  in  their  conduct.  But  will  this  be  an  injury? 
Can  it  be  a  lasting  evil?  The  firmer  and  more  unyielding 
they  are  in  their  support  of  abuse  and  usurpation — the  surer 
will  the  day  of  reckoning  come,  and  with  it,  the  down  fall, 
of  that  abuse  and  that  usurpation.  Whatever,  then,  may  be 
thought  of  Chartists,  it  camlot  be  said,  we  think,  either  that  they 
have  crippled  the  efforts  of  the  Whigs,  or  weakened  the  friends 
of  reform. 
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But  if  it  be,  as  some  intimate  and  believe,  that  the  Chartists 
are  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  a 
step  farther,  and  enquire  into  the  principles  which  they  pro- 
fess. These  are  said  to  be  ultra,  too  free  by  far  for  England, 
and  sure  in  practice,  to  create  confusion,  and  cause  licentious- 
ness. It  will  be  important  to  understand  them,  then,  to  come 
to  any  conclusion  on  the  subject.  Before,  however,  we  make 
this  enquiry  let  us  say  a  word  as  to  the  Chartists,  and  the 
causes  which  brought  them,  as  a  political  body,  into  being. 

This  party,  as  we  have  said,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the 
working  class.  That  in  itself  is  a  good  omen.  Time  was, 
and  that,  too,  within  a  short  period,  when  they  were  too  igno- 
rant to  understand  public  matters,  and  too  degraded  to  seek 
their  own  advancement.  But  they  have  waked  up.  The 
Chartist  move  is  proof  enough  of  this  fact.  They  have  waked 
up ;  and  feel  as  if  they  were  men — as  if  they  had  rights  which 
ought  to  be  enjoyed,  and  capabilities  which  ought  to  be  im- 
proved. It  is  a  good  omen;  and  we  cannot  witness  working 
men  boldly  approaching  parliament,  and  the  throne,  and  de- 
manding their  privileges,  without  realizing  that  good — 
permanent  good— will  result  from  the  effort — be  it  made  in 
what  spirit  it  may. 

But  we  have  higher  hopes  still  for  the  power  and  perma- 
nence of  the  Chartist  party,  from  the  natural  manner  in  which 
it  was  created.  The  reform  bill  caused  discussion  everywhere 
and  among  all  classes  in  England;  and  through  its  genial  heat, 
seeds  sown  by  the  good  men  of  the  past,  were  vivified.  The 
humbler  members  of  society,  in  particular,  were  taught,  that 
they  had  rights;  and  the  promise  was  made  that  they  should 
soon  enjoy  these  rights.  But  that  promise  was  broken.  The 
reform  bill  secured  only  the  recognition  of  them;  the  name 
only  of  a  franchise,  and  not  the  franchise  itself  :  and  with  this 
recognition — with  this  name — government  seemed  to  be  con- 
tent. It  was  natural,  then — it  was  proper — for  the  people, 
seeing  this  state  of  things,  to  band  together,  and  in  their  own 
way,  and  by  the  moral  energy  of  their  own  body,  to  seek  and 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  rights  which  had  been  thus  recognized 
and  which  were  thus  denied.  The  reform  bill,  therefore,  and  the 
bad  faith  of  its  friends  in  not  acting  out  its  principles,  may  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  Chartist  party 
in  England. 

We  shall  proceed  now  to  speak  of  the  principles  of  the 
Chartists.  What  are  these  principles?  They  contend  for  an- 
nual parliaments,  and  the  regular  pay  of  the  members;  for  a 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  a  change  of  the  poor  laws;  for  a 
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fair  distribution  of  taxes,  for  a  juster  regard  to  the  rights  and 
property  of  labor,  and  for  universal  suffrage.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  their  creed.  Is  there  any  thing  in  it  revolting?  Is 
therein  any  one,  or  all  of  these  principles,  aught  which  is  impro- 
per, unfair,  wrong?  Are  they  not  right;  and  ought  not  every 
just  government,  without  hesitation,  nay  with  ready  joy,  and  a 
true  regard  for  justice,  to  ensure  the  practical  adoption  of  these 
principles?  Of  this  there  cannot  here  be  any  doubt.  We  feel 
at  least  that  representation  and  taxation  ought  to  go  hand  in 
hand;  that  rulers  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  responsible  to 
the  people;  that  no  property  laws,  or  corn  or  poor  laws,  or  any 
other  laws  ought  to  be  passed  without  their  assent  and  author- 
ity. For  this  Chartists  contend;  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  sub- 
stance of  their  faith;  and  yet  we  Americans  join  in  the  hue 
and  cry  against  them  as  if  we  thought  it  wrong  in  poor  men, 
because  they  are  poor,  to  raise  their  voices  against  oppression, 
or  their  arms  against  oppressors. 

The  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage  is  with  Chartists  the 
great  doctrine — the  foundation,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  rights 
which  they  claim;  if  that  be  secured  the  others  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  this  is  the  chief  difference  between 
them,  and  all  their  opponents.  Whigs  and  Radicals  propose  a 
law  of  ballot,  and  complain  that  Chartists  do  not  support  it. 
But  why  do  they  refuse?  That  law  as  proposed  requires  a 
property  qualification,  and  that  qualification  Chartists  cannot 
give.  They  would  not  then  advance  their  position  one  step 
by  securing  it:  for  this  ballot  law  would  invest  them  with 
no  political  rights,  give  them  no  voice  in  parliament, 
make  them  no  party  to  its  laws,  or  the  affairs  of  government. 
Why  then  should  they  support  it?  Is  it  good  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  them  that  they  refuse  to  do  so?  The  ballot  for 
those  who  can  vote  is  well  enough;  but  for  those  who  cannot 
it  will  be  of  no  benefit,  and  can  promise  none.  Chartists  are 
right,  then,  in  self  defence  to  oppose  this  law  unaccompanied 
with  universal  suffrage. 

But  why  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  Whigs  and  Radicals  are 
so  silent  on  the  subject  of  universal  suffrage?  Time  was 
when  many  of  them  thought  it  right,  and  defended  it  with 
zeal.  Why  now  this  anxious  desire  to  prevent  discussion,  and 
to  prevent  all  effort  to  secure  this  right?  The  reason  is  obvious. 
They  have  not  courage  to  speak  out.  Begin,  say  they,  with  the 
ballot;  by  and  by  another  step  will  be  taken;  and  then  reform 
will  progress  until  universal  suffrage  is  made  the  law  of  the 
land.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  urge  it;  the  people  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it;  the  peers  will  not  grant  it;  and  it  cannot  be  carried. 
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Wait  then,  they  continue,  until  the  people  are  prepared  for 
it,  and  when  the  peers  see  that  they  are  resolved  to  have  it, 
they  will,  in  order  to  prevent  greater  difficulty,  give  them  this 
right.  As  if  it  were  not  obligatory  upon  them,  believing  the 
doctrine  to  be  true,  to  urge,  press,  defend  it,  no  matter  who 
might  oppose  it !  The  conduct  of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals 
may  be,  in  this  respect,  better  policy;  but  the  course  of  the 
Chartists  is  truer  to  duty. 

Apart,  however,  from  these  views  we  do  not  perceive  how 
the  Chartists  can  yield  this  great  principle.  Suppose  them  to 
unite  with  other  parties  in  support  of  the  ballot — what  would  be 
their  position?  They  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  give  up  this  lead- 
ing principle — the  right  to  be  fairly  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. But  would  this  be  all?  Could  they  reckon  afterwards 
upon  the  support  of  their  opponents?  We  think  not.  These  op- 
ponents oppose  general  suffrage  now;  secure  their  object,  and 
what  reason  is  there  to  conclude  that  they  would  aid  Chartists 
in  securing  theirs?  As  matters  now  stand  this  party  has  power; 
is  felt  and  feared ;  not  so  much  because  it  can  carry  its  mea- 
sures, as  defeat  those  which  do  not  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  times.  True,  in  this  way  some  delay  may  occur  so  far 
as  regards  the  action  of  Parliament;  but  meantime  the  people 
are  taught,  discussion  is  held,  enquiry  started,  and  the  truth 
diffused;  so  that  the  time  for  prompt  action — for  united  action 
— among  the  people — is  hastened.  We  think  the  Chartists 
right,  then,  in  declaring  this  great  principle  of  universal  suf- 
frage as  the  all  important  one;  one  without  the  acknowledge- 
ment of  which,  they  will  unite  with  no  other  party,  and  join 
no  other  interest. 

But  let  us  take  a  practical  view  of  this  subject.  Chartists- 
complain,  and  they  complain  justly,  that  the  legislature  has 
disregarded  the  rights  and  property  of  the  people;  that  labor 
has  been  taxed  to  support  idleness  and  profligacy;  and  that 
the  working  population  are  in  consequence,  overtasked, 
wretched,  poor.  Now  admitting  these  evils  exist,  how 
are  they  to  be  remedied?  There  is  unquestionably  a  natural 
way  of  doing  it.  Government  has  the  power,  and  ought  to  do 
it.  Let  it  elevate  the  people,  let  them  have  a  voice  in  parlia- 
ment; and  soon  the  present  laws  would  be  amended;  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state  more  equally  distributed;  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion removed  from  off  their  shoulders — and  all  the  misery  of 
misrule  and  usurpation  arrested  and  destroyed.  We  say 
would  be:  for  of  these  results  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Give 
the  people  the  right  to  elect  their  friends,  and  they  will  do  it; 
let  these  friends  be  in  parliament — and,  with  the  influence 
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which  they  would  possess  within  its  walls,  backed  by  the 
mightier  influence  which  supports  them  from  without,  they 
would  compel  any  ministry  to  hear  and  heed  what  they  had 
to  say.  True,  the  right  of  petition,  of  public  discussion,  of 
agitation,  now  exists;  but  all  this — good  as  it  may  be — will 
not  answer.  The  power  of  the  people  must  be  felt  and  exer- 
ted in  parliament  to  remove  the  oppressions  of  the  people — and 
in  no  other  way — by  no  other  means — can  it  be  done. 

Government,  then,  can  remove  abuse,  and  remedy  the 
grievances  of  the  people.  Bat  will  it?  Never  yet  have  the 
governed  received  their  rights  from  governors  unless  wrested 
from  them  by  stern  force:  they  have  always  held  on  to  pow- 
er, yielding  their  grasp  only  when  the  uplifted  blow  threatened 
violence.  Nothing,  then,  need  be  hoped  for  from  government. 
Now  who  are  to  secure  a  redress  of  grievances,  and  the  rights 
of  the  people?  Not  courtiers.  They  are  content,  and  seek 
no  higher  honors,  than  the  paltry  smiles  of  royalty  and  its 
poor  display.  Not  the  aristocracy.  Their  position  in  society 
depends  upon  the  continuance  of  things  as  they  are,  and  they 
will  countenance  no  move  which  threatens  the  dissolution 
of  their  order.  Not  those  who  are  well  off.  They,  too,  court 
rank,  and  dread  all  change,  lest  property  may  fall  in  value,  or 
stocks  decline.  Who,  then,  are  to  secure  reform?  They  who 
suffer;  the  people  who  feel  these  grievances,  and  are  deprived 
of  their  rights — they,  and  they  alone,  can  do  it.  But  situated 
as  they  are,  without  a  voice  in  parliament,  deprived  of  ail  politi- 
cal rights,  they  cannot  act.  The  first  thing,  then,  to  be  done,  is 
to  get  that  voice — to  possess  these  rights — and  this  they  can  ob- 
tain alone  through  universal  suffrage.  The  Chartists,  are 
wise  in  regarding  this  doctrine  as  all  important — and  man- 
ifest a  noble  spirit  in  refusing,  on  this  point,  to  concede  or  com- 
promise aught.  It  is  their  cardinal  principle.  It  is  the  cardinal 
principle  of  freedom.  Chartists  then  are  justified  in  thus  pres- 
sing the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage,  not  only  by  expediency 
— by  a  just  regard  to  their  success  as  a  party,  but  by  the 
conviction  that  it  is  essential  to  secure  a  permanent  reform, 
a  thorough  investigation  and  removal  of  abuse  and  usurpa- 
tion. 

But  Chartists  may  occupy  higher  ground.  Expediency, 
success,  the  removal  of  wrong — these  are  enough  to  jus- 
tify men  and  parties  in  their  conduct ;  still  they  are  not  the 
highest  motives.  Why  do  Chartists  complain  of  government? 
It  is  because  it  is  not  just.  It  has  robbed  them  of  rights  which 
belong  to  man,  and  which  are  essential  to  man's  growth. — « 
Now  such  rights  are  sacred.    They  are  trusts,  and  we  cannot, 
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and  dare  not,  if  we  be  true  to  duty,  violate  them  ourselves, 
or  permtt  others  to  do  it.  There  is  no  more  awful  responsibili- 
ty than  that  which  rests  upon  all  of  us  on  this  subject.  Con- 
cession, compromise,  here  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Right — 
whatever  it  demands — wherever  it  may  lead  us — the  Right 
must  be  done  by  us,  and  by  others:  and  it  is  ou.r  duty  to  assert 
and  defend  it  in  the  face  of  peril  and  of  power.  Now 
Chartists  are  contending  for  this  Right.  They  are  not  freemen. 
They  have  not  liberty,  liberty  of  thought, — that  liberty  which 
gives  the  opportunity  to  develope  the  mind,  and  ensure  moral 
growth.  We  care  not,  then,  what  may  be  said  of  them,  or 
against  them — they  do  their  duty,  in  contending  for  this  liber- 
ty— in  asserting  boldly  what  they  believe  to  be  true,  and  de- 
manding openly  what  they  know  to  be  right.  Let  them 
through  good  and  evil  report — amid  want  and  wretchedness 
and  suffering,  hold  fast  to  this  faith — and  the  time  will  be — 
sooner  perhaps  than  they  or  we  anticipate — when  they  shall 
enjoy  the  reward  of  their  fidelity,  in  living  as  freemen  under  a 
free  government. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  then,  that  the  principles  of  the 
Chartists  are  right — and  that  the  practical  adoption  ot  these 
principles  is  essential  to  every  just  government.  Poor,  des- 
pised, taunted  though  they  be,  they  are  the  men  in  England 
now  who  are  contending  most  truly  for  man's  freedom — and 
for  this  they  merit  our .  common  respect,  and  regard.  Why 
is  not  this  respect  paid,  and  this  regard  felt,  for  them?  Why  is 
it  that  in  England,  and  in  America,  they  are  abused  and  des- 
pised? It  is  not  our  wont  thus  to  treat  men  who  are  contend- 
ing for  freedom,  nor  is  it  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
constitution  to  undervalue  those  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 
Let  us  then  look  into  this  matter,  and  see  if  we  can  understand  it. 

It  is  said  that  Chartists  have  been  rash,  rude,  reckless  in  con- 
duct; that  while  asserting  the  Right  they  have  violated  the 
Right  j  and  thus  have  proved  themselves  unworthy  the 
name,  or  respect,  of  patriots.  Is  this  true?  Have  they  so 
demeaned  themselves?    Be  this  now  our  enquiry. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  with  this  enquiry,  we 
would  make  one  or  two  preliminary  remarks.  The  Char- 
tists occupy  a  peculiar  position.  They  are  opposed  by  all 
parties;  they  stand  alone;  and  offer  a ,  mark  for  all  to 
shoot  at.  Tories  denounce  them  as  revolutionists  to  fright- 
en the  country  from  reform.  The  Whigs  declare  them  fanatic 
and  mad  because  they  oppose  them ;  and  Radicals  affect  to  be- 
lieve them  ignorant  and  powerless,  because  they  hold  universal 
suffrage  to  be  the  great  panacea  of  all  political  ills.    It  is 
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natural, situated  as  they  are,  that  falsehood  and  slander  should 
be  perpetrated  against  them.  It  will  not  do, therefore,  to  heed 
what  is  often  loosely  said,  and  as  vaguely  charged  against 
Chartists, — and  we  are  the  more  induced  to  utter  this  caution, 
because,  after  as  careful  an  examination  as  we  could  make  we 
have  found  nothing  to  substantiate  the  more  serious  accusa- 
tions, that  for  party  or  plunder  they  would  shed  a  brother's 
blood,  or  for  revenge  and  hate  involve  the  country  in  ruin. 

We  protest,  too,  before  hand  against  the  prejudice  which  is 
felt  even  here  against  this  party,  because  wealth,  fashion  and 
power  laugh  at,  and  scorn  it.  Our  sympathy  is  with  the  mass. 
We  feel  as  if  it  were  ever  wronged,  and  when  heady  pas- 
sion, or  burly  violence,  leads  it  too  far,  we  turn  instinctive- 
ly to  the  more  favored  classes — assured  almost  that  we  shall 
find  there — not  alone  the  cause — but  a  justification  for  the  out- 
break. Nor  do  we  sympathize  with  the  disposition  which  ever 
and  most  captiously  condemns  that  swelling  spirit  in  man 
which  seeks  for  higher  and  wider  good.  That  is  his  glory, 
and  we  love  it.  We  love  to  watch  its  progress  from  the  first 
time  it  heaves  the  bosom  as  a  wild  impulse,  until  moulded  in- 
to a  fresh  and  living  principle,  it  bids  man  peril  all  for  liberty. 
We  would  have  this  spirit  move  on  calmly.  But  if,  under  its 
influence  the  full  heart  run  over — if  in  its  gushings  forth  ut- 
terance is  given  to  its  strong  convictions  in  louder  tones  than 
may  please  courtly  ears, — we  cannot  but  rejoice  at  the  man- 
ifestation even  though  the  rough  shout  be  rolled  forward  threat- 
eningly. 

Now  as  to  the  charge.  Chartists,  it  is  said,  have  been  vio- 
lent— lawless — in  conduct.  13e  it  so.  Let  the  charge  for  the 
present  stand  confessed.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  violence, 
this  lawlessness?  Is  it  the  result  of  bad  feeling  on  their  part, 
or  does  it  spring  from  influences  which  they  could  not  control? 
We  attribute  this  conduct  wholly  to  the  usurpations  of  govern- 
ment; to  its  refusal  to  grant  to  Chartists  their  just  rights,  and 
taking  away  other  rights  (essential  to  their  happiness)  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  centuries;  to  its  oppressive  taxation;  to 
its  harsh  and  unsympathizing  spirit,  manifested  by  a  species 
of  legal  tyranny,  and  favoritism — and  to  a  cruel  legislation 
utterly  at  war  with  every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity. 

Chartists  have  not  their  just  rights:  Politically  they  are 
powerless.  They  have,  as  we  have  repeatedly  said,  no  voice 
in  parliament;  no  share  in  the  affairs  of  government;  nothing 
which  secures  to  them  the  privileges  of  freemen.  Why  is 
this  so?  It  is  not  because  they  are  ignorant;  for  few  of  the 
humbler  classes  are  more  intelligent;  it  is  not  because  they  are 
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unimportant  to  society;  for  no  body  of  men  is  more  essential 
to  its  stability ;  it  is  because  they  are  poor.  That  is  their  crime; 
that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  cut  off  from  all  political  rights. 
Now  this  in  itself  is  a  grievous  wrong.  None  can  be  more  so. 
We  know  what  these  rights  are,  and  so  deeply  do  we  realize 
their  value,  that  if  a  voice  be  heard  from  a  far  off  and  an  ab- 
usedpeople,  if  a  movelike  that  of  the  Chartists  be  made  by  Greek 
or  Pole  to  free  himself  from  tyranny,  and  crush  the  tyrant, 
our  joy  knows  no  bound,  and  we  shout  it  forth  as  if  we 
ourselves  had  just  broken  from  thraldom.  Chartists,  too, 
know  what  these  rights  are.  What,  then,  must  be  their  feel- 
ings when  they  see  mind  robbed  of  liberty  of  thought,  and 
man  cramped  in  his  opportunities,  and  shut  out  from  all  his 
higher  privileges;  shut  out  by  a  government  which  claims  to 
be  free — which  boasts  that  no  slave  treads  its  soil,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time  refuses  to  its  native  born  citizen  what  it  has 
promised  to  the  negro  in  the  West  Indies ! 

But  it  is  not  alone  the  denial  of  their  just  rights  that  Char- 
tists complain  of — it  is  the  taking  away  of  other  rights  which 
are  necessary  to  their  happiness,  and  which  had  been  vested 
in  them  for  centuries.    The  direction  in  vestries,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  magistrates — privileges  which  they  had 
always  enjoyed — have  been  curtailed  by  a  reform  parliament 
and  a  liberal  ministry !    Now  these  are  home  matters.  They 
concern  a  narrow,  but  a  dear  circle  of  interests.    They  touch 
rights — not  large — not  apparently  important — yet  about  which 
they  feel,  and  naturally  too,  anxiety  and  deep  concern.  But 
these  privileges  are  gone.    They  are  wrested  from  the  people, 
and  added  to  the  immense  power  of  government — and  now 
these  offices  are  made  subservient  in  all  ways,  and  sometimes 
in  the  most  offensive  manner,  to  the  powers  that  be.    As  if, 
too,  enough  had  not  been  done,  parliament,  contrary  to  all 
principle,  and  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity  has,  by  the  new 
poor  law  act,  consigned  the  poor  among  the  working  classes — - 
to  the  control  of  single  individuals,  whose  mandate  is  law,  and 
from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal.    So  that  when  fathers, 
or  sons,  are  driven — not  from  crime — not  from  imprudence — ■ 
but  from  want  of  employ,  or  sickness — to  ask  for  food  to  save 
them  from  starvation,  and  shelter  to  protect  them  from 
storms,  they  are  separated  from  family  and  friends — and  put 
to  every  inconvenience  and  compelled  to  undergo  the  worst  of 
privations.    We  see  not,  we  must  confess,  how  poor  humanity 
can  bear  silently  this  accumulated  wrong;  and  we  feel  as  if  it 
ought  at  once  to  rebel  against  such  usurpation,  and  bare  its  arm 
to  strike  down  the  power  which  practices  it. 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  state  the  case  of  the  Chartists 
too  strongly.  The  wrongs  done  to  them  are  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged in  high  places.  Lord  Stanhope  in  the  house  of  lords,  in 
part  defended  them,  in  his  speech  on  the  new  poor  law  act — 
and  although  his  views  were  narrower  than  we  had  expected, 
yet  he  seems  disposed  to  do  them  justice.  He  makes  an  im- 
aginary appeal  for  the  Chartists,  which  is  well  and  feelingly 
put.  That  we  shall  quote  here,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
eloquence,  but  chiefly  because  it  confirms  thus  far  the  views 
we  have  taken.  Thus,  he  says  to  the  lords,  would  working 
men  speak:  "We  are  not  represented  in  parliament.  Par- 
liament, therefore,  has  no  right  to  pass  a  law  so  ruinous  to  us, 
and  so  destructive  to  our  rights  and  interests;  we  have  been  de- 
famed and  calumniated,  and  have  not  the  opportunity  of  which 
no  man  should  be  deprived — that  of  being  heard  in  his  own 
defence.  Our  national  rights — those  rights  of  man  which 
ought  always  to  be  held  sacred,  and  which  are  inherent  in  him, 
in  whatever  state  of  society  he  may  exist,  have  been  violated 
and  trampled  under  foot;  we  have  been  forcibly,  and  by  what 
is  called  an  act  of  parliament,  dispossessed  of  those  rights 
which  we  claim  under  a  positive  statute  passed  upwards  of  two 
centuries  ago;  and  now  we  are  insultingly  told  that  we  may 
rely  on  our  own  resources.  We  have  been  deprived  of  the 
direction  and  control  which  we  long  enjoyed  in  vestries,  and  in 
the  appointment  of  local  magistrates.  We  have  been  consign- 
ed to  the  absolute,  uncontrolled,  and  irresponsible  power  of 
three  dictators,  whose  arbitrary  mandates  are  to  have  all  the 
force  and  authority  of  law.  Our  poverty,  which  has  arisen 
from  causes  over  which  we  have  no  controi  in  fact,  indeed  from 
legislative  enactments,  is  punished  as  a  crime.  If  we  ap- 
ply for  relief  we  are  immediately  confined,  and  separated 
from  our  wives  and  children,  and  removed  to  a  distance  from 
our  families  and  friends.  That  precept  of  religion  which  all 
Christians  venerate,  and  which  the  book  we  regard  as  the  word 
of  God  enforces  more  frequently  and  more  forcibly  than  any 
other,  namely,  charity,  is  utterly  disregarded  in  your  conduct 
towards  us;  and  we  are  told  that  universal  suffrage  would  be  a 
cure  for  the  evils  we  endure;  and  shall  we,  then,  object  to  such 
a  cure — so  beneficial  to  ourselves — because  the  consequences 
of  it  may  be  that  the  peers  may  lose  their  stations,  and  the 
landed  proprietors  their  estates?" 

But  it  is  not  from  the  denial  of  rights  which  ought  to  be 
granted,  or  the  destruction  of  rights  which  have  been  granted, 
that  the  deepest  distress  comes.  That  arises  from  the  oppressive 
taxation  by  government,  of  Chartists.    The  burdens  of  state 
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are  literally  borne  by  the  poor,  and  the  labor  of  the  country  is 
mortgaged  to  keep  faith  with  the  public  creditor.  "By  indispu- 
table calculations,  "says  the  authority  quoted,  "it  can  be  shown 
that  every  working  man  is  now  taxed  to  one  third  of  his 
weekly  ivages;  supposing  the  operative  to  obtain  twelve  shil- 
lings a  week;  at  the  end  of  six  years  (the  supposed  duration 
of  parliament)  he  will  have  contributed  to  the  revenue,  from 
his  poor  earnings,  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  £Q2  8|."  Now 
if  all  were  so  taxed,  if  the  property  of  noble  men,  who  live  at 
ease,  and  revel  in  luxury,  was  taxed  in  this  proportion,  if  land- 
lords were  so  taxed — we  should  have  complaints  no  doubt 
from  working  men,  but  we  venture  the  assertion  that  agitation 
would  not  be  so  rife,  nor  disturbances  so  threatening.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  burden  is  on  the  poor.  They  have  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  state — of  that  state  which  denies  them  a  voice 
in  its  councils — and  a  share  in  its  legislation !  They  are  forced 
by  unfair  distributions,  and  unjust  valuations  of  property,  by  a 
spirit  of  favoritism  towards  the  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
great — to  feed  the  public  treasury  out  of  the  hard  hand  of  toil. 
The  labor  of  the  country  supports  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try— and  borne  down,  oppressed  though  it  be,  it  is  made  by 
law  to  pay  taxes  for  every  thing — for  the  meat  it  eats,  for  the 
light  it  enjoys,  and  almost  for  the  very  air  it  breathes! 

And  what  is  the  consequence?  Suffering — general,  intense, 
suffering.  "The  physical  suffering  of  the  working  classes  in 
England,"  says  Buhver,  "is  more  wretched  than  we  can  bear 
to  consider."  Sickness,  want,  and  all  its  attending  ills,  wither 
the  hopes  of  the  laboring  man,  and  press  him  into  the  very 
dust,  while  overtasks,  hard  toil,  coarse  food,  and  bad  air,  dead- 
en his  energy,  and  cramp  and  crush  his  spirit.  We  can  hard- 
ly realize  his  condition.  Dinn  vivat,moritur.  While  he  lives 
he  is  perishing  by  inches;  he  breathes,  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  suf- 
fer, not  to  feel  freshly  and  vigorously,  but  to  waste  away,  and 
die  prematurely — unnaturally.  No  gloomier  picture,  indeed, 
could  be  given  than  of  the  suffering  of  the  working  classes  of 
England.  The  lament  of  the  poet  is  no  fiction,  and  the  touch- 
ing pathos  of  Lamb*  no  exageration.    For  father,  for  mother, 


*  Lamb's  description  of  the  early  years  of  the  poor — Mr.  Bulwer  says,  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  pathetic  eloquence.  It  is  so.  We  give  it,  therefore,  because  it  is 
so  true  and  so  eloquent:  so  full  of  "homely  and  passionate  pathos" — and  at  the 
same  time  "one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  English  composition." 

"The  early  years  of  the  poor  have  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  I  quote 
the  description,  not  only  as  being  wholly  faithful  to  truth,  but  as  one  of  the  most 
touching  (yet  least  generally  known)  examples  of  the  highest  order  of  pathetic 
eloquence  which  modern  literature  has  produced. 
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for  child,  there  is  no  spring  time — no  summer — and  amid  the 
bleak  and  cheerless  gloom  of  a  wintry  sky  "the  home  of  the 
very  poor  is  no  home."  Proof  on  this  subject  abounds.  The 
records  of  parliament  are  full  of  evidence  as  to  the  suffering  of 
the  poor,  and  tell  a  tale  which  patriot  and  philanthropist  would 
do  well  to  study.  We  shall  give  a  portion  of  this  evidence; 
relating  in  the  first  place  to  the  food,  and  in  the  second,  to  the 
overtasking  of  youth.  This  will  picture  to  us  more  vividly 
than  any  language,  a  dark  and  terrible  history  of  early  suffer- 
ing— and  the  privations  which  generally  prevail.  Nor  let  it 
be  supposed,  so  far  as  regards  either  food  or  labor,  that  these 
are  extreme  cases,  and  confined  to  the  young.  The  progress 
from  manhood  to  old  age  is  marked  by  as  deep  and  gloomy  a 
history.  We  are  indebted  for  the  table,  and  the  evidence,  to 
Mr.  Bulwer's  England  and  the  English: 

"The  following  table,  drawn  chiefly  from  official  returns,  will 
show  clearly,  and  at  a  glance,  the  comparative  condition  of  each 

"The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  out  the  sting  of  man's  poverty. 
But  the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle!  It  is  none  of  the  least  frightful 
features  in  that  condition,  that  there  is  no  childishness  in  its  dwellings.  Poor  peo- 
ple, said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us  one  day,  do  not  bring  up  their  children;  they  drag 
them  up.  The  little  careless  dating  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel  is 
transformed  into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no 
one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  it,  to  sooth  it,  to  toss  it  up  and  down,  to  humour 
it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.  If  it  cries  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has 
been  prettily  said  that  'a  babe  is  fed  with  milk  and  praise.'  But  the  aliment  of 
this  poor  babe  was  thin,  unnourishing;  the  returns  to  its  little  baby- tricks,  and  ef- 
forts to  engage  attention,  bitter  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy,  or  knew 
what  a  coral  meant.  It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of  nurses;  it  was  a  stranger  to 
the  patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  attracting  novelty,  the  costlier  plaything, 
or  the  cheaper  off-hand  contrivance  to  divert  the  child;  the  prattled  nonsense  (best 
sense  to  it),  the  wise  impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  interposed, 
that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufferings,  and  awakens  the  passions  of  young  wonder. 
It  was  never  sung  to — no  one  ever  told  to  it  a  tale  of  nursery.  It  was  dragged 
up,  to  live  or  to  die  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young  dreams.  It  broke  at  once 
into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  child  exists  not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of 
dalliance;  it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  in- 
ured to  labor.  It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  the  food  with  the 
parent.  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace;  it  never  makes  him  young 
again  with  recalling  his  young  times.  The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no 
young  times.  It  makes  the  very  heart  to  bleed  to  overhear  the  casual  street  talk 
between  a  poor  woman  and  her  little  girl,  a  woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a 
condition  rather  above  the  squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contemplating.  It 
is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holydays  (fitting  that  age);  of  the  prom- 
ised ^ight,  or  play;  of  praised  sufficiency  at  school.  It  is  of  mangling  and  clear- 
starching, of  the  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes.  The  questions  of  the  child,  that 
should  be  the  very  outpouring  of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  withforecast  and  me- 
lancholy providence.  It  has  come  to  be  a  woman,  before  it  was  a  child.  It  has 
learned  to  go  to  market;  it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs;  it  is  knowing, 
acute,  sharpened;  it  never  prattles.  Had  we  not  reason  to  say,  that  the  home  of 
the  poor  is  no  home!'  "    The  last  Essays  of  Elia.    Maxon,  1833. 
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class  as  to  food,  from  the  honest  and  independent  labourer,  to  the 
convicted  and  transported  felon.  For  better  comparison  the  whole 
of  the  meat  is  calculated  as  cooked. 

THE  SCALE. 

I.  The  Independent  Agricultural  Labourer — 

According  to  the  returns  of  Labourers' 
Expenditure,  they  are  unable  to  get 
in  the  shape  of  solid  food  more  than 
an  average  allowance  of 

Bread  (daily)  16oz.=per  week       119  oz. 
Bacon,  per  week    ....    4  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking     .    1  "  Solid  Food. 

—  3—      122  oz. 

II.  The  Soldier — 

Bread  (daily)  16  oz.=per  week      112  oz. 
Meat    .    .     12    ....   84  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking     .   28  oz. 

—  56—168 

III.  The  Able-bodied  Pauper. 

Bread  per  week  98 

Meat  31  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking    .    10  44 

—  21 

Cheese    .  16 

Pudding  16—151 

In  addition  to  the  above,  which  is  an 

average  allowance,  the  inmates  of 

most  workhouses  have, 

Vegetables  48  oz. 

Soup  3  quarts. 

Milk  Porridge  3  " 

Table  Beer  7  *f 

And  many  other  comforts. 

IV.  The  Suspected  Thief — ■ 

(See  the  Jail  Returns  from  Lancaster.) 

Bread  per  week    112  oz. 

Meat  24  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking     ...     8  " 

—  16 

Oatmeal  .40 

Rice  5 

Pease   .    .  4 

Cheese  •    .  4—181 

Winchester. 
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Bread 
Meat 


per  week    192  oz. 


Loss  in  cooking 


.  .  16  oz. 
.    .    5  44 

—  11—203 


V.  The  Convicted  Thief — 
Bread  .  .  . 
Meat     .    .  . 


per  week    140  oz. 


56  oz. 
18  " 
—  38 


Loss  in  cooking 


Scotch  Barley 
Oatmeal 
Cheese  .  . 


28 
21 

12—239 


VI.  The  Transported  Thief — 

10ji  lbs.  meat  per  week=168  oz. 
Loss  in  cooking    .    56  " 


—  112 

10£  lbs.  flour,  which  will  increase  } 
when  made  into  bread    .    .  \ 


218—330 


So  that  the  industrious  laborer  has  less  than  the  pauper,  the  pau- 
per less  than  the  suspected  thief,  the  suspected  thief  less  than  the 
transported,  and  by  the  time  you  reach  the  end  of  the  graduation, 
you  rind  that  the  transported  thief  has  nearly  three  times  the  allow- 
ance of  the  honest  laborer. 

What  effect  then  have  those  laws  produced  upon  our  social  system, 
which  make  a  laborer  rise  by  his  own  degradation,  which  bid  him 
be  ambitious  to  be  a  pauper  and  aspire  to  be  aconvict!" 

Nor  is  the  evidence  on  the  factory  bill  less  striking.  It 
developes  an  awful  state  of  things.  But  it  will  explain  and 
speak  for  itself. 


Were  you  afterwards  taken  to  the  steaming  department? — Yes. 

At  what  age? — I  believe  I  was  turned  thirteen  then. 

Is  that  a  laborious  employment? — Yes;  we  stood  on  one  side  and 
turned  the  cloth  over,  and  then  we  had  to  go  to  the  other  side  and  turn 
the  cloth  over. 

Were  you  there  some  time  before  you  worked  long  hours? — Yes; 
but  there  was  so  much  work  before  hand  that  we  were  obliged  to 
start  night  work. 

At  what  age  were  you  when  you  entered  upon  that  night  work? 
I  was  nearly  fourteen. 

Will  you  state  to  this  committee  the  labor  which  you  endured 
when  you  were  put  upon  long  hours,  and  the  night  work  was  added? 
— I  started  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  went  on  till 
twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night. 


"EVIDENCE  OF  DAVID  BY  WATER. 
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What  intervals  had  you  for  food  and  rest? — We  started  at  one 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  then  we  went  on  till  five,  and 
stopped  for  half  an  hour  for  refreshment;  then  we  went  on  again  till 
eight  o'clock,  at  breakfast-time;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then 
we  went  on  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  half  an  hour  for  dinner;  and  then 
we  went  on  again  till  five  o'clock,  and  had  half  an  hour  for  drink- 
ing; and  then  we  started  at  half  past  five,  and  if  we  had  a  mind  we 
could  stop  at  nine  and  have  half  an  hour  then;  but  we  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  have  an  hour  and  a  half  together,  which  we  might 
have  at  half-past  eleven;  so  we  went  on  from  half-past  five,  and  stop- 
ped at  half-past  eleven  for  refreshment  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  mid- 
night; then  we  went  on  from  one  till  five  again,  and  then  we  stopped 
for  half  an  hour;  then  we  went  on  again  till  breakfast-time,  when  we 
had  half  an  hour;  and  then  we  went  on  again  till  twelve  o'clock,  at 
dinner  time,  and  then  we  had  half  an  hour;  and  then  we  stopped  at 
five  o'clock  again  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  for  half  an  hour  for  drinking; 
then  we  went  on  till  half  past  eleven,  and  then  we  gave  over  till  five 
o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning. 

*j£  %  ifc  4»  $K" 

You  said  you  were  taken  to  be  a  steamer;  are  not  very  stout  and 
healthy  youths  usually  selected  for  that  purpose? — Yes,  the  overlook- 
er said  he  thought  I  should  be  the  strongest. 

When  did  you  commence  on  Wednesday  morning? — At  five 
o'clock,  and  then  we  worked  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  we  had 
half  an  hour  again;  then  we  went  on  to  dinner-time,  and  had  an  hour 
at  twelve  o'clock;  and  then  at  one  o'clock  we  went  on  again  till  five; 
and  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  went  on  till  half-past 
eleven  again;  and  then  we  started  again  at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  went  on  till  five  o'clock;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and 
then  we  went  till  eight  o'clock;  we  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  then  we  went  on  till  twelve,  and  got  our  dinner;  then  at  one  o'clock 
we  went  on  till  five  o'clock,  and  then  we  had  half  an  hour;  then  we 
went  on  till  half  past  eleven,  and  then  we  gave  over  till  five  o'clock 
on  Friday  morning;  then  we  started  again  at  five  o'clock,  and  went  on 
till  eight;  then  we  went  on  till  dinner-time  at  twelve  o'clock;  then  at 
one  o'clock  we  went  on  till  five;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then 
we  went  on  till  half-past  eleven;  then  we  started  again  at  one  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  and  went  on  till  five;  then  we  had  half  an  hour 
and  went  on  till  eight;  then  we  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and 
went  on  till  twelve;  then  we  had  an  hour  for  dinner,  and  then  went 
on  from  one  o'clock  till  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  o'clock:  we  had  no 
drinking  time  on  Saturday  afternoon;  we  could  seldom  get  to  give 
over  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  as  the  other  people  did. 

*  *  *  *  *  .*  * 

You  said  that  you  were  selected  as  a  steamer  by  the  overlooker, 
on  account  of  being  a  stout  and  healthy  boy?  Yes,  he  said  he 
thought  I  was  the  strongest,  and  so  J  should  go. 
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Were  you  perfect  in  your  limbs  when  you  undertook  that  long 
and  excessive  labor? — Yes,  I  was. 

What  effect  did  it  produce  upon  you? — It  brought  a  weakness  on 
me;  I  felt  my  knees  quite  ache. 

Had  you  pain  in  your  limbs  and  all  over  your  body? — Yes. 

Show  what  effect  it  had  upon  your  limbs. — It  made  me  quite 
crooked. — [Here  the  witness  showed  his  knees  and  legs.] 

Are  your  thighs  also  bent? — Fes,  the  bone  is  quite  bent. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  had  to  endure  this  long  labor  before 
your  limbs  felt  in  that  way? — I  was  very  soon  told  of  it,  before  I 
found  it  out  myself. 

What  did  they  tell  you? — They  told  me  I  was  getting  very  crook- 
ed in  my  knees:  my  mother  found  it  first. 

What  did  she  tell  you  about  it?  She  said  I  should  kill  myself  with 
working  this  long  time. 

If  you  had  refused  to  work  these  long  hours,  and  had  ivished 
to  work  a  moderate  length  of  time  only,  should  you  have  been 
retained  in  your  situation? — /  should  have  had  to  go  home; 
I  should  have  been  turned  off  directly. 

******* 

EVIDENCE  OF  ELDON  HARGRAVE. 

In  attending  to  this  machine,  are  you  not  always  upon  the  stretch 
and  upon  the  move? — Yes,  always. 

Do  you  not  use  your  hand  a  great  deal  in  stretching  it  out? — Yes. 

What  effect  had  this  long  labor  upon  you? — I  had  a  pain  across  my 
knee,  and  I  got  crooked. 

Was  it  on  the  back  of  your  knee,  or  the  side  of  your  knee? — All 
round. 

Will  you  shoiv  your  limbs? — [Here  the  witness  exposed  his  legs 
and  knees.] 

Were  your  legs  ever  strait? — They  were  strait  before  I  went  to 
Mr.  Brown's  mill. 

******* 

You  say  that  you  worked  seventeen  hours  a  day,  all  the  year 
round;  did  you  do  that  without  interruption? — Yes. 
Could  you  attend  any  day  or  night  school? — No. 
Can  you  write? — No. 

Can  you  read? — I  can  read  a  little  in  a  spelling  book. 
Where  did  you  learn  that;  did  you  go  to  a  Sunday-school? — No,  I 
had  no  clothes  to  go  in. 

******* 

EVIDENCE  OF -MR.  THOMAS  DANIEL. 

Relative  to  the  Boys  called  Scavengers. 
You  have  stated  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  ages  of 
the  children  employed;  are  the  younger  or  older  of  the  children  em- 
Vol.  vil. — 49 
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ployed  those  that  have  to  undergo  the  great  degree  of  labor  and  es 

ertion? — The  younger. 

Those  you  call  scavengers  ? — Yes,  scavengers  and  middle-piecers. 

Will  you  state  their  average  age? — The  average  age  of  scavengers 
will  not  be  more  than  ten  years. 

r  Describe  to  the  committee  the  employment  of  those  scavengers. — 
Their  work  is  to  keep  the  machines,  while  they  are  going,  clean 
from  all  kinds  of  dust  and  dirt  that  may  be  flying  about,  and  they 
are  in  all  sorts  of  positions  to  come  at  them;  I  think  that  their  bodily 
exertion  is  more  than  they  are  able  to  bear,  for  they  are  constantly 
kept  in  a  state  of  activity. 

Have  they  not  to  clean  the  machines,  and  to  creep  under,  and  run 
round  them,  and  to  change  and  accommodate  their  position  in  every 
possible  manner,  in  order  to  keep  those  machines  in  proper  order. — 
They  are  in  all  sorts  of  postures  that  the  human  body  is  capable  of 
being  put  into,  to  come  at  the  machines. 

Are  they  not  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents,  then? — In  many  in- 
stances they  are;  but  not  so  much  now  as  they  formerly  were;  spin- 
ners take  more  care  and  more  notice  of  the  children  than  they  former- 
ly did. 

Do  you  think  that  they  are  capable  of  performing  that  work  for 
the  length  of  time  that  you  have  described? — Not  without  doing 
them  a  serious  injury  with  respect  to  their  health  and  their  bodily 
strength. 

State  the  effect  that  it  has  upon  them,  according  to  your  own  ob- 
servation and  experience. —  Those  children,  every  moment  that  they 
had  to  spare,  will  be  stretched  all  their  length  upon  the  floor  in  a 
state  of  perspiration,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
work  by  using  either  a  strap  or  some  harsh  language,  and  they 
are  kept  continually  in  a  state  of  agitation;  I  consider  them  to  be 
constantly  in  a  state  of  grief,  though  some  of  them  cannot  shed 
tears;  their  condition  greatly  depresses  their  spirits. 

They  live  in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension,  and  often  in  one  of 
terror? — They  are  always  in  terror;  and  I  consider  that  that  does 
them  as  much  injury  as  their  labor,  their  minds  being  in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation  and  fear. 

You  consider,  then,  upon  the  whole,  their  state  as  one  of  extreme 
hardship  and  misery? — So  much  so  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  my  children  shall  never  go  into  a  factory,  more  especially  as 
scavengers  and  piecers. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  those  children  are  always  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  fear? — The  reason  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  terror 
and  fear  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to  have  our  work'  done,  and  we  are 
compelled  therefore  to  use  the  strap,  or  some  harsh  language,  which 
it  hurts  my  feeling  often  to  do,  for  I  think  it  is  heart-breaking  to  the 
poor  child. 

Do  not  you  think  that  their  labor  is  more  aggravating  to  them  at 
the  end  of  the  day? — I  do;  for  we  have  to  be  more  harsh  with  them 
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tit  the  latter  part  of  the  day  than  in  the  middle  part  of  it.  The  great- 
est difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  in  point  of  making  them 
do  their  labor,  is  in  the  morning-  and  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon; 
the  long  hours  that  they  have  labored  the  day  before,  in  my  opinion, 
cause  them  to  be  very  stupid  in  the  morning. 

Have  you  observed  them  to  be  drowsy  toivards  the  after  part  of 
the  day. —  Very  much  so. 

****** 

But  we  need  not  proceed  further  with  these  details.—- 
Enough  is  given  to  show  the  state  of  the  operatives  of  Eng- 
land; and  the  fact  that  their  offspring  have  thus  to  suffer,  is 
conclusive  as  to  their  own  melancholy  condition.  No  parents, 
however  toil  worn  or  driven,  would  ever  subject  children  to 
such  treatment  unless  compelled  to  do  it  for  bread:  they  would 
starve  almost  to  save  them.  What  a  condition  to  live  and  die 
in.  And  how  awful  is  it,  that  it  should  be  forced  upon  them 
by  a  power  which  should  foster  and  protect;  forced  by  exces- 
sive taxation,  by  an  unjust  property  legislation,  by  a  tyranny 
which  no  man  can  justify,  and  which  no  people  ought  to  tol- 
erate. It  does  seem,  indeed,  as  if  Government  had  resolved  to 
exercise  over  the  poor  a  despotic  rule,  to  bury  them  in  degra- 
dation, or  else  to  drive  them  to  despair! 

But  there  is  another  cause  of  grievance  which  perhaps 
more  than  all  others,  chafes,  and  vexes,  and  maddens  Chartists. 
We  allude  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
them  by  the  magistracy,  rendered  still  more  galling  by  their 
open  favoritism  towards  the  titled,  and  the  powerful.  The 
law  of  libel  as  construed  in  England  is  a  fit  instrument  for  des- 
potic rule.  Jeremy  Bentham  defines  it  to  be  "any  thing  Avhich 
any  body  at  any  time  may  be  pleased  to  dislike  for  any  rea- 
son." Certain  it  is  that,  this  law  can  be  used  by  a  corrupt 
magistracy  to  crush  every  thing  like  freedom  of  debate,  or  lib- 
erty of  speech.  And  even  if  that  fail,  by  means  of  excessive 
bail,  they  could  imprison  humble  men,  without  a  trial  by  their 
peers,  under  the  most  vague  charges  and  idle  suspicions.  As 
for  instance.  A  leading  Chartist,  an  active  politician,  and  a 
dangerous  opponent  of  government,  during  the  canvass  or 
pending  an  election,  publishes  an  address  to  his  party.  Com- 
plaint is  made  against  him  for  circulating  a  seditious  libel.  He 
is  taken  before  the  magistrates,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
government,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  committed.  But 
the  offence  is  bailable.  His  friends  stand  ready  to  go  his  bail. 
The  magistrates,  however,  fix  that  so  high,  as  to  ensure  his  im- 
prisonment— and  thus;  this  active  politician,  and  dangerous  op 
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ponent,  is  disposed  of  without  difficulty.  So  on  the  other  hand, 
if  a  lord  or  a  man  of  station  is  guilty  of  a  penal  offence — no 
matter  how  glaring — or  how  damnable — this  same  magistra- 
cy, going  through  the  forms  of  the  law,  hearing  the  proof, 
committing,  etc;  by  making  the  bail  nominal — may  render 
the  prosecution  harmless,  and  the  committal  a  mere  mockery. 
Now  we  say  that  this  body,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  have 
used  these  means  to  break  down  Chartists  for  political  offences, 
and,  at  the  same  time  to  hide  darker  crimes  committed  by  the 
noble  and  wealthy. 

But  bad  as  this  conduct  is,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  direct 
and  open  warfare  of  government  upon  the  laboring  classes, 
and  this  we  allude  to,  in  the  second  place,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  their  complaints,  and  passionate  opposition.  The 
higher  orders  rule  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  how 
do  they  rule?  Do  they  rely  on  the  good  will  and  affections  of 
the  governed  ?  Do  they  aim  to  secure  this  good  will  and  af- 
fection? These  orders  treat  the  humbler  classes  as  if  they 
were  aliens — outcasts — tools  to  be  used  at  their  will,  and  for 
their  pleasure;  and  rely  for  their  support,  wholly  upon  the 
bludgeons  of  the  police,  or  bayonets  of  the  soldiery.  They 
feel  no  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  show  none :  and  both  the 
authority  of  the  magistracy,  and  of  parliament,  are  used  for 
party  or  for  power,  used  politically,  used  to  overawe  the  peo- 
ple, to  hold  them  in  check,  and  force  them  to  submit  to  what- 
ever either  may  decree.  This  is  a  strong  statement.  But 
proof  is  at  hand,  and  numberless  instances  could  be  given  to 
show  that  we  have  not  spoken  too  strongly.  We  select  three; 
the  first  touching  the  legal  tyranny  exercised  over  the  poor  by 
the  magistracy,  the  second  showing  the  legal  favoritism  which 
that  body  practices  towards  the  rich,  the  third  illustrating  the 
heartless  neglect  by  government  of  the  laboring  classes. 

James  Lovett,  and  Joseph  Collins,  were  apprehended  at 
Birmingham  on  the  sixth  of  July  last,  and  charged  with  publish- 
ing a  seditious  libel.  They  were  strangers  in  that  city;  had 
gone  there  to  attend  a  political  convention;  and  as  members  of 
that  convention  had  given  utterance  to  their  opinions  freely 
and  strongly.  This  was  their  offence.  They  were  taken  be- 
fore the  magistrates  on  that  day — lodged  in  jail  during  the 
night,  and  on  the  seventh  of  July  were  committed  for  trial,  and 
personal  bail  demanded  to  the  amount  of  .£500,  and  two 
sureties  each  in  the  sum  of  £250.  For  workingmen  this  bail 
was  excessive,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  could 
not  have  given  it.  But  the  requisite  bail  was  tendered,  and 
refused  without  any  e?iqui?y  as  to  its  sufficiency!  Conse- 
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quently  Lovett  and  Collins  were  thrown  into  the  common 
jail;  placed  upon  a  footing  with  the  vilest  criminals;  stripped 
naked  before  the  turnkeys;  their  hair  shaved  off;  put  in  a  room 
with  twenty  two  felons,  some  of  whom  were  in  a  most  filthy 
state;  compelled  to  wash  in  the  same  cistern  of  water  with 
these  men;  and,  in  short,  were  deprived  of  every  comfort, 
subjected  to  insult,  and  to  the  most  wanton  indignities. 
Learning  these  facts  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
went  from  Birmingham  to  London — to  go  bail  for  Lovett 
— whom  they  knew — and  whose  worth  and  value  as  a  man 
are  admitted;  when  lo !  after  being  confined  for  eleven  days  and 
nights,  it  was  discovered  by  the  magistrates  that  the  bail  which 
had  been  offered  was  sufficient,  and  they  were  discharged. 
Why  this  outrage?  Why,  for  political  offences  do  that, 
which  the  darkest  felony  would  not  justify?  Why  confine 
them  without  enquiring  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  bail? — 
Lovett  and  Collins  were  Chartists — and  the  magistracy  resol- 
ved to  awe  them  and  their  fellows  into  submission  by  this 
tyranny  * 

Now  if  the  magistracy  were  alike  rigid,  if  in  doing  wrong 
they  were  consistent,  something  might  be  said  in  their  behalf. 
But  they  have  not  this  excuse.  They  are  not  alike  rigid;  they 
are  not  consistent.  To  day  they  show  no  mercy  to  the  poor 
man  who  is  guilty  of  some  political  offence;  to-morrow  they 
hide  a  wealthy  felon's  shame  by  a  lax  exercise  of  the  same  means 
which  before  proved  so  severe.  One  instance  on  this  point  we 
have  which  is  a  contrast  to  the  case  of  Lovett  and  Collins. 
The  Right  Rev.  Percy  Jocelyn,  a  bishop,  committed  a  most 
flagrant  offence.  He  was  charged  with  it — was  taken  before 
a  magistrate — and  the  crime  proved.  Was  he  punished? 
Was  he  sent  to  jail?  He  was  committed  for  trial;  but  was  or- 
dered to  give  bail  in  the  same  amount  demanded from  Lovett 
and  Collins.  He,  a  bishop,  nephew  to  an  earl, having  a  clear 
income  of  £10,000,  after  violating  the  law  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner,  and  under  the  most  offensive  circumstances — desecra- 
ting at  once  the  sanctity  of  the  lawn,  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
domestic  hearth — he  was  treated  with  all  kindness,  and  order- 
ed to  give  bail  in  £500,  and  two  securities  each  of  £250.  This 
amount  he  paid  to  his  bail,  (who  in  due  season  handed  it  over 
to  the  sheriff,)  and  then  the  bishop  fled  to  the  continent,  leaving 
his  lawyer  to  settle  the  matter  in  this  easy  way !  What  a 
contrast  between  the  cases t  How  well  does  it  illustrate  the  le- 
gal tyranny  and  favoritism  which  is  practiced !    How  strong- 
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ly,too,  does  it  justify,  what  is  so  often  said  to  be  the  charge  of 
the  demagogue — that  there  is  a  law  for  the  poor — and  a 
law  for  the  rich.  How  clearly  does  it  prove  that  through 
the  law  of  libel,  or  by  the  power  of  bail,  enquiry  may  be 
checked,  freedom  of  debate  and  personal  liberty  destroyed 
and  crime  and  licentiousness  be  protected!  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  power  of  the  magistracy  is  thus  used — is  used 
politically — used  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  poor  and  cloak  the 
crimes  of  the  powerful. 

But  the  government  of  England  does  not  conceal  its  pur- 
poses, or  leave  its  agents  to  declare  them.  It  plays  its  part 
boldly.  It  acts  out  these  purposes  and  hesitates  not  to  avow, 
not  in  words,  but  by  deeds,  its  want  of  sympathy  towards  Char- 
tists, and  working  men.  All  that  we  have  said,  indeed,  only 
proves  this  fact.  But  often  there  are  occasions — contrasts 
— presented  which  tell  more  plainly  than  any  thing  else 
can,  the  feelings  of  government,  and  its  friends.  One  of 
these  occasions  has  lately  occurred,  and  it  is  apposite  to 
our  purpose.  Parliament  a  short  time  since,  granted 
.£30,000  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  debate  on  the 
subject  was  spirited,  and  the  act  was  passed  by  a  mctjority  of 
only  five  votes!  Thirty  thousand  pounds  from  the  British 
government  for  the  education  of  the  poor !  That  was  all  that 
could  be  done  for  this  great  object.  "Complaints  were  heard 
every  day,  it  was  said,  and  every  where,  about  taxation,  and 
more  could  not  be  appropriated."  But  her  majesty  needed  new 
stables  at  Windsor — and  her  fine  horses — her  noble  blooded 
horses — would  suffer  unless  cared  for.  The  demand  is  made 
of  this  same  parliament,  and  seventy-five  thousand  pounds, 
without  debate,  almost  without  opposition,  is  granted  for  this 
object!  Horses  it  seems  must  be  protected  against  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  but  the  poor  may  almost  suffer  death 
without  enquiry!  The  country  may  be  taxed  to  build  stables 
for  the  royal  stud; — but  it  may  not  be  taxed  to  erect  school 
houses  for  the  children  of  the  humble!  It  will  not  do  to 
appropriate  large  sums  of  money  for  moral  and  religious  ends; 
but  any  amount  that  is  required  may  be  obtained  to  repair  or 
rebuild  palaces  for  royalty!  Imagine,  if  we  can,  what  must 
be  the  feelings  of  the  intelligent  poor,  who  are  made  so  by  leg- 
islation, when  they  witness  such  abuse  of  power — such  a  want 
of  sympathy  for  them  and  their  rights,  such  wanton  neglect  of 
their  advancement!' 

Now  from  these  facts,  from  this  denial  to  Chartists  of  their 
just  rights,  from  the  taking  away  of  other  rights  (essential  to 
their  happiness,)  which  they  had  enjoyed,  from  excessive  tax- 
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ation,  and  deep  suffering,  from  a  legal  tyranny  exercised  over 
them  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  legal  favoritism  shown,  on  the 
other,  to  the  high  born  and  wealthy,  and  from  the  continued 
neglect,  and  entire  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  government 
to  wards  them,  we  may  learn,  not  only  what  they  have  endured, 
but  the  cause  of  whatever  has  been  violent  or  lawless  in 
their  conduct.  The  wonder  with  us  is,  that  the  working 
classes  have  borne  abuse  and  outrage  and  usurpation  so  long 
and  so  patiently.  Enough  unquestionably  has  been  done, 
enough  has  been  left  undone,  by  government,  to  awaken  in 
them  the  strongest  feelings,  and  the  fiercest  resistance.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  want.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  shut  out  from 
common  pleasures,  and  to  be  deprived  of  common  privileges. 
But  to  be  insulted  in  consequence  of  this  want;  to  be  scoffed 
at, and  scorned;  to  be  treated  as  boors;  to  be  taunted  with  vul- 
garity— because  these  privileges  are  not  enjoyed, — this  is  too 
much  for  poor  humanity  to  bear;  and  if  this  insult  and  con- 
tumely and  outrage,  are  committed,  as  they  often  are,  when 
hunger  pinches,  when  starvation  is  about  to  enter  the  door, 
when  the  moaning  of  wife,  or  cry  of  child,  falls  upon  the  ear 
and  stuns  the  heart  of  father,  and  son,  is  it  strange,  is  it 
wrong  in  them  to  feel  as  if  theirs  was  the  right  to  revenge  and 
destroy?  Silence  here  would  be  criminal,  and  submission  to 
this  accumulated  wrong  a  base  desertion  of  duty.  Better  far 
is  it  that  a  bold  impulse  should  carry  men  too  far  when  thus 
stur-g  by  insult,  and  goaded  by  injury,  than  that  they  should 
hug  their  fetters  under  some  coward  plea.  We  are  awe-struck 
at  the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes  of  England,  and 
the  wonder  with  us,  we  repeat  it — is,  not  that  they  have 
been  violent — lawless — but  that  they  have  not  long  since 
armed  themselves,  and  done  battle  for  the  right.  No  op- 
pression could  be  darker;  no  suffering  keener;  and  we 
cannot  hesitate  in  saying  that  they  have  cause  for,  and 
would  be  justified  in  resorting  in  self  defence,  to  the  strong- 
est measures. 

But  is  it  true  as  charged  that  the  Chartists  have  been  violent 
and  lawless  in  conduct?  We  do  not  refer  now  to  particular  indi- 
viduals; no  doubt  many  abandoned  men  have  joined  and  act- 
ed with.  them.  That  is  always  the  case  with  reformers,  and  if 
this  be  the  test  either  of  the  goodness  of  a  cause,  or  the  integrity 
of  its  advocates.  Luther  and  his  friends  would  have  been 
condemned  long  ago.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  Chartists  as  a 
party  have  been  violent  or  lawless  in  action?  We  think  not. 
At  Birmingham  serious  riots  have  occurred.    And  from  the 
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investigations  which  have  taken  place  it  would  seem,  that 
they  were  there  in  the  wrong,  if  men  abused  as  they 
have  been,  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  wrong  for  any,  even  the 
maddest,  attempts,  to  gain  their  rights.  Still  the  majority  of 
the  party — the  party  itself — condemn  as  strongly  as  we  can 
do,  all  riot  and  outbreak.  Though  discontented,  it  is  not 
disaffected — though  most  miserable,  and  desirous  of  great 
changes,  it  is  not  hostile  to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Thus  speaks  Mr.  Atwood  in  presenting  the  famous  petition 
signed  by  1,200,000  laboring  men,  and  we  could  quote  beside 
the  speeches  of  their  leaders,  and  the  advice  of  their  chief  or- 
gans, and  best  conducted  papers,  in  proof  of  this  statement.  But 
we  deem  it  unnecessary.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact 
that  in  them  all,  and  from  them  all,  we  have  but  one  direction 
given — the  recommendation  to  resort  only  to  constitutional 
means  to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances.  Political  associations, 
discussions  by  tracts,  lectures  before  the  people,  an  open  and 
manly  avowal  and  defence  of  their  opinions — this  is  the 
way  in  which  they  hope  to  get  the  ear,  and  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  English  people,  and  thus  to  master  abuse,  and  rid 
their  homes  and  their  country  of  wrong  and  usurpation.  Such 
is  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  Chartist  leaders  and  papers; 
and  though  they  speak  strongly,  and  act  resolutely — we  do 
not  think  it  can  be  fairly  charged,  or  if  charged,  fairly  made 
out,  that  as  a  party,  they  have  been,  or  are,  either  violent,  or 
lawless  in  conduct. 

We  have  shown  the  condition  of  parties  in  England,  that  the 
effect  of  the  Chartist  move  was  not  bad  upon  them;  that  the 
principles  of  the  Chartists  are  right;  and  that  if  they  were  vio- 
lent or  lawless  in  conduct  they  had  cause  for  it,  and  were  fair- 
ly justified;  but  that  in  fact  they  had  not  as  a  party  been  vio- 
lent or  lawless,  and  consequently,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
name,  and  respect,  of  patriots.  One  point  further  remains. 
Will  the  Chartists  as  a  party  be  ephemeral?  Have  the  friends 
of  freedom  cause  to  hope  for  a  wide  benefit  from  their  action? 
Can  they  advance  the  progress  of  society? 

Chartists  it  is  said  will  be  ephemeral  because  the  middling  in- 
terest opposes  them.  That  interest  is  strong,  and  wields  a 
mighty  influence  in  England.  No  opposition  is  more  to  be 
feared;  it  is  more  powerful  than  the  combined  force  of  ,all  other 
parties.  Still  we  do  not  think  this  opinion  correct  because 
we  believe  this  interest,  in  the  first  place,  will  not  oppose  the 
Chartists,  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  if  it  does,  that  it  is 
not  strong  enough  to  put  them  down. 

We  say,  then,  that  there  will  be  no  opposition  be- 
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tween  these  parties;  and  we  say  so,  because  it  is  their 
interest  to  unite.  Both  agree  that  parliament,  composed 
as  it  is  of  gentlemen  and  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  the  greatest  wealth,  unacquainted  by  station  and  from 
habits,  with  the  wants  of  the  humbler  classes,  has  legisla- 
ted for  them  in  the  dark,  and  either  ignorantly  or  perversely, 
increased  their  sufferings,  and  to  remedy  this  evil  by  securing 
a  fair  representation  for  these  classes  is  the  aim  and  wish  of 
both.  How,  then,  can  they  be  divided?  No  doubt  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Chartists,  for  a  time,  alarmed  the  middling  interest; 
no  doubt  the  outrages  committed  by  a  few  of  the  more  violent, 
led  it  to  oppose  them;  but  as  boldness  and  violence  al- 
ways accompany  all  new  movements — we  may  rest  assured 
that  this  will  soon  be  forgotten,  or  at  least,  forgiven.  The 
union  indeed,  between  these  parties  is  begun,  and  in  any  event 
they  must  act  in  concert.  Will  the  middling  interest  side  with 
the  Whigs?  Can  it  act  with  the  Tories?  As  to  the  middling 
classes,  says  Mr.  Atwood  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  as  to  the  middling  classes,  he  was  certain  if  it  came  to  a 
question  they  would  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
ranging  with  the  laboring  classes.  It  will  come  to  a  question; 
and  the  union  between  them  will  be  perfected. 

But  admit  that  this  cannot  be,  and  that  the  middling  classes 
continue  to  oppose  the  Chartists;  still  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  latter  will  fall,  or  be  ephemeral.  They  are  just  organized; 
and  having  one  element  of  power — numbers — they  lack  only 
discipline  and  leaders  to  maintain  their  position,  and  exercise  a 
wide  influence.  With  these  Chartists  must  be  strong — strong 
enough  to  cope  successfully  with  any  party;  strong  enough  to 
uphold  their  principles,  and  diffuse  them  throughout  the  realm. 
Now  that  they  will  learn  this  discipline,  and  gain  these  lead- 
ers, we  feel  assured.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The  day  has  pas- 
sed when  numbers  do  not  tell.  "King  numbers"  is  no  insignifi- 
cant phrase;  and  though  it  may  boast  of  no  coroneted  brow,  or 
gartered  knee,  it  lias  power  enough  to  make  royality  quake 
when  covered  with  these  gaudy  and  inglorious  insignia.  And 
we  have  evidence  enough  before  us  now  to  show  that  these 
Chartists  are  not  without  their  influence  even  in  high  quarters 
— undisciplined — unrepresented  though  they  be;  and  as  their 
very  wants  and  sufferings  must  force  them  ere  long  to  learn  a 
proper  discipline,  we  may  be  satisfied  thattheir  strength  will  not 
be  wasted  on  desert  air,  or  overturned  for  want  of  leaders  by 
the  single  or  united  attack  of  all  the  other  parties  of  the  realm. 

There  cannot  we  think  be  any  doubt  as  to  this  result  if  we 
regard  at  all  the  experience  of  the  past.    It  is  the  people  of 
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Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who  have  won  whatever  of  liberty 
they  enjoy.  The  rulers,  the  aristocracy,  the  wealth,  the 
learning  even  of  that  land,  have,  for  the  most  part,  opposed  all 
change.  The  reason  for  this,  we  have  given.  They  were 
content  because  they  were  well  off.  The  people,  then,  have 
had  to  create  through  public  opinion — by  the  force  of  num- 
bers,— the  means  of  gaining  power,  and  in  this  way  the  dif- 
ferent liberal  parties  have  risen  to  station — and  to  authority. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  radicals.  They  now  oppose  the 
Chartists.  But  time  was  when  they  were  denounced  as  strong- 
ly by  the  mighty — and  we  all  remember  how  often  the  foulest 
charges  were  made  against  them.  They  were  called  levellers, 
revolutionists,  rebels.  But  they  worked  among  the  people ;  agi- 
tated; got  numbers  to  support  them;  created  a  public  opinion; 
and  now  the  mighty  read  their  publications,  and  meet 
and  mingle  with  them  in  debate.  Consider  the  histo- 
ry of  Irish  agitations.  O'Connell  and  his  friends  oppose  the 
Chartists.  But  like  them  they  were  once  despised  and  scorned ; 
and  an  English  house  of  commons,  laughed  at  their  preten- 
sions, and  ridiculed  their  claims.  They  persevered.  Ireland 
was  agitated,  and  her  might  secured  by  the  great  agitator; 
and  now  he  is  listened  to  with  attention,  and  his  requests  gran- 
ted, merely  because  he  has  this  home  support.  Thus,  too,  has 
it  been  with  the  middling  interest..  They  have  passed  through 
this  same  ordeal,  and  by  the  same  means  have  gained  an  in- 
fluence— which  none  dare  insult.  For  Chartists  the  same 
course  is  open,  and  let  who  will  oppose,  the  same  result  will 
follow.  We  do  not  believe,  then,  that  they  will  be  ephemeral; 
we  do  not  fear  for  them  disaster  or  defeat. 

The  spirit  of  Chartism  will  notbe  ephemeral.  It  must  grow. 
It  has  vigor  enough  in  it,  and  stimulus  enough  around  it,  to 
push  it  on,  and  keep  it  up.  There  is  much,  we  admit,  in  the 
conduct  of  its  friends  which  is  wrong  and  absurd ;  but  despite  of 
this,  and  of  all  opposition,  despite  of  ridiculous  device  and  fool- 
ish whim,  of  partial  abstinence,'  and  Sacred  month,'  this  spirit 
is  well  grounded.  It  has  its  seat  in  the  deeply  rooted  injuries  en- 
dured by  the  people;  in  the  wrong  done  them  by  a  false  and 
artificial  system,  which  makes  accident,  not  merit,  family  not 
mind,  the  basis  of  distinction,  and  the  test  of  superiority.  Gov- 
ernment may  toil  to  overawe  this  spirit;  the  aristocracy  may 
resist  it;  parties  may  combine  to  press  it  down;  but  no  power 
can  erase  it  from  the  common  mind.  It  is  burnt  in  there,  and 
just  so  long  as  these  injuries  and  this  wrong  exist,  just  so  long 
as  labor  is  disregarded,  just  so  long  as  the  poor  are  neglected, 
despised,  overworked,  just  so  long  as  hereditary  rulers  refuse 
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to  recognize  their  rights,  just  so  long  will  the  spirit  of  Chart- 
ism speed  its  way  from  heart  to  heart  until  it  gathers  power 
enough  to  sweep  away  abuse,  and  with  it  usurpation  and 
usurper.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  thinka  party  ephemeral,  which  is  so 
created,  which  is  thus  based,  which  has  for  its  aim  self  preser- 
vation, which  is  nourished  by  all  the  stronger  feelings  and  pas- 
sions of  our  nature.  It  must  grow,  we  repeat  it,  and  nothing 
can  stop  it. 

The  Chartists,  we  say,  as  a  party  are  destined  to  live.  Will 
they  aid  a  good  cause;  will  they  advance  reform,  and  benefit 
society?  Forgetting  all  that  we  have  said,  putting  aside  the 
spirit  which  brought  them  into  being,  and  which  now  fills 
them,  we  feel  as  if  they  must;  and  we  so  feel,  because  we 
have  faith  in  them,  and  faith  in  the  principles  which  govern 
them.  We  say  faith  in  them:  for  wherever  man,  stepping  be- 
yond the  beaten  track,  and  breaking  through  the  habits  of  life, 
and  customs  of  caste,  stands  up  before  men,  and  seeks  to  strip 
power  of  its  usurpations,  and  gain  for  the  individual  his  rights,  we 
know  that  a  good  spirit  is  in  him,  and  he  will  work  out  his 
deliverance.  One  half  the  battle  is  to  speak  out.  Men  feel 
rightly  enough,  and  see  quickly  enough,  when  they  suffer  or  do 
wrong:  it  is  the  will  not  to  do — not  to  suffer  wrong — which  is 
so  difficult  to  be  felt.  That  comes  not  from  impu^;  not  from 
passion;  not  from  combination;  it  comes,  if  it  ^me  at  all,  from 
the  heart:  from  the  heart  when  it  is  full  interflowing,  because 
its  best  affections  are  crushed,  and  i*-  noblest  aspiring,  dashed; 
and  its  holier  hopes  withered.  1  hen  *  1S  that  the  will  of  the 
people  in  iron  firmness  br-fc'S  out  truly  and  nobly  the  purposes 
of  the  people.  Now  tfie  laboring  classes  of  England  are  so 
moved  and  th^10re  *s  ^  tnat  we  have  faith  in  them.  It  is 
not  only  a  s^od  omen;  but  it  is  a  sure  presage  of  victory:  it  is 
not  ovh  a  glorious  sight;  but  it  is  a  guarantee  of  a  nobler  pro- 
gress of  man. 

But  above  all  have  we  confidence  in  this  result  because  our 
faith  is  strong  in  the  principles  which  Chartists  profess.  These 
must  give  them  character,  and  gain  for  them  strength.  No 
man,  or  set  of  men  can  act  upon  these  principles,  without 
being  felt.  They  are  moral  in  character,  and  bring  to  those 
who  embrace  them  moral  power.  Point  us  not,  then,  to  the 
poor  Chartists  who  support  them.  Tell  us  not  of  the  noble 
and  the  mighty  who  oppose  them.  For  this  we  care  not.  The 
energy  of  principle  is  irresistible.  It  gives  to  the  poorest  heart 
a  giant  might.  It  enables  "the  humblest  men  to  stand  every- 
where firm  as  the  rock  amid  ocean  billows.  Chartists  have 
cause  enough  from  without  to  keep  them  up;  but  the  "divine 
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idea  of  right,"  the  faith,  the  conviction — in  that,  creates  for  them 
a  power  within  which  must  force  them  on.  Can  we  doubt? 
We  know  that  the  sires  of  these  same  men  were  serfs.  We 
know  that  it  was  a  peasant  of  Judea  that  gave  life  to  man,  and 
that  peasant  arms  ever  since  have  struck  the  strongest  blows  for 
liberty.  We  cannot  then  doubt  or  despond.  Our  faith,  in- 
deed, is  all  the  stronger  and  brighter,  because  humble  men, 
feeling  their  self  respect,  feeling,  not  alone  the  wish  to  enjoy 
the  right,  but  a  faith,  a  conviction  in  it,  have  resolved  in  ear- 
nest to  possess  it.  Whoever  knew,  enquires  the  christian  pat- 
riot, whoever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worst  in  such  a  contest? 
let  her  and  falsehood  grapple,  and  she  will  triumph.  Be  it, 
then,  that  humble  men,  that  poor  men,  that  despised  and 
scorned  Chartists,  lead  on  in  this  contest — we  feel  assured  that 
victory  will  perch  upon  their  banners. 

We  are  not  alarmed  at  their  violence  and  fierceness,  and 
fear  not  any  bad  results  from  outbreaks — and  lawless  effort. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  French  revolution  with  its  "wild  irre- 
ligiouslook,  its  denial  of  God,  its  fierce  September  massacres," 
was  yet  a  blessing,  because,  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  there  was 
f^st  and  above  all,  burning  there,  the  conviction  of  right.  It  is 
certain  at  least,  when  this  conviction  exists  with  a  faith  in 
heaven  ana  a  hereafter,  that  no  violence,  however  heated — no 
movement — nwever  w[\& — can  d0  lasting  injury.  There  are 
times,  indeed,  whei*socjety  needs  a  strong  blast  to  stir  it  up; 
and  when  this  is  so,  ol  \vhat  avail  the  low  an.d  distant  mutter- 
ings  of  the  thunder?  It  is  tn.  sudden  peal  breaking  over  it  as 
if  it  would  rend  all  asunder,  whicv.  alone  can  startle  and  wake 
up.  Now  the  government  of  Great  retain  and  Ireland  has 
been  in  this  condition.  It  has  had  its  wai*;no-s.  jt  has  heard 
the  far  off  thunder;  but  these  have  rather  lullea-ian  disturbed 
it.  The  sudden  peal,  then,  was  needed;  and  it  hasten  sent 
forth;  not  as  full— not  as  high  toned  as  we  could  wish;  \,vit  it 
has  been  sent  forth  with  power;  and  now  Britons  are  startled 
and  waked  up,  and  every  where,  at  inns,  and  on  the  high  ways, 
on  change  and  in  the  market  place,  in  private  and  in  public, 
enquire  whence  it  comes,  and  what  it  bodes.  Who  are  these 
Chartists,  what  do  they  demand,  what  are  their  principles, 
what  rights  do  they  claim,  these  are  the  questions  everywhere 
asked,  and  thus  are  they  advocates  of  freedom,  missionaries  at 
large  among  the  people,  exciting  their  attention  to  abuse,  expo- 
sing wrong  and  usurpation,  awakening  their  curiosity  to  great 
truth,  and  teaching  and  telling  them  that  they  may  have  the 
right  if  they  but  will  it.  We  feel,  therefore,  as  if  the  Chartists 
must  do  good,  as  if  they  must  gain  character,  and  grow  in 
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strength,  as  if,  under  providence,  they  would  be'the  means  of 
advancing  society,  by  spreading  truer  notions  of  man's  digni- 
ty, and  a  deeper,  nobler  love  of  liberty.  N. 

(See  page  385.) 

LORD  BROUGHAM'S  SPEECH. 

Among  the  persons  arrested  for  seditious  resolutions  at  a  meeting 
of  Chartists  in  Birmingham  were  two  delegates  named  James  Lovett 
and  Joseph  Collins.  The  cruel  treatment  which  they  suffered  under 
the  gaol  system  of  that  place  was  the  ground  of  a  petition  to  Parliament 
presented  by  Lord  Brougham.  On  presenting  it  Lord  Brougham 
spoke  at  large  upon  the  habitual  inhumanity  of  the  discipline  under 
which  the  petitioners  had  suffered,  involving  conduct,  as  his  lordship 
said,  "the  most  shameful  he  had  ever  heard  of,  and  reflecting  the 
greatest  disgrace  on  all  parties  connected  with  it."  The  following 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Lord  Brougham,  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
read  with  interest: 

"  The  petitioners  were  apprehended  at  Birmingham  on  the  6th  of 
July,  and  taken  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  charged  with  pub- 
lishing and  circulating  a  seditious  libel.    He  had  read  the  aliedged 
libel,  which  was  in  the  form  of  resolutions  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  in 
that  town,  called  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  police.    The  language 
in  the  resolutious  was  strong,  and  he  had  no  complaint  to  make  as  to 
the  putting  these  men  on  their  trial;  but  they  stated  that  after  they 
had  been  taken  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  they  were  lodged  in 
a  gaol  in  that  town,  and  thence  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  removed 
to  the  county  gaol  of  Warwick,  committed  for  trial  and  personal  bail 
demanded  to  the  amount  of  500/.,  and  two  securities  in  the  amount 
of  250/.  The  petitioners  complained  of  the  exorbitant  amount  of  bail 
demanded,  as  they  were  only  working  men.    They  stated  that  when 
removed  to  the  county  gaol  they  were  stripped  stark  naked  in  the 
presence  of  two  turnkeys,  and  examined  all  over,  to  discover  if  there 
were  any  marks  on  their  bodies,  an  indignity  which  they  emphatical- 
ly remonstrated  against.    The  noble  and  learned  lord  referred  to 
the  case  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who,  in  the  neighboring  county, 
was  prosecuted,  tried  and  convicted  of  the  same  offence.    If,  said 
his  lordship,  he  had  been  incarcerated  by  warrant  of  the  Birmingham 
justices,    and    carried    to    Warwick    gaol,    the    same  treatment 
which   the  petitioners    had  undergone  must  have  been  the  lot 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.    The  statements  of  the  petitioners  had,  he 
said,  been  subjected  to  the  most  scrutinizing  investigation,  by  a  per- 
son than  whom  no  man  out  of  the  profession  to  which  he  (Lord 
Broug>,am)  belonged,  was  better  qualified  for  such  an  enquiry;  and 
on  the  askance  of  this  person  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  would  pledge  himself  to  the  accuracy  of  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment.   The  petitioners,  in  allusion  to  further  indignities  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  stated  that  they  were  taken  into  a  room  in  which 
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there  were  no  less  than  eight  prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  in  a  fil- 
thy state;  that  they  were  compelled  to  strip  themselves  naked,  and  to 
bathe  in  the  same  cistern  of  water  with  those  men,  and  to  dry  them- 
selves with  the  same  towel,  and  that  a  common  felon  was  ordered  to 
cut  the  hair  off  their  heads — an  indignity  to  which  they  had  to  submit. 
(Hear,  hear,  from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  a  laugh  from  some  of  the 
opposition  benches.)  He  was  astonished  and  extremely  mortified  to 
find  that  such  a  statement  as  this  should  produce,  in  any  part  of  the 
house,  tokens  of  merriment.  He  deemed  it  to  be  the  most  disgrace- 
ful conduct  he  had  ever  known,  and  he  felt  ashamed  to  belong  to  a 
house  in  which  such  a  statement  could  excite  a  smile.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  could  only,  however,  be  with  a  few  of  their  lordships.  The  peti- 
tioners then  stated  that  their  shirts  were  taken  from  them,  and  mark- 
ed with  the  initials  of  their  names,  in  characters  almost  an  inch  in 
length;  that  they  were  put  in  a  room  in  which  there  were  twenty-two 
other  persons  on  various  other  charges,  and  one  of  them  was  affected 
with  the  itch;  and  under  these  circumstances  they  were  kept  in  con- 
finement for  eleven  days  in  the  county  gaol  of  Warwick.  They  also 
state  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  into  ranks  in  the  open  yard 
with  other  prisoners  to  receive  their  food,  and  to  be  examined  by  the 
the  doctor  to  see  if  they  had  taken  the  itch;  that  they  were  exhibited 
to  persons  who  came  to  the  gaol  from  curiosity*  that  they  were  con- 
fined to  the  common  gaol  allowance,  a  small  loaf,  which  they  be- 
lieved did  not  weigh  more  than  one  pound  and  a  half,  one  pint  of  oat- 
meal gruel,  without  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  cheese  each  day,  except 
Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  when  they  were  served  with  one  pint  of 
what  was  called  beef  soup,  in  which,  however,  there  was  not  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  like  meat,  and  which  was  so  offensive  that  they 
were  obliged  to  abstain  from  eating  it.  In  addition  to  the  common 
gaol  allowance  they  were  allowed,  with  the  untried  prisoners,  to 
spend  threepence  a-day  on  butter,  eggs  and  bacon,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  any  fire  to  cook  them,  and  were  obliged  to  eat  them  raw;  that 
during  eight  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  were  locked  up  in  a 
cell,  and  that  they  were  compelled,  under  the  pain  of  solitary  con- 
finement, to  make  their  own  beds,  and  to  roll  them  up  in  so  com- 
pact a  form  as  totally  to  exclude  the  air,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
when  they  were  unrolled  the  smell  was  offensive.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  were  prohibited  from  seeing  any  person  but  the  gaoler,  except 
at  certain  hours;  their  watches,  money,  and  everything  were  taken 
from  them,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  use  either  knife  or  fork. 
No  books  were  allowed  them,  or  paper,  and  they  were  not  allowed 
to  read  any  letters  that  were  addressed  to  them  until  they  had  been 
previously  read  by  some  officer  of  the  gaol. 

In  making  these  statements  the  petitioners  did  not  compl?"1  °f  tne 
personal  conduct  of  the  governor,  but  in  conclusion  th^y  prayed  the 
house  to  take  their  case  into  consideration.  Thp  result  was  that  the 
petitioners  had  been  detained  in  prison  vndex  these  frightful  cir- 
cumstances for  eleven  days,  upon  the  jmjund  that  they  had  not  offer- 
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ed  sufficient  bail,  although  they  had  in  vain  urged  that  it  was  difficult 
for  men  in  their  situation  to  tind  it  in  a  place  where  they  did  not  re- 
side. Bail,  however,  was  tendered,  but  it  was  refused  without  any 
inquiry  being  made  as  to  its  sufficiency.  Two  members  of  the  other 
house  then  went  down  to  offer  bail  for  one  of  these  petitioners,  who, 
he  was  told,  was  a  most  respectable  man,  but  with  whom  he  was  not 
acquainted.  Instead,  however,  of  its  having  been  found  necessary  to 
call  for  further  bail,  inquiry  was  made,  and  then  the  magistrates  dis- 
covered that  the  bail  offered  at  first  was  perfectly  sufficient,  and  these 
persons  were  then  let  go.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why  were  these  persons 
confined  for  eleven  days?  Why  was  not  the  sufficiency  inquired  into 
for  this  long  period,  while  the  petitioners  were  treated  as  common 
felons,  when  they  had  not  been  apprehended  upon  any  charge  that 
called  for  rigorous  treatment!  (Hear,  hear.)  He  contended  that  no 
man,  charged  not  merely  with  a  political  offence,  but  with  felony, 
or  even  murder,  should  be  treated  in  this  way.  No  right  existed 
to  treat  any  felon  before  trial  in  this  manner  according  to  the  law  of 
any  civilized  country,  nor  was  power  given  to  do  more  than  detain  a 
man  in  safe  custody.  Here,  however,  were  men  not  charged  with 
any  serious  offence,  exposed  to  every  indignity,  their  persons  exposed 
and  their  property  torn  from  them,  and  themselves  drawn  up  in  the 
tilt-yard  of  the  gaol,  to  be  made  a  show  of  and  spectacle  to  the  visi- 
tors to  the  prison;  and  this  merely  because  they  did  not  put  in  suffi- 
cient bail,  but  which  bail  on  examination  was  found  to  be  ample  for 
the  purpose;  and  this,  too,  when  non  constat  a  bill  would  be  found 
against  them— when  non  constat  that  further  proceedings  would  be 
carried  on — when  non  constat  that  they  would  be  tried — when 
non  constat  that,  even  in  case  of  conviction,  they  would  not  be  dis- 
charged on  paying  the  fine  of  a  shilling.  He  appealed  to  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  to  whether  he  was  not 
right  in  the  view  that  he  had  taken  of  the  law  of  the  case." 


THE  TWO  YOUNG  THIEVES. 

A    TALE    TO    ILLUSTRATE   THE    REFUGE  SYSTEM. 

We  promised  two  months  since  to  discuss  that  system  known 
as  the  Refuge  System,  but  having  by  chance  recalled  some 
events  which  may  illustrate  its  character  and  workings,  as 
compared  with  the  jail  system,  better  than  any  essay,  have 
moulded  them  into  a  rude  tale,  which  may  in  its  essential  fea- 
tures be  taken  as  truth. 

During  a  stormy  day  in  November  1S28,  one  of  the  police 
officers  of  New  York  received  a  warrant  requiring  him  to  ar- 
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rest  two  boys  suspected  of  theft,  and  supposed  to  be  in  some  of 
the  cellars  of  those  foul  buildings  which  are  crowded  together 
between  Broadway  and  the  Bowery,  just  above  the  old  prison. 
Wrapping  his  coat  about  him  the  official  strode  to  the  region 
in  question,  and  by  means  of  a  few  interrogatories  addressed 
to  the  right  persons,  soon  learned  where  Ned  and  Micah  Hay- 
ton  might  commonly  be  found.  Turning  into  a  narrow  and 
dirty  cross  street  he  counted  his  way  to  the  fourteenth  cellar 
on  the  south  side,  down  the  steps  of  which  he  went,  and  open- 
ing the  half  glass  door,  patched  with  paper  and  rags,  entered 
the  sitting  room  of  the  subterranean  establishment.  Two 
women,  with  bare  arms  and  hair  hanging  in  such  festoons  as 
the  southern  moss  forms  on  the  Cypress,  were  sitting  on  the 
floor,  picking  oakum,  and  singing;  by  the  fire,  just  replenished 
from  a  pile  of  cooper's  chips,  near  by  sat  a  girl  of  twelve  years 
old,  her  shoulders  naked  and  her  face  hidden  in  her  lap;  as  the 
officer  entered  she  raised  her  head,  looked  at  him  with  dim, 
swollen  eyes,  and  then  covered  her  countenance,  all  seamed  with 
syphilitic  poison,  with  her  hands  again,  and  remained  motion- 
less; near  her  two  boys  of  fifteen  and  thirteen  sat  playing 
cards,  a  bottle  of  rum  and  a  bowl  of  brown  sugar  stood  on  the 
crazy  table,  and  a  jug  of  water  beneath  it;  one  tin  cup  serving 
as  glass  for  both. 

"Cool  weather,"  said  the  officer,  drawing  his  hat  over  his 
eyes,  and  glancing  round  the  room. 

"It's  warm  enough  down  here,  my  darling,"  answered  one 
of  the  women,  showing  her  teeth. 

"  What  does  fire-wood  cost  you,  mother,"  replied  the  officer, 
continuing  his  examination  of  the  premises. 

"  A  wet  skin,  does  it,"  said  she. 

"  Well,  that  must  be  a  luxury  to  you,"  he  answered,  "for 
you  and  all  your  children  look  dry  and  dusty." 

"  Dry  enough,"  cried  the  younger  boy  filling  the  tin  cup, 
with  an  oath  that  made  even  the  officer  shudder. 

"  My  young  blood,"  said  the  officer  stepping  suddenly  to 
the  side  of  the  table,  "  I  think  your  name  is  Micah  Hayton." 

The  older  boy  gave  one  look  at  the  police  man,  and  sprang 
for  the  door,  but  a  motion  of  the  officer's  cane  arrested  him; 
and  he  walked  sullenly  back  to  the  box  on  which  he  had  been 
sitting. 

"  My  lads,"  said  the  man,  drawing  out  his  writs,  "I'm  or- 
dered to  arrest  you  and  search  you,  so  fork  out.  And  if  either 
of  you  good  women,"  he  continued,  seeing  symptoms  of  a  war 
of  words  at  the  least,  "wish  to  be  heard,  go  before  his  honor. 
I've  no  ears."    So  saying  he  addressed  himself,  first  by  per- 
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suasion,  then  by  threats,  and  finally  by  force,  to  the  business  of 
discovering  what  the  youths  had  about  them,  utterly  heedless 
of  the  storm  of  words  which  roared  above  his  head.  Upon 
the  eldest  boy  he  found  nothing,  upon  the  younger  he  discov- 
ered the  articles  supposed  to  have  been  stolen.  Having  been 
"  cleaned,"  the  two  were  taken  before  the  police  court,  and 
after  a  full  examination  the  younger  was  committed  and  the 
elder  discharged. 

The  younger  boy  was  committed, — not  to  a  jail  or  house  of 
correction; — but  to  the  Refuge,  then  newly  erected.  He  there 
found  himself  in  the  hands  of  those  who  spoke  to  him  kindly, 
and  having  washed  and  clothed  him,  entered  his  name  upon  a 
large  book,  and  took  him  into  a  school  room,  where  some  fifty 
or  more  were  quietly  engaged  in  study.  Mike,  Michael,  Mi- 
cah,as  he  was  variously  called,  who  had  never  known  father 
or  mother,  whose  earliest  remembraces  were  of  foul  cellars 
and  filthy  alleys  and  gutters,  whose  companions  had  been  pigs, 
and  swearing  drunken  sailors,  thieves  and  prostitutes,  and  to 
whom  all  learning,  all  order,  all  cleanliness,  and  obedience 
were  unknown, — was,  as  any  one  may  see,  very  unfit  to  enter 
at  once  upon  a  course  of  study  and  moral  discipline.  Still,  a 
beginning  had  been  made;  for,  accustomed  to  look  forward  to 
pain,  insult,  harsh  words,  blows  and  want  as  the  results  of 
conviction  in  a  court  of  justice,  he  was  surprised,  and,  un- 
known to  himself,  touched  by  the  kind  acts  and  words  of  those 
who  had  received  him.  In  the  school  room,  having  been 
asked  if  he  knew  how  to  read,  and  it  being  ascertained  that  he 
did  not,  he  was  placed  where  he  could  hear  a  teacher  read 
aloud  a  story  interesting  to  those  of  his  age;  and  was  then 
made  to  understand  that  by  learning  to  read  he  could  have 
access  to  any  number  of  such  tales.  He  was  next  made  to 
assist  in  splitting  rattans  in  company  with  many  others,  the 
whole  keeping  silence.  This  being  continued  some  time,  he 
and  his  companions  went  to  dinner;  instead  of  dirty  dishes 
and  ragged  remnants  of  cold  meat,  he  saw  every  thing  clean, 
and  had  some  warm  soup,  and  rice  with  molasses.  In  place 
of  rum,  or  what  is  sold  as  wine  to  the  poorest  drunkards,  he 
had  water  and  milk  given  him;  however,  they  were  too  sloppy 
for  his  palate.  After  dinner  came  an  interval  of  rest;  Mike 
made  acquaintance  with  some  of  his  comrades,  and  learnt  from 
them  this  astonishing  truth,  that  if  he  did  as  he  was  bid  he 
would  be  always  treated  kindly;  but  that  if  he  shirked  work 
or  study,  was  sulky,  insolent,  profane  or  mischievous,  the  sun 
was  not  more  certain  to  rise  than  he  to  suffer. 
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Mike  pondered  this  great  truth,  and  at  last  determined  to 
prove  it  by  experiment.  His  experiment  succeeded,  for  no 
sooner  was  it  clear  that  he  meant  to  be  idle,  than  he  began  to 
suffer:  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  seclusion  instead  of  so- 
cial play;  he  eat  alone;  he  was  not  allowed  to  speak;  he  was 
looked  on  with  severity;  treated  sternly;  and  all  his  efforts  to 
resist  the  influence  of  solitude,  calm  and  silent  distrust,  and 
unceasing  vigilance,  proved  useless.  He  found  himself  in  a 
new  world,  a  world  of  law;  a  new  idea  entered  him,  the  idea  of 
obedience;  a  new  dread  came  upon  him,  the  dread  of  certain 
penalties,  and  such  as  could  not  be  avoided:  a  new  wish,  fast 
swelling  to  a  want,  awoke  within  him,  the  wish  for  sympathy, 
kindness,  affection.  In  a  realm  where  there  was  no  intoxica- 
tion, no  loud  threatening,  no  boisterous  mirth,  no  passion,  no 
momentary  impulses  of  good  or  evil  feeling;  but  where  all  was 
calm,  silent,  inevitable,  unalterable,  he  received  new  views, 
and  was  roused  to  a  new  sense  of  the  world  and  his  own 
soul:  the  divine  dove  was  already  dimly  hovering  over  his 
chaotic  nature,  and  the  slight  filaments  of  order  were  floating 
there. 

Meanwhile,  the  eider  Hayton, — though  they  were  not  "broth- 
ers, nor  had  they  ever  received  any  name  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth,  but  he  that  had  been  known  as  Ned  Hayton — was 
on  his  way  from  New  York;  for  having  been  the  real  instigator 
of  the  robbery,  he  feared  discovery.  Reaching  Philadelphia,  by 
unknown  means,  he  prevailed  on  a  wagoner  to  take  him  to 
Pittsburgh  for  three  dollars  and  share  his  provisions  with  him. 
During  December  he  by  this  means  got  across  the  mountains, 
and  paid  his  easy -minded  conductor  with  a  bill  stolen  from  his 
own  deer-skin  purse.  From  Pittsburgh  he  came  as  a  sort  of 
cook's  mate  to  Cincinnati.  Having  reached  this  city,  and  liking 
its  looks,  he  concluded  to  stop  here;  so,  with  his  ragged  jacket 
under  his  arm,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  he  called  from  store  to  store, 
and  from  house  to  house,  until  an  old  lady,  who  kept  a  small 
boarding  house  for  some  foundry  hands,  on  Front  street,  took 
compassion  on  the  shivering  boy,  who  said  he  had  just  lost 
both  his  parents  of  small  pox  and  wanted  the  means  of  getting 
a  living,  and  took  him  into  her  service.  His  business  at  this 
house  was  to  do  the  marketing,  when  the  landlady  was  not 
disposed  to  go;  to  help  cook;  attend  the  table;  run  on  errands 
for  the  boarders;  and  look  after  their  clothes  and  rooms.  For 
some  time  all  went  on  very  well ;  but  in  a  month  or  two  the 
men  complained  of  losing  loose  silver  very  frequently,  and  the 
old  lady  thought  she  never  had  her  marketing  cost  as  much. 
Ned  became  «  suspicioned,"  and  a  watch  was  set  over  him. 
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But  the  boy's  quick  eye  saw  the  feeling  in  the  faces  of  his  fel- 
low lodgers  and  employer,  and  the  traps  of  exposed  valuables 
failed  to  catch  him;  bills  were  left  in  waistcoat  pockets  but  he 
touched  them  not,  half  dollars  were  dropped  on  the  beds  but 
he  always  returned  them  to  the  owners;  the  old  lady  calcula- 
ted the  cost  of  each  day's  provisions  and  found  Ned's  expen- 
ditures all  right.  So  the  old  losses  were  concluded  to  have 
been  accidental,  and  the  youth  stood  fairer  than  ever  all  round. 

One  day  one  of  the  hands  who  hadbeen  allowed  by  his  em- 
ployer to  do  some  casting  for  a  country  friend,  and  who  had 
not  time  to  go  and  get  the  pay,  made  out  his  account  and  asked 
Ned  to  run  to  the  hotel  and  get  the  money,  and  give  it  to  him 
at  dinner.  At  dinner,  accordingly,  Ned  presented  the  amount 
and  said  all  was  right.  Before  evening,  however,  it  seemed 
that  ail  was  not  right,  for  an  officer  arrested  the  boy  while  prepar- 
ing the  supper  table,  on  suspicion  of  theft,  and  took  him  before 
the  mayor  or  some  justice.  He  was  there  met  by  the  man  of 
whom  he  had  collected  the  money  in  the  morning,  who  said 
that  he  had  lost  a  gold  watch,  within  the  hour  of  the  boy's 
visit  to  him:  he  had  been  in  the  room  while  the  boy  was  there, 
and  believed  his  watch  lay  on  the  table,  and  it  must  have  been 
taken  while  he  was  busy  counting  out  the  money  due  by  him. 
Ned  replied  that  all  was  very  true  except  the  suspicion,  and 
denied  the  theft  entirely.  He  was  searched,  but  no  watch 
found;  the  boarding  house  was  searched,  but  on  the  slight  ex- 
amination that  could  be  made  that  evening  nothing  was 
found  to  confirm  suspicion,  and  Ned  was  discharged  again. 

That  night,  by  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  which  occur 
so  often,  one  of  the  boarders  was  to  leave  in  an  early  stage;  of 
this,  Hayton,  who  had  been  in  custody  during  the  evening, 
knew  nothing.  The  man  got  up  at  two  o'clock,  and  crept 
quietly  down  stairs  to  await  the  coach:  to  his  surprise  he  found 
the  door  leading  into  the  yard  unbolted  and  open,  and  going  to 
the  window,  saw,  by  the  dim  light,  some  one  kneeling  on  the 
brick  pavement.  Suspecting  mischief,  he  watched  the  person, 
who  soon  rose,  and  coming  towards  the  house,  was  recognized 
by  the  watcher  as  Ned,  from  his  size  and  walk.  He  entered  the 
open  door,and  was  seized  at  once.  The  alarm  was  soon  given ; 
a  light  was  procured,  and  nothing  being  found  on  the  boy,  who 
vowed  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep,  the  men  went  to  examine 
the  pavement.  After  a  long  search  they  found  a  brick  which 
lay  less  firm  than  its  neighbors;  this  was  raised,  and  under  it, 
at  a  little  depth,  was  found  the  gold  watch.  Ned's  fate  seemed 
now  settled;  but  it  was  not.  The  person  from  whom  the  pro- 
perty had  been  taken  had  left  for  the  east  the  evening  before; 
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and  the  man  who  had  caught  the  rogue  left  for  the  north  that 
morning.  When  Hayton  was  once  more  before  the  justice, 
therefore,  the  evidence  was  barely  enough  to  lead  that  officer 
to  commit  him  for  trial.  He  did  commit  him,  however,  and 
he  went  to  jail.  In  a  short  time  the  grand  jury  met,  and 
partly  from  want  of  proof,  partly  from  compassion  for  his 
youth,  threw  out  the  bill  against  him,  so  that  once  more  he 
was  free. 

But  Ned  Hayton  had  been  for  three  weeks  in  the  Cincinnati 
jail,  and  all  who  know  what  that  was  about  ten  years  since, 
may  guess  the  effect  of  his  confinement.  Placed  in  the  closest 
intercourse  with  the  most  desperate  characters;  forced  to  see 
and  feel  the  power  of  bold  vice  and  unblushing  crime,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cowardice  of  swindling  and  knavery,  and  so 
led  to  respect  the  criminal  of  the  worst  class;  day  and  night 
exposed  to  contamination ;  hearing  every  form  of  vice  discussed, 
and  every  mode  of  criminal  action  detailed  and  dwelt  upon — 
he  became  more  hardened  than  ever;  the  influence  of  kindness 
at  the  boarding  house,  which  had  operated  somewhat  as  the 
Refuge  System  had  on  his  younger  associate,  was  wholly  coun- 
teracted; and  when  Ned  Hayton  came  from  the  jail  of  Hamil- 
ton county,  it  was  with  the  faith  that  to  gratify  his  passions 
was  his  true  course,  and  that  the  deeper  the  wrong  he  might 
perpetrate  in  gratifying  them,  the  more  of  a  man  he  would  be. 

Five  years  passed  by;  it  was  1834.  In  a  large  cooper's  es- 
tablishment in  the  west  of  New  York,  where  flour  barrels 
were  prepared  for  Rochester  and  other  markets,  was  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  whose  appearance  and  demeanor  snowed 
him  to  be  the  manager  of  the  shop.    It  was  Mike  Hayton. 

For  two  years  he  had  struggled  on  at  the  Refuge,  alternate- 
ly rebelling  and  yielding,  until  his  nature  was  at  last  so  far 
changed  as  to  make  him  trust-worthy.  He  was  then  sent  far 
into  the  country,  out  of  the  way  of  all  his  old  associates,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  cooper.  John  Bates,  his  master,  was  a  stern 
but  kind  man,  and  under  him  the  same  regulations  were  en- 
forced as  had  been  under  Mr.  Hart,  the  superintendant.  Mike 
had  gone  on  therefore  daily  improving.  He  had  learned  to 
read  and  write  at  the  Refuge,  was  a  decent  accountant,  quick 
and  capable;  and  before  the  end  of  three  years  was  made 
manager  of  the  Cooperage  during  Mr.  Bates'  absence.  On 
Sunday  he  acted  as  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  and  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  at  church.  Indeed  for  correctness  of 
conduct,  intelligence  and  fidelity,  he  was  the  first  young  man 
in  the  village. 

In  that  same  year,  1834,  Ned  Hayton  returned  from  a  sojourn 
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in  Louisiana  to  Cincinnati.  He  was  now  twenty,  and  not  a 
youth  of  that  age  on  the  Mississippi  drank  deeper,  played 
bolder,  swore  more  fluently,  or  wore  a  heavier  bowie  knife. 
In  the  South-west,  as  he  said,  he  had  lived  on  rum  and  blood. 
Whose  blood  he  had  shed,  and  what  his  life  had  indeed  been, 
no  one  knew:  but  all  knew  that  for  brutal  courage,  brutal  pas- 
sion, and  brutal  ferocity  he  was  with  the  worst  of  the  worst 
class  in  our  country, — the  desperadoes  of  the  south-west. 
His  once  intelligent  eye  was  filmed  over  by  excesses;  his 
once  healthy  veins  were  fevered;  his  once  clear  brain  was  heat- 
ed and  confused. 

Four  more  years  went  by,  and  1S3S  came.  Near  one  of  the 
flouring  villages  of  the  West,  upon  a  farm  of  160  acres,  well 
fenced  and  well  wooded,  stood  a  neat  white  dwelling  house, 
with  young  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  about  it;  and  within,  a  new 
married  couple  of  twenty-two  and  eighteen  perhaps.  This  was 
our  old  acquaintance  Micah  Hayton  and  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  sound  old  wheat  raising  farmer  who  lived  near  by  where 
Mike  served  his  apprenticeship.  By  the  help  of  the  old  man, 
the  young  Refuge  convict,  now  thought  of  only  as  a  most  capa- 
ble and  faithful  mechanic,  had  bought  a  quarter  section  of  new 
land,  built  a  house  and  cooperage,  and  was  just  starting  in  the 
combined  business  of  farming  and  barrel  making.  All  about 
his  dwelling  was  tidy,  and  all  within  simple  and  cheerful.  It 
was  a  cool  evening  for  April,  and  afire  had  been  built;  the 
tea  pot  was  humming  in  the  chimney  corner,  the  baked  apples 
growing  browner  on  the  hearth,  and  the  young  husband  laying 
out  his  plans  to  his  wife, — when  the  sheriff  of  the  county  came 
in.  The  common  welcome  passed,  the  officer  was  asked  to 
stay,  and  the  little  company  gathered  closer  round  the  fire. 

"Well,  neighbor,"  said  the  sheriff,  after  a  while,  "I've  come 
to  call  you  to  your  duties  as  a  citizen  of  our  republic,  rather 
sooner,  I  reckon,  than  you  expected." 

"  Ah!  what  duty!"  asked  Mike. 

"We  want  you  to  serve  as  a  juryman  in  a  nasty  case  of 
murder,"  replied  the  sheriff. 

"  If  I'm  regularly  drawn,  I  must  go  of  course,"  answered 
Hayton.    The  sheriff  assented,  and  the  subject  was  dropped. 

On  the  day  named  in  the  notice  left  with  him,  our  cooper 
went  to  the  county  seat,  and  took  his  place  as  a  juryman  un- 
challenged, it  being  known  that  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
discussion  respecting  the  murder  under  examination. 

The  prisoner,  named  Miguel  St.  Real  was  brought  in,  and 
the  trial  went  forward.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  hired 
himself  the  previous  summer  to  a  farmer  near  by,  as  a  harvest 
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laborer;  that  he  had  seduced  his  daughter,  prevailed  on  her  to 
go  down  the  river  with  him;  had  returned  with  her  in  the  fall, 
and  in  a  fit  of  passion  and  drunkenness  had  killed  her.  The 
facts  were  clear,  and  the  jury  could  not  hesitate  to  return  a  ver- 
dict of  "  guilty."  After  the  verdict  was  given  in,  the  prisoner 
rose  very  calmly,  and  said,  with  a  grin  of  delight,  "Mike  Hay- 
ton,  I  am  a  murderer;  but  so  are  you,  a  murderer  of  your 
brother;  don't  you  know  me?"  Hayton,  before  whose  mind 
a  dim  remembrance  of  the  prisoner  had  been  floating  during 
the  whole  trial,  saw  in  an  instant  that  it  was  he  whom  he  had 
always  supposed,  though  falsely,  to  be  his  born  brother;  the 
blood  rushed  to  his  head,  and  he  fell  senseless. 

When  he  came  to,  he  found  it  was  too  late  to  alter  the 
criminal's  fate.  He  then  begged  to  see  him;  and  was  allowed 
to.  At  first  the  prisoner  struck  him,  and  swore  at  him,  and 
abused  him  beyond  the  endurance  of  any  but  a  true  heart. 
At  length  the  contrition  and  grief  of  the  younger,  and  a  recol- 
lection of  the  days  they  had  spent  together,  when  evil  was  less 
inward  and  more  without  him,  caused  the  hard  sinner  to  relent; 
and  before  they  parted  each  had  related  to  the  other  his  past 
life,  and  Ned  had  undeceived  Mike  as  to  their  relationship. 

Every  day  after  that  the  two  spent  some  hours  together,  and 
every  day  it  became  clear  to  both  that  the  salvation  of  the  one 
had  been  his  early  committal  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  other  his  escape  from  confinement  there,  united 
to  his  confinement  in  a  County  Jail.  j.  h.  p. 


SPRING  MORNING. — A  PICTURE. 

The  silvery  mist,  the  silvery  mist, 

The  silvery  mist  of  early  day ; 
Brooding  above  the  forest  brown, 
From  purple  mountains  floating  down, 

To  break  and  melt  away — 

The  golden  flush,  the  golden  flush, 
The  golden  flushes  streaming  through 

The  parted  clouds  with  kindling  gleams ; 

The  light  scud  glowing  in  the  beams, 
And  glimpses  of  the  blue — 
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The  sparkling  waves,  the  sparkling  waves, 
The  sparkling  waves  which  flash  in  light ; 

Now  rippling  in  the  sudden  gale, 

Now  imaging  the  loosened  sail, 
Here  dark  as  steel,  there  bright — 

The  yellow  green,  the  yellow  green, 

The  yellow  green  of  budding  spring, 
On  sunny  slopes  and  tufted  trees, 
With  blossoms  snowing  on  the  breeze, 

And  birds  upon  the  wing — 

The  fragrant  air,  the  fragrant  air, 

The  fragrant  air  of  dewy  morn, 
With  liquid  notes  of  warbled  glee, 
And  nature's  blended  harmony, 

Blessing  the  day  new  born. 

W. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  HAPPINESS. 

All  the  world  is  running  after  happiness  :  how  few  there 
are  who  reach  it  !  If  it  be  asked  why  this  is  so,  the  answer 
may  be  contained  in  a  single  sentence  : — because  the  whole 
world  is  taking  the  wrong  road.  They  are  hurrying  and  driv- 
ing  on  through  the  "  wide  gate,"  and  along  the  "broad  way," 
after  a  phantom  which  they  see  in  the  distance  ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  happiness  has  turned  up  by  the  "  strait  gate," 
and  "narrow  way,"  and  has  got  quite  out  of  their  reach. 

But  let  us  drop  the  figure,  and  look  at  the  bare  principle. 
God  created  a  grand  and  beautiful  universe.  He  sent  rolling 
through  the  immensity  of  space,  innumerable  orbs  of  worlds, 
and  fixed  great  lights,  to  warm  and  brighten  them  on  their 
way.  Why  did  he  create  all  these,  and  set  them  in  motion  ? 
Was  it  for  his  amusement  ?  Was  it  to  see  those  beautiful 
globes  gliding  swift  as  thought  hither  and  thither,  and  by  each 
other,  and  round  and  round,  in  their  wild  play,  through  the 
boundless  field  of  ether  ?  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  glorious 
sight  for  a  man's  or  an  angel's  eye,  might  he  be  allowed  to 
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stand  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  look  upon  it  : — but  it  is 
a  small  thing  to  Deity. 

Again,  God  covered  those  rolling  orbs  with  living  creatures  ; 
small,  indeed,  but  made  after  his  own  "  image  and  likeness 
exquisite  miniatures  of  his  divine  form.  Why  did  he  create 
these  ?  Was  it  that  his  ear  might  be  flattered  with  hearing 
millions  of  little  voices,  coining  up  from  the  distance  on  all 
sides,  in  praises  and  hallelujahs,  and  thanksgivings  for  sending 
them  into  being  ?  that  his  eye  might  be  pleased  with  the  sight 
of  vast  numbers  of  those  little  creatures,  bowing  their  heads  in 
adoration  of  his  greatness  and  power?  No!  no!  that  is  a 
poor  mortal's  thought ; — and  worse — a  wicked  mortal's — it  is 
a  selfish  thought ;  and,  as  such,  infinitely  unworthy  of  a  blessed 
and  perfect  Being — God. 

Why,  then,  did  he  create  us  ?  Reason  and  Revelation  answer 
together : — For  our  happiness.  "  God  is  love  ;"  and  it  is  the 
nature  of  love  to  delight  in  witnessing  the  enjoyment  of  beings 
out  of,  and  other  than,  itself.  By  the  very  necessity  of  his 
divine  nature,  therefore,  God  wished  to  create  such  beings ; 
and  this  desire,  by  his  infinite  power,  guided  by  his  infinite 
wisdom,  he  accomplished.  This  principle,  then,  the  first  and 
grandest  in  the  science  of  religion,  we  lay  down  as  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  our  argument :  God  created  man  for  man's  hap- 
piness. 

Now,  the  being  thus  created  had  a  nature,  and  that  nature 
had  laws  ;  by  which  expression  we  mean  nothing  mystical, 
but  only  that  it  must  "  be,  do,  and  suffer,"  in  one  way  rather 
than  another.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  the  nature  of  a  man  to 
walk  forwards ;  if,  then,  he  attempts  to  walk  sideways,  he 
violates  a  law  of  his  nature,  and  will  not  walk  so  fast  or  so 
easily,  and  like  enough  will  fall  and  hurt  himself.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  in  order  that  man  might  enjoy  the  nature 
that  God  had  given  him,  that  he  should  act  according  to  its 
laws,  and  not  in  opposition  to  them.  Here  the  thought  natu- 
rally suggests  itself,  why  did  not  the  Creator,  in  the  first  place, 
make  man  such,  that  he  could  not  violate  these  laws  of  his 
nature  ;  and  thus  ensure  his  enjoyment  and  happiness.  The 
reason  we  conceive  to  be  this.  There  was  a  law  of  man's 
nature,  greater  than  all  the  rest,  and  indeed  the  life  of  them 
all,  and  one  without  wThich  they  could  not  have  effected  the 
end  of  their  creation — man's  happiness.  This  great  law  was, 
that  man  should  be  free.*  It  must  be  remembered,  that  God 

*  It  is  a  consequence  of  man's  feeling  this  to  be  the  primary  law  of  his  nature, 
that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  else,  and  to  fight  and  die,  to  obtain  liberty, 
in  the  political  world.  The  reason  is,  that  man  is  not  man  without  it ;  and  he  feela 
this  truth,  though  he  may  not  always  understand  it. 
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formed  man  after  his  own  "image  and  likeness consequent- 
ly this  law  must  have  been  derived  from  a  law  of  the  Divine 
nature  itself ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this  law,  that  man  is  ca- 
pable of  enjoying,  in  his  finite  degree,  a  happiness  that  cor- 
responds in  kind  to  that  of  the  Deity.  Without  that  law,  man 
would  have  been  altogether  another  and  inferior  being  ;  as  is 
shown  by  the  nature  of  the  lower  animals,  which  have  it  not, 
but  are  compelled  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  their  natures, 
and  cannot  violate  them. 

Man  being  thus  left  free  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
nature,  or  not,  (which  freedom,  we  repeat,  was  necessary,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  the  high  being  that  he  is,  and  an  image 
of  Deity,)  the  Creator  saw  that  he  would  be  quite  likely  to 
violate  those  laws ;  for  his  ideal  and  inquisitive  mind  would 
delight  in  trying  everything,  and  after  he  had  walked  forward 
awhile,  (to  repeat  our  former  example,)  he  would  be  curious, 
next,  to  see  how  it  would  do  to  go  sideways,  or  backwards. 
Now  this  he  would  not  attempt,  if  he  knew  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  it,  and  that  he  would  be  happier  if  he  continued  to 
go  forwards,  and  would  only  suffer  if  he  attempted  to  walk  in 
any  other  manner.  But  this,  with  ten  thousand  other  laws  of 
his  being,  man  could  not  know,  except  either  by  experience 
or  instruction.  Experience  is  a  good  teacher,  but  a  hard  one ; 
and  therefore  the  Creator  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  to  man 
many  of  those  laws,  in  order  that  he  might  understand  them, 
act  according  to  them,  and  consequently  be  happy.  But  man's 
constitution,  both  spiritual  and  physical,  is  a  most  curious  and 
wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  ;  for  it  is  of  Divine  conception. 
It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for  man's  understanding  to 
comprehend,  at  once,  all  the  laws  of  his  constitution,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Creator,  in  many  instances,  simply  to  give 
him  rules  for  action,  without  explaining  the  principles  of  them ; 
just  as  a  parent  is  often  obliged  to  utter  commands  which  to 
the  child  appear  to  be  arbitrary,  because  it  is  impossible  for 
him,  as  yet,  to  comprehend  the  propriety  of  them. 

Such  laws  are  those  which  the  Divine  Being  has  revealed 
to  man  in  his  Holy  Word.  That  volume  is  the  Imperial  Code, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe,  published  for  the 
government  of  his  creatures  and  subjects.  Like  such  a  code, 
those  laws  may  appear  to  man,  in  some  instances,  as  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  ;  but,  in  truth,  they  are  laws  of  perfect  love, 
given  to  man  in  order  to  lead  him,  by  a  life  according  to  them, 
to  the  grand  end  of  his  being — happiness.  Without  such  in- 
structions from  heaven,  man  would  wander  about  in  this  great 
universe,  lost,  and  not  knowing  whither  to  go.    Man  is  a  be* 
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ing  created  to  live  forever  ;  he  has  an  everlasting  life  before 
him.  He  is  placed  in  a  centre,  whence  diverge  innumerable 
paths,  all  endless.  He  looks  along  one,  and  along  another,  to 
see  whether  he  can  discern,  in  the  distance,  that  temple  of  hap- 
piness to  which  instinct  points  him.  But  with  his  short  sight, 
how  much  can  he  discover?  He  sees  a  little  way,  and  one 
path  appears  rough  and  rugged,  another  smooth  and  level — 
one  light  and  another  dark — one  steep  and  to  be  climbed,  ano- 
ther inclining  downwards,  with  a  gentle  and  easy  descent. — 
"  Which  shall  I  take  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?"  he  cries  ;  "  these 
roads,  I  understand,  are  endless ;  how  can  I  tell  but  that,  in  a 
short  distance,  they  may  all  change  their  present  appearances  ? 
this  smooth  one  may  become  rough  and  stony  ;  and  this, 
which  looks  steep  and  toilsome,  may,  perhaps,  come  to  a  level, 
and  be  very  easy  and  delightful  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  how  know 
1  which  Will  bring  me  to  the  end  I  seek  ?  Oh  !  for  some  one 
to  direct  me  before  I  begin  this  awful  journey!"  In  his  per- 
plexity, he  casts  a  look  upwards,  (for  man's  eye  instinctively 
turns  to  heaven,  when  he  is  in  doubt  and  seeks  for  help,)  and 
suddenly  he  beholds  a  hand  put  forth  from  a  cloud,  and  a  fin- 
ger pointing  towards  a  certain  path.  Joyful  and  thankful,  he 
springs  towards  that  path,  delighted  that  one  is  chosen  for  him, 
and  fully  trusting  in  the  guidance  of  that  Being  who  can  see 
from  the  heavens  so  much  farther  than  he  can  himself  when 
he  stands  on  the  earth  below.  Just  so  God,  from  the  top  of 
Sinai,  pointed  out  to  men  the  way  to  heaven.  Will  they  fol- 
low it  ?  or  will  they,  minding  rather  their  own  short  sight, 
choose  for  themselves  a  path  which,  smooth  and  strait  as  it 
looks  at  the  entrance,  will  soon  become  rough  and  gloomy, 
and  draw  them  among  rocks,  and  briars,  and  precipices,  where 
they  will  wander,  in  the  dark,  weary  and  wretched,  and  at  last 
be  dashed  to  pieces  ! 

Let  us  sum  up  our  argument,  and  conclude.  First,  God 
created  man  for  man's  happiness.  Secondly,  that  happiness 
he  can  have  and  keep,  only  by  living  according  to  the  laws  of 
his  nature.  Thirdly,  those  laws  man  cannot  discover  for  him- 
self, or  even  fully  comprehend.  Fourthly,  those  laws  them- 
selves, or  else  rules  for  his  conduct  based  on  the  Divine  know- 
ledge of  those  laws,  have  been  revealed  to  him  in  God's 
"Word."  Fifthly,  man  ought,  therefore,  to  study  that  Book 
as  anxiously  and  thoroughly  as  a  traveller  examines  his  guide- 
book, before  setting  out  on  a  journey.  Lastly,  by  learning 
those  rules,  and  acting  according  to  them,  he,  like  the  traveller, 
will  reach  his  journey's  end  safely  and  joyfully  :  that  end  will 
be  Heaven  and  eternal  happiness.  a. 
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THE  FALL. 

Mr.  Editor: — A  friend  asked  me  to  contribute  to  the  pages 
of  the  Messenger,  and  suggested  a  topic  upon  which  I  once 
preached  in  your  vicinity.  If  these  extracts  from  an  "old  ser- 
mon' '  are  thought  worthy,  they  are  at  your  service. 

I  have  taken  the  Messenger  ab  initio,  and  watched  its  pro- 
gress from  my  far  off  home,  hard  by  the  White  Mountains, 
with  affectionate  interest.  A  six  months'  tour,some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  since,  which  was  extended  somewhat  beyond  the 
father  of  waters,  gave  me  an  interest  in  the  wide  west,  which 
I  have  never  ceased  to  feel,  and  which  a  recent  excursion  has 
made  still  deeper.  But  what  a  change  in  those  few  years. 
Then  there  was  not  a  Unitarian  preacher  or  society  west  of 
Meadville  and  Pittsburgh.  I  remember  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish a  small  deposit  of  tracts  with  a  Cincinnati  bookseller,  in  the 
hope  that  a  few  goodly  scions  might  be  grafted  upon  the  then 
existing  stock.  On  my  last  visit,  a  convenient  chapel  and  a 
large  congregation  received  the  word  with  gladness  in  all  the 
principal  cities  on  your  mighty  rivers.  In  places  where  1  then 
travelled  from  morning  till  night  by  spotted  trees,  taking  with 
me  a  dinner  for  myself  and  provender  for  my  horse,  I  found 
the  stage  coach,  and  the  canal  boat,  villages  and  farms.  I 
confess  I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  single  place  on  this 
side  the  Mississippi,  where  any  excuse  could  be  had  for  the 
rude  camp  and  lighting  up  the  primeval  forests  with  the  wolf- 
scaring  flame.  The  romance  of  your  country  is  all  gone. 
The  majestic  loneliness  and  comparative  quiet  which  then 
reigned  along  the  Ohio,  are  gone.  Would  that  some  of  your 
contributors  who  are  well  supplied  with  such  reminiscences 
would  put  them  on  record  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  present, 
and  of  after  generations. 

Yours,  &c. 

M.  G.  T. 

THE  INNOCENCE  OF   CHILDHOOD.— THE  FALL. 

"  The  Fall,"  though  an  unscriptural  term,  we  have  used  in 
the  heading  of  this  article,  trusting  that  the  remarks  which 
may  follow  will  sufficiently  explain  its  meaning. 

Some  discussion  arose  among  the  friends  of  Jesus  as  to  great- 
ness in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  subject  was  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  divine  teacher — "  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  king- 
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dom  of  heaven  ?"  Jesus,  in  reply,  directed  their  attention  to 
the  character  of  a  little  child.  He  told  them  that  except  they 
were  converted  or  changed  in  their  affections,  dispositions  and 
spirit,  so  as  to  resemble  little  children,  they  could  not  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  told  them,  further,  that  those  who 
should  become  as  little  children,  should  be  greatest  in  that 
kingdom. 

We  will  notice  a  few  points  in  the  character  of  childhood 
worthy  of  all  imitation. 

There  is  in  the  infant,  freedom  from  moral  guilt,  whether 
from  appetites,  propensities,  passions,  thoughts  or  purposes. 
The  appetites  and  propensities  of  the  child,  before  they  are  per- 
verted, are  simple  and  pure,  such  only  as  are  necessary  to  sup- 
port life  and  develope  its  varied  powers.  The  child  rejects  the 
highly  seasoned  luxuries,  craved  by  the  perverted  tastes  of  riper 
years,  and  turns  from  them  instinctively.  Naturally  he  de- 
sires only  the  simplest  food,  best  suited  to  promote  health  and 
growth.  All  his  propensities  and  instincts,  in  their  natural  state, 
prompt  him  only  to  those  things  necessary  to  disclose  his  wants 
and  his  sufferings,  to  promote  his  well  being,  and  to  induce  the 
exercise  and  improvement  of  all  his  powers.  It  is  only  when 
the  appetites  and  propensities  have  been  perverted  and  led  on 
to  improper  indulgences,  that  they  tend  to  any  thing  sinful. 
Nothing  more  pure  than  the  wants  of  infancy  can  be  imagined. 
If  in  pain  or  hunger,  its  cries  and  struggles  disclose  its  wants 
and  sufferings,  and  tell  that  all  is  not  right,  and  that  it  needs  to 
be  administered  unto.  If  relieved  and  supplied,  its  peace- 
ful sleep  and  quiet  look,  or  gentle  smile,  proclaim  that  it  is 
so  ;  while  ceaseless  action  in  its  wakeful  moments,  shows  the 
benevolent  tendency  of  its  nature  to  its  own  development. 
Where  can  you  find  the  individual  of  mature  years,  who  is  as 
free  from  the  cravings  of  perverted  appetites,  or  from  natural  pro- 
pensities, misdirected  and  abused  in  some  way  or  other,  as  is  the 
infant  ?  We  believe  such  a  one  cannot  be  found ;  that  there  are 
none  so  pure  either  in  cloistered  seclusion  or  in  active  crowded 
life.  Ye  who  are  tempted  and  often  overcome  by  your  perverted 
appetites  and  abused  propensit  ies,  and  are  led  to  the  commission 
of  sins  which  your  better  judgment  disapproves,  say  if  you  would 
not  give  worlds,  were  they  at  your  disposal,  could  you  restore 
your  appetites  and  propensities  to  the  purity  and  symplicity 
which  were  theirs  in  the  days  of  your  innocent  childhood;  days 
in  which  they  led  you  to  no  sins,  tempted  you  to  no  evil  indulgen- 
ces. 0 !  what  would  the  inebriate  and  debauchee  give  could 
they  have  their  appetites  and  propensities  restored  to  the  inno- 
cence of  childhood,  that  they  might  once  more  be  free !  Free 
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from  the  most  degrading  bondage.  And  what  other  proof  need 
we  of  the  innocency  of  the  appetites  and  propensities  of  childhood. 

We  have  stated  also  that  in  infancy  there  is  freedom  from 
all  evil  passions,  thoughts  and  purposes.  But  some  may  be 
ready  to  say — surely  there  is  not  freedom  from  evil  passions. 
They  point  to  the  despairing,  agonizing  cry,  the  convulsive 
struggles  and  blows,  even,  of  the  infant  in  the  maternal  bosom, 
and  ask,  if  there  is  not  evil  passion.  We  know,  indeed,  that 
the  temper  may  be  early  developed  and  perverted.  But  in 
these  struggles  of  the  infant  we  see  no  more,  than  to  them 
the  natural  expression  of  pain  or  suffering,  and  an  instinctive 
effort  for  relief.  We  see  no  more  of  moral  guilt  than  in  the 
writhings  of  the  poor  worm  that  has  been  partially  crushed  by 
a  heedless  foot-fall.  There  is  no  more  consciousness  of  wrong- 
doing, or  of  malicious  purpose,  than  there  is  in  the  bent  twig 
which  may  fly  back  and  strike  you  in  the  face.  So  too  may 
an  infant  strike  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  if  within  its  reach, 
or  set  fire  to  a  dwelling  by  playing  with  a  lamp,  yet  who  sup- 
poses there  is  the  least  shade  of  moral  evil  in  its  thoughts  ? 
What  laws  and  of  what  country  condemn  him  to  suffer  for  such 
acts  ?    Surely  none. 

Is  it  not  then  evident  that  the  prattling  infant  is  free 
from  every  shade  of  moral  guilt  in  his  passions,  thoughts 
and  purposes,  as  well  as  in  his  appetites  and  propensities. 
Who  at  least  is  there  among  the  most  perfect  of  Chris- 
tians that  would  not  gladly  exchange  the  shades  of  moral 
guilt  that  have  stained  the  tablets  of  his  conscience  for  the  sin- 
lessness  of  the  infant.  A  Howard  or  a  Newton,  a  Peter  or  a 
Paul,  might  well  covet  the  innocence  of  early  childhood — might 
well  receive  instruction  in  moral  purity  from  a  little  child  like 
that  which  Jesus  proposed  to  his  disciples  for  their  imitation. 

Next  to  freedom  from  all  moral  guilt  there  is  a  simplicity 
and  an  innate  love  of  truth  in  childhood  which  it  becomes  all  to 
imitate.  Truth  is  natural  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  adapted 
to  all  its  powers  and  to  its  earliest  tendencies.  The  mind  na- 
turally sees  and  regards  things  just  as  they  are  and  it  is  only  by 
training  and  by  evil  example  that  it  learns  to  feign  things  as 
they  are  not.  When  it  would  deceive  and  represent  things  as 
they  are  not,  it  has  to  learn  to  do  it,  for  all  things  present  them- 
selves to  the  opening  mind  just  as  they  are.  Things  never  lie. 
Nature  never  teaches  deception.  It  has  to  be  learned  in  the 
school  of  human  example,"and  of  the  many  devices  of  the  per- 
verted heart.  Heaven,  earth  and  ocean,  and  all  material  things 
are  redolent  of  truth,  reality  and  fact,  while  to  feign,  conceal 
and  represent  things  as  they  are  not,  is  what  nature  never 
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teaches.  It  requires  an  exertion  of  the  will,  a  positive  effort 
of  the  mental  powers  to  accomplish  it.  So  that  it  may  not  be 
done  without  instruction,  example,  and  special  effort. 

Then  too  in  the  infantile  mind  there  are  no  biases  or  preju- 
dices, no  pride  of  preconceived  opinion,  no  selfish  motives  to 
mislead  or  render  averse  to  truth.  The  infantile  faculties  are 
all  open  to  receive  just  such  impressions  as  every  thing  is  of 
itself  suited  to  make.  There  is  no  more  interest  or  motive  in 
the  mind  of  a  child  to  receive  a  false  impression  than  there  is 
in  the  wax  to  receive  any  other  than  the  exact  impress  of  the 
seal  you  apply  to  it.  Where  can  you  find  a  mature  mind  so 
perfectly  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  truth  and  fact?  You 
cannot  find  the  individual  living,  or  the  record  of  one  dead,  if 
we  except  the  blessed  Jesus,  who  has  not  some  prejudice,  some 
bias,  some  pride  or  selfishness  to  warp  the  mind  from  the 
pure  and  perfect  love  of  truth.  Who  is  there  then — what  ex- 
alted genius — what  lofty  intellect — that  might  not  covet  the 
innate  spirit  of  truth  which  pervades  the  opening  powers  of 
the  infant  mind.  Especially  since  we  are  assured  by  Jesus 
that  never  can  we  become  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
until  we  do  receive  the  truth  as  a  little  child. 

The  child  in  its  inherent  love  of  truth  will  often  push  inquiry 
to  its  utmost  bound.  Often  do  the  questions  of  the  lisping 
prattler  compel  the  parent  and  the  venerable  sage  full  of  wis- 
dom and  of  years,  humbly  to  confess  their  inability  to  satisfy 
the  deep  love  of  truth  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  enshrined 
in  the  bosom  of  the  child. 

There  is  an  implicit  confidence  and  trust  in  childhood  which 
it  becomes  the  child  of  God  to  imitate.  Where  will  you  find 
a  more  perfect  image  of  affectionate  confidence  than  in  the 
child.  It  thinks  not  in  its  earliest  years  to  question  or  gainsay 
the  instruction  given,  but  hears  and  believes  as  far  as  it  can 
comprehend.  The  child  never  suspects  you  of  deception,  or 
of  telling  him  an  untruth,  until  practised  deception  has  taught 
him  to  suspect.  He  believes  what  you  say,  until  adult  deceit 
has  taught  him  treachery.  0  !  would  its  pure  infancy  might 
never  learn  the  lesson  so  full  of  bitterness  and  woe.  Would 
that  the  opening  mind  might  never  receive  those  stains  which 
penitential  tears  of  after  years  can  alone  efface. 

Now  what  better  frame  of  mind  is  there  with  which  the 
Christian  should  listen  to  communications  from  his  God,  than 
that  in  which  the  child  listens  to  the  first  precepts  that  fall 
from  parental  lips.  Can  there  even  be  imagined  a  more 
teachable  temper  with  which  divine  commands  should  be 
received  ?  We  think  not.    Let  then  the  learned  in  his  wisdom, 
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the  proud  in  his  self-sufficiency,  and  the  sage  in  his  lore — let 
them  all  learn  of  infancy  the  confiding  spirit  in  which  they 
should  sit  at  Jesus'  feet  and  receive  instruction  divine.  So 
true  it  is  that  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein. 

Childhood's  trust  is  also  manifested  in  sickness  and  dying. 
With  what  imploring  confidence  does  it  yield  to  a  parent's 
care.  How  freely  it  pours  its  sorrows  into  the  parental  ear. 
How  in  suffering  and  distress  it  cleaves  to  the  bosom  that  nur- 
tures it  and  reposes  all  its  griefs  and  all  its  anguish  there. 
Or  in  health,  when  some  error  has  been  committed  and  for  the 
first  time  it  receives  correction,  how  does  it  closer  cling  to  the 
chastening  hand — what  submissiveness.  Bright  image  indeed 
of  what  the  Christian  should  be  in  the  hands  of  his  God.  In 
sickness  should  he  not  as  meekly  trust  his  heavenly  parent's 
care.  In  trouble  and  affliction  as  freely  pour  forth  his  sor- 
rows and  repose  his  griefs  in  the  bosom  of  his  God.  In  chas- 
tisement as  humbly  kiss  the  rod  and  cling  to  the  hand  that 
corrects  but  to  bless. 

We  might  speak  of  the  faith — the  implicit  undoubting  faith 
with  which  the  child  listens  to  the  first  accents  he  compre- 
hends. A  faith  upon  which  he  acts  with  a  simplicity  angels 
might  covet.  Such  as  few  or  none  do  cherish  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  or  even  at  the  mercy  seat  of  God.  But  we  hasten  to  a 
close. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  upon  the  innocence  of 
childhood,  should  teach  us  to  reverence  our  being  such  as  it  is 
when  first  given  of  God.  They  should  assist  us  to  regard 
aright  the  so  called  "  Fall  of  man."  They  should  show  us  from 
what,  and  how  far  we  have  fallen.  Never  can  we  feel  in  after 
life  how  depraved  our  moral  condition  has  become,  until  we 
first  understand  the  similitude  and  likeness  in  which  we  were 
made.  When  sensible  of  the  freedom  from  all  moral  guilt  in 
which  we  are  created,  of  the  innate  simplicity  and  love  of 
truth  originally  implanted,  and  of  the  implicit  confidence,  trust 
and  faith  then  inherent,  we  may  feel  that  we  have  indeed  fal- 
len from  our  first  estate.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be 
sensible  of  the  greatness  of  our  fall.  That  man  being  in  honor 
abideth  not.  That  in  as  much  as  he  falls  through  transgres- 
sion, he  needs  to  be  regenerated  by  the  divine  power  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  that  he  may  be  restored  to  the  innocence 
from  which  he  has  fallen. 

God  be  thanked  that  when  our  infants  die,  they  die  before 
they  have  fallen  from  their  first  estate. 
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SUMMER  NOON. 

Burst  into  song,  my  soul ! 

Burst  into  choral  song  ! 
The  sunny  glory  of  this  noontide  hour 

Should  make  thy  hymnings  sweet  and  strong, 
The  anthem  of  His  praise  to  roll, 
Whose  mighty  power 

Pours  the  warm  ray  and  freshening  shower 
O'er  woodland  height  and  grassy  plain, 
O'er  clustering  fruits  and  golden  grain ; 

Arches  the  deep  blue  vault  above ; 
And  tints  the  humble  woodland  flower : 
Father  of  love  ! 

W. 


CLARA. 

Clara  was  a  Catholic.  With  my  feelings  towards  her  I  will 
not  trouble  you.  Nor  is  it  to  my  present  purpose  to  dwell 
upon  her  virtues.  I  knew  her  for  a  year  in  Italy.  She  is 
now  known  on  earth  no  more. 

One  evening  we  were  walking  silently  in  the  streets  of 
Florence,  and  stopped  to  lean  on  the  low  wall  which  borders 
the  Arno,  and  keeps  the  way-farers  from  falling  into  the 
river.  She  turned  her  face  suddenly  upon  me,  after  resting  in 
silence  for  some  time,  and  said,  her  eyes  glistening  with  tears 
in  the  light  of  the  moon,  "Oh,  Edward,  that  we  had  the 
same  religion  !  Must  we  have  one  heart  every  where  else, 
and  not  at  the  altar  ?"  I  sighed  when  I  thought  of  her  dou- 
ble meaning  there.  "My  dear  !"  said  I,  "  God  will  one  day 
show  himself  more  clearly  to  us  both." 

We  said  no  more,  but  crossed  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  and  soon 
were  separated.  The  next  day  I  was  early  at  her  father's 
house,  or  palazzo,  as  it  was  then  called,  and  after  eating  some 
figs,  and  reading  a  canto  of  the  Gerusalemme  together,  I  said 
to  her,  "  Shall  we  not  go  to  Petit  to-day  ?"  "  Si,  mio  caro," 
replied  Clara,  and  we  were  soon  there.  We  walked  through 
the  halls  of  the  palace  and  stopped,  as  we  had  frequently  done 
before,  in  front  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  Raphael,  called  the 
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Madonna  Delia  Seggia,  which  represents  the  Virgin  Mary- 
seated  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  and  the  young  John 
rendering  to  him  his  early  homage.  Clara  gazed  upon  it  in 
that  way  of  hers,  so  far  from  all  affectation,  with  her  full  tropi- 
cal eyes,  (for  she  was  very  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  the 
most  devout  being  I  ever  knew,)  and  said,  "  Edward,  no 
painter  has  painted  the  infant  God  like  this." 

"  No,  none  has  made  him,  as  a  child,  so  divine.  -  I  see  and 
feel  this  divinity  as  well  as  you,  Clara  ;  and  I  know  that  it  all 
flows  from  the  Creator  as  its  source." 

"  But  that  does  not  satisfy  me.  It  seems  cold.  So  people 
taJk  about  the  beauties  of  nature.  They  say  that  all  is  de- 
signed and  ordained  by  God.  But  this  is  not  the  whole.  Look 
here,"  said  she,  moving  towards  the  window,  "these  clouds, 
those  vineyards,  and  the  mountains  beyond  ;  I  do  not  merely 
see  God's  design  in  them,  but  God  himself ;  and  this  breeze 
that  fans  us  not  only  obeys  his  laws — but  is  it  not  actually  sent 
by  him -to  make  us  happy,  and  does  he  not  see  our  enjoyment 
and  our  gratitude  ?  So  when  I  look  at  this  heavenly  child,  I 
behold  in  its  countenance  God  himself  appearing  to  me,  his 
love,  his  holiness,  coming,  even  in  bodily  presence,  to  our  sight. 
How  can  you  be  content  with  saying  that  God  sent  him,  and 
God  taught  him  ?    Does  not  God  reside  in  him  ?" 

"  But,  Clara,  do  you  suppose  that  that  soul,  which  looks 
forth  from  those  eyes,  is  now  engaged  among  the  satellites  of 
Jupiter,  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fixed  stars  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.  The  divinity  of  Jesus  does  not  exhaust  the  Infi- 
nite Mind.  The  Great  Ocean  swells  into  the  Adriatic  ;  but  it 
washes  also  the  shores  of  the  western  isles  ;  and  it  may  rage 
here  in  storms,  while  there  it  lies  as  calm  as  an  inland  lake. 
I  look  at  the  cloud,  I  see  God  addressing  my  sense  in  its  hues. 
(Did  not  you  tell  me  that  your  Berkeley  said  that  the  whole 
universe  was  only  God  affecting  us  ?)  I  look  on  Jesus,  I  see 
God  manifesting  himself  in  human  form.  In  neither  do  I 
catch  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  Infinite  One.  I  see  but  one 
wave  of  the  ocean.    Oh,  it  is  vastly,  infinitely  more." 

"  Yes,  carissima,  I  believe  with  you  that  God  was  in  Christ. 
But  when  Christ  meditated  on  his  own  nature,  when  he  turned 
to  his  mother  and  spoke  of  himself,  saying,  6  I,'  do  you  think 
he  meant  by  <  P  the  Supreme  Creator  of  the  universe  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Clara,  after  a  thoughtful  pause, "  he  must  have 
felt  that  he  was  but  a  part-  of  God.  He  looked  up  to  his 
Father  as  the  Great  Supreme.    But  then  he  felt  his  Father 
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always  at  the  very  foundation  and  issues  of  his  being,  and 
whatever  he  willed  was  his  Father's  will." 

"Our  faith,  then,  is  the  same,  sweet  girl.  I  only  maintain 
that  our  Lord  was  not,  to  use  your  phrase,  the  whole  of  God. 
He  was  not  infinite,  was  he  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  not  in  himself,  but  only  by  God's  be- 
ing so  joined  to  him." 

"  Was  he  himself,  then,  one  of  ourselves,  a  human  being  in 
his  origin  and  in  his  constitution,  having  in  himself  only  one 
nature,  and  that  the  human  nature  through  which  the  great 
Creator  manifested  himself  to  the  race  ?" 

"  Yes,  Edward.  But  the  Divine  nature  was  always  with 
him  too." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Divine  Being  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she. 

"And  you  must  know  that  I  think  so  too,"  answered  I ; 
"you  know  that  it  forms  the  light  of  my  life.  You  know  how 
often  we  have  been  full  of  bliss  in  tracing  together  the  divi- 
nity of  our  Lord." 

"  Yes,"  said  Clara,  "  and  we  will  do  so  often  again.  I 
would  consent  to  call  myself  a  Unitarian,  if  all  Unitarians  had 
as  warm  hearts  as  you.  My  dear,  I  think  that  we  are  recon- 
ciled." 

Yes,  and  we  were  afterwards  always  one  in  our  devotions. 
We  often  felt  that  each  other's  hearts  were  warm.  Her's  has 
now  ceased  forever.    I  shall  meet  her  again  on  a  better  shore. 

Mobile,  10th  July,  1839. 


Let  us  ever  be  like  good  children  at  table,  contented  with 
that  to  which  we  are  helped,  and  not  putting  our  hands  into 
the  dish,  or  murmuring  when  we  receive  a  small  share.  Let 
us  play  our  part  as  well  as  we  can,  whatever  it  be.  Former- 
ly, when  I  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  schoolmaster  with  the 
greatest  exactness,  and  taught  a,  b,  c,  to  dirty,  ragged  children, 
I  was  secretly  aspiring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  beautiful,  and 
mentally  studying  passages  of  Homer.  Then,  as  now, I  said 
to  myself,  "  Peace,  heart !  thy  strength  is  greater  than  thy 
trials." — Letter  of  Winkelmann. 


TWO  WAYS  OF  WORKING. — SCHILLER. 

Go  and  do  good,  and  thou  help'st  Humanity's  heavenly  plants  grow ; 
Or  create  Beauty,  and  strew  heavenly  seeds  through  the  world. 

j.  s.  D. 


Sunset. —  The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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SUNSET. 

The  purple  flushes  on  the  height ; 

The  gleamings  on  the  water ; 
The  cloudy  folds  in  crimson  light, 

Like  banners  bathed  in  slaughter — 

Oh,  no  !    Like  peaceful  banners  flung 

From  angel  tents  on  high  ; 
With  golden  wealth  of  vapor  hung 

Under  the  silent  sky. 

How  deep  that  heavenly  molten  sea, 

In  liquid  lustre  glowing ; 
Bright  flood  from  far  eternity, 

With  promised  glory  flowing 

Oh  !  would  some  chariot  of  fire, 

Borne  on  its  splendors,  come, 
With  angels  in  their  bright  attire, 

And  waft  the  spirit  home  ! 

W. 


THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

"Jl  description  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  was 
found  in  an  ancient  manuscript  sent  by  Publius  Lentulus, 
President  of  Judea,  to  the  Senate  of  Rome  : 

"There  lives  at  this  time  in  Judea,a  man  of  singular  charac- 
ter, whose  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians  esteem  him 
a  prophet,  but  his  followers  adore  him  as  the  immediate 
offspring  of  the  immortal  God.  He  is  endowed  with  such 
unparalleled  virtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead  from  their  graves, 
and  to  heal  every  kind  of  disease  with  a  word  or  touch.  His 
person  is  tall  and  elegantly  shaped — his  aspect  amiable,  reve- 
rend. His  hair  flows  in  those  beautiful  shades  which  no  united 
colors  can  match  ;  falling_  into  graceful  curls  below  his  ears, 
agreeably  couching  on  his  shoulders,  and  parting  on  the  crown 
of  his  head,  like  the  head-dress  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarites. 
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His  forehead  is  smooth  and  large  ;  his  cheek  without  spot 
save  that  of  a  lovely  red  ;  his  nose  and  mouth  are  formed 
with  exquisite  symmetry  ;  his  beard  is  thick  and  suitable  to 
the  hair  of  his  head,  reaching  a  little  below  his  chin,  and  part- 
ing in  the  middle  like  a  fork  ;  his  eyes  are  bright,  clear  and 
serene.  He  rebukes  with  majesty,  counsels  with  mildness, 
and  invites  with  the  most  tender  and  persuasive  language. 
His  whole  address,  whether  in  word  or  deed,  being  elegant, 
grave,  and  strictly  characteristic  of  so  exalted  a  being  !  No 
man  has  seen  him  laugh;  but  the  whole  world  behold  him 
weep  frequently  ;  and  so  persuasive  are  his  tears  none  can 
refrain  from  joining  in  sympathy  with  him.  He  is  very  modest, 
temperate  and  wise.  In  short,  whatever  this  phenomenon 
may  turn  out  in  the  end,  he  seems  at  present  a  man  for  excel- 
lent beauty  and  divine  perfections,  every  way  surpassing  the 
children  of  men." 

The  above  has  several  times  run  the  round  of  the  papers. 
I  have  not  my  books  by  me,  and  am  not  able  to  say  just  where 
the  account  came  from.  It  has,  however,  no  authority  ;  and 
if  not  intended  to  be  received  as  a  work  of  fancy,  is  a  mere 
forgery.  There  was  no  such  person  as  Publius  Lentulus, 
President  of  Jadea  ;  and  if  there  had  been,  hardly  anything 
would  he  have  been  less  likely  to  mention,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Roman  Senate,  than  the  personal  appearance  of 
our  Saviour. 

We  are  just  as  well  informed  of  the  successive  Governors  of 
Judea,  as  we  are  of  the  successive  Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

After  the  period  of  wars  and  contentions  which  succeeded 
the  death  of  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  General,  Pompey,  and  the  country  subjected  to  the 
great  republic.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  Government 
to  rule  its  provinces  by  means  of  u  procurators,"  who  are 
called  in  the  New  Testament  "  governors  and  in  this 
country  of  Judea,  Herod,  afterwards  called  the  Great  Son  of 
an  Idumean  by  name  Antipater,  was  appointed  procurator. 
And  afterwards,  when  the  fortune  of  the  time  gave  to  Julius 
Caesar  the  ascendency  at  Rome,  Herod  obtained  from  him, 
through  Antony  whom  he  had  courted  in  Palestine,  the  title 
and  power  of  King  of  the  Jews. 

At  Herod's  death,  which  happened  less,  certainly,  than  two 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  his  kingdom  was  divided  be- 
tween three  out  of  those  of  his  numerous  children,  whom  he 
had  not  slaughtered  ;  and  Judea  fell  to  the  lot  of  Archelaus, 
who  ruled  under  the  inferior  title  of  Ethnarch,  although,  by  a 
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common  licence  of  language,  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  as 
"reigning."  After  a  rule  of  nine  years,  he  was  banished  to 
Vienne  in  Gaul,  a  town  on  the  Rhone  between  Marseilles  and 
Lyons,  and  his  ethnarchy  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  which 
it  had  before  only  partially  resembled.  Coponius  was  its  first 
procurator.  Then  followed,  in  succession,  Ambivius,  Rufus, 
Gratus,  and  lastly,  Pilate,  of  whose  weakness  we  have  such 
melancholy  knowledge.  Pontius  Pilate  also  was  banished  to 
the  same  Vienne  in  Gaul  ;  and  by  the  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  Agrippa  the  Elder  succeeded  to  the  whole  of 
his  grandfather  Herod's  dominions.  Upon  his  death,  Agrippa, 
his  son,  (of  whom  we  read  in  the  book  of  Acts,)  was  too 
young  to  take  upon  him  the  government,  and  Fadus  was  sent 
to  be  procurator  again  of  the  country  of  the  Jews.  After  him 
followed  successively  Alexander  and  Cumanus  ;  then  Felix 
and  Festus,  who  figure  in  sacred  history  ;  then  Albinus  ;  then 
Florus,  under  whom  the  war  arose  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  66.  Here  it  will  be  seen  there 
is  no  "Publius  Lentulus  and  it  may  seem  probable  from 
this,  that  the  author  of  the  pretended  description  did  not  in- 
tend to  deceive  his  readers,  who  could  easily  have  known  that 
there  was  no  such  person,  but  only  to  set  forth  his  own  fan- 
cies in  the  form  of  fiction. 

I  should  think  that  the  readers  of  this  description  would 
perceive  the  falsity  upon  its  face.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of 
one  making  a  fine  picture,  and  not  in  that  of  one  relating 
what  he  has  seen.  It  is  indefinite  and  vague  ;  in  some  traits 
foolish  and  inconsistent  with  Christ's  character.  "  His  cheek 
being  without  spot,  save  that  of  a  lovely  red,"  is  very  silly  ; 
and  after  all,  we  do  not  find  out  how  he  is  supposed  by  the 
writer  to  have  looked.  Even  of  his  general  complexion, 
whether  dark  or  light,  or  the  color  of  any  single  feature,  we 
are  not  told.  And  when  we  read,  «  No  man  has  seen  him 
laugh,  but  the  whole  world  has  seen  him  weep  frequently;  and 
so  persuasive  are  his  tears  that  the  multitude  cannot  withhold 
their  tears  from  joining  in  sympathy  with  him,"  we  perceive 
that  the  personator  of  "Publius  Lentulus,  President  of  Judea," 
was  one  of  those  persons,  who  find  an  analogy  to  the  Saviour's 
character,  in  those  crying  sentimentalists,  who  are  forever 
moaning  and  sighing  over  the  world.  There  was  none  of  this 
in  Jesus.  Although  he  was  tender-hearted,  yet  his  serenity, 
his  manliness,  (if  we  may  venture  on  the  application  to  him 
of  such  a  word,)  his  faith,  his  steady  unwavering  hope,  were 
always  marked  and  sublime.  He  wept  not  often,  but  seldom; 
and  when  he  did  so,  it  was  likely  to  be  for  causes  in  which 
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the  multitude  would  not  sympathize.  With  all  his  solemn 
fixedness  of  purpose,  his  sublime  visions  of  infinite  good,  his 
companionship  with  invisible  beings,  and  with  the  Great  Su- 
preme himself ;  with  all  these,  and  indeed  on  the  very  account 
of  these,  Jesus  Christ  was  filled  with  calm  cheerfulness.  And 
as  there  was  no  sternness  or  melancholy,  it  is  plain  that  there 
was  no  other  trait  to  make  him  distinguishable  at  first  sight 
from  those  with  whom  he  consorted ;  and  if  we  would  con- 
ceive him  correctly,  we  must  conceive  him,  not  as  the  painters 
represent  him,  with  costly  robes,  and  his  head  surrounded  by 
a  divine  glory,  but  walking  familiarly  with  his  followers  in  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  country,  pouring  out  his  heart  in  friend- 
ly communion,  as  they  measured  the  roads  of  Galilee  and 
Judea,  to  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  town  to  town,  shel- 
tering themselves  from  the  noon-day  sun  under  the  shady 
cedar,  and  dividing  with  each  other  the  repast  which  the  scrip 
supplied  ;  now  bathing  their  feet  in  the  stream  which  crossed 
the  road  ;  now  seated  side  by  side  on  the  brow  of  some  com- 
manding hill,  and  turning  their  view  from  the  sunset  glories  of 
the  sky  down  to  the  cities  of  the  plain  lying  in  their  darkness 
and  their  sin  ;  and  now  again  sinking  to  slumber  on  each- 
others'  bosoms  under  the  mild  skies  and  airs  of  Palestine. 

With  regard  to  the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  it 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  New  Testament  contains  no  hint 
of  it,  (unless  indeed  the  fact  that  his  coat  was  "  without  seam, 
woven  from  the  top  throughout,"  be  thought  to  indicate  that 
his  dress  was  of  a  superior  kind,  the  fruit,  perhaps,  of  the  af- 
fectionate attention  of  the  women  who  followed  him.)  Neither 
does  any  other  writing  of  genuine  authority  contain  any  hint 
of  it.  Nor  has  Art  transmitted  to  us  an  idea  of  his  adorable 
person.  There  remain  indeed  dispersed  through  the  churches 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Holy  Land,  certain  miserable  pictures 
on  wood,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms, 
and  of  the  Saviour  at  mature  life,  which  are  attributed  by  the 
ignorant  devotees  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  Saint  Luke,  (the 
patron  Saint  of  painters,)  but  which  in  reality  are  products  of 
what  is  called  the  Greek  school,  and  executed  about  the  12th 
century.  Their  being  attributed  to  Saint  Luke  arose  from  a 
confusion  of  names,  which  seems  almost  too  trifling  a  cause 
of  such  a  serious  blunder,  and  which  probably  would  not 
have  operated,  if  those  who  were  better  informed  had  not 
connived  at  the  deception  of  the  less.  These  putative  children 
of  the  Good  Physician,  really  came  from  a  painter  of  the  12th 
century,  named  Luca  Santo  ;  and  it  needed  but  a  little  blind- 
ness of  superstition  to  convert  this  into  Santo  Luca,  which  is 
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the  Italian  of  the  name  of  the  third  Evangelist,  to  whom  there- 
fore the  works  were  confidently  ascribed.  Go  now  into  any 
of  the  considerable  churches  of  Rome,  into  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,for  instance,  and  the  waiting  ecclesiastic  will  show  you, 
over  one  of  the  chief  altars,  a  wretched  daub  in  tempera,  (or 
water-colors,)  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  in  which,  far 
from  being  any  trait  of  divinity,  more  than  the  gilt  halo  round 
the  head,  there  is  hardly  any  trait  of  humanity  even,  either  in 
the  face  of  the  mother  or  in  that  of  the  child,  and  the  only 
valuable  part  of  which  is  the  precious  stones,  with  which,  in 
profuse  splendor,  the  frame  is  adorned.  And  this  he  will  tell 
you  to  adore  as  "  L'opera,  signor,  di  Santo  Luca," — to  whom 
you  will  be  tempted  to  reply,  only  a  very  minute  degree  of 
inspiration  could  have  been  vouchsafed. 

No,  we  are  left  without  likeness  of  our  blessed  Lord.  His 
biographers  were  too  much  taken  up  with  the  beauty  of  his 
character  and  life,  to  think  of  portraying  that  of  his  person, 
even  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  fact  distinguished  by 
superior  beauty  from  the  companions  of  his  humble  life.  There 
are  different  sorts  of  beauty.  One  kind  ends  in  feature  and 
complexion,  and  binds  your  attention  on  the  material  form. 
Another  is  spiritual,  comes  from  the  depths  of  the  soul,  is  the 
outshining  of  an  inward  light,  conveys  sentiments  from  the 
heart,  thoughts  from  the  reason,  and  leads  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder away  from  the  countenance  where  it  resides,  to  the 
spirit  from  which  it  springs,  and  to  those  eternal  truths  and 
that  celestial  feeling  by  which  that  spirit  is  informed  and  beau- 
tified. The  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been  revealed  to  us,  and 
the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of  all  the  christian  ages,  have 
tasked  their  genius  to  portray  it.  Taught  by  the  instincts  of 
their  art,  by  the  common  impression  which  they  shared  of  the 
Being  they  were  to  represent,  they  have  fallen  into  a  marked 
similarity  one  with  another,  not  indeed  drawing  from  any  out- 
ward prototype,  but  from  that  mental  image  which  the  Chris- 
tian history  impresses,with  a  degree  of  uniformity,  upon  the  im- 
agination of  all. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  Italian  portraits  of  Christ  re- 
semble the  ancient  statues  of  Jupiter.  It  is  true;  and  it  results 
from  the  fact  that  in  both  these  images  alike,  Genius  has  en- 
deavored to  portray  the  human  mind  in  its  divinest  mood.  For 
the  only  conception  we  can  have  even  of  the  Supreme,  is  of  a 
spirit  like  our  own,  enlarged,  elevated,  purified,  made  infinite 
so  far  as  we  can  comprehend  infinity.  It  is  through  ourselves 
that  we  know  God. 

The  different  masters  who  have  attempted  this  high  theme 
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excel  in  expressing  different  traits  of  the  Saviour's  character. 
Titian  shows  you  the  fixedness  of  purpose,  and  one  portrait  in 
particular  has  imaged  itself  forever  on  my  memory,  where 
the  firm  but  suffering  countenance  seems  sublimely  set  on  duty; 
and  I  feel  confident,  although  there  is  but  the  head  represented, 
that  the  great  Venetian  intended  to  exhibit  the  Master  when, 
but  a  short  time  before  the  crucifixion,  he  set  his  face  stedfast- 
ly  toward  Jerusalem.  Raphael,  on  the  other  hand,  represents 
loftiness  of  contemplation,  serenity,  fullness  and  balance  of 
mind.  Guercino  and  Guido  express  his  agony.  And  none  is 
like  Coreggio  for  revealing  the  depth  of  sympathy,  the  infinite 
capacity,  the  rapture  of  celestial  vision. 

The  different  artists  vary,  while  at  the  same  time  they  agree 
in  their  representations  of  separate  features.  The  hair  is  seen 
of  all  the  hues  of  brown;  the  eyes  are  sometimes  light  and  some- 
times dark;  and  the  complexion  is  exhibited  in  all  the  degrees  of 
paleness  and  of  glow.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
the  hair  short,  or  not  parted  ;  although  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  were  parted,  as  the  worthy  proxy  of  Publius 
Lentulus  saith,  "  like  a  fork."  If  there  is  meant  such  a  fork 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  use,  surely  I  have  never  had  the 
offence  of  seeing  the  hair  so  represented. 

But  we  feel  that  we  descend  to  trifles,  when  we  discuss  these 
particulars.  All  these  the  imagination  of  different  men  will 
vary  or  overlook.  In  the  works  of  genius,  they  change.  But 
through  all  these  works,  as  I  have  said,  there  runs  a  great 
idea.  It  is  this  idea  that  we  are  to  study  in  the  New 
Testament,  from  which  it  was  drawn. 

G.  F.  S. 


BEAUTY  AND  DUTY. 

What  a  perfect  gem  is  this  Phantasmion  t  It  is  an  ori- 
ginal among  the  literary  productions  of  all  nations.  The  wild 
tales  of  Herman,  the  Undine  of  La  Motte  Fouque  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  it.  This  exceeds  them  far,  at  once  in  rich- 
ness of  fancy  and  yet  simplicity  and  naturalness.  The 
spiritual  interweaves  itself  so  easily  with  the  human,  and  its 
wildest  extravagances  are  so  harmonious  with  themselves, 
that  we  seem  to  be  in  a  splendid  waking  dream,  where 
through  half  opened  lids  the  colored  light  shapes  itself  into 
lovely  forms,  blending  with  actual  movements  of  animated  life 
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around.  And  then,  too,  what  exquisite  delicacy  in  the  perva- 
ding sentiment  of  the  book.  It  is  instinct  with  womanly- 
sweetness  and  modesty.  What  dramatic  power  also  in  the 
sketching  of  character.  How  by  a  word  or  act  does  the  whole 
soul  show  itself.  Again,  what  infinite  fertility  of  invention, 
changing  like  the  mists,  flashing  with  ever  new  beauty,  as  if 
through  diamond  caves  torches  kindled  to  momentary 
glory  the  jewelled  arches  ;  and  the  language,  how  strong, 
clear,  affluent  it  gushes  up  like  a  virgin  spring.  If  one  should 
begin  to  quote,  where  could  he  find  a  spot  to  pause  ?  From  the 
countless  little  poems,  which  are  singing  through  the  book  like 
birds  among  the  branches,  this  one  so  murmurs  on  my  ear 
that  I  must  write  it  down. 

"  The  winds  were  whispering,  the  waters  glistering, 

A  bay-tree  shaded  a  sun-lit  stream, 
Blasts  came  blighting,  the  bay-tree  smiting ; 

When  leaf  and  flower  like  a  morning  dream, 
Vanished  suddenly. 

The  winds  still  whisper,  the  waters  glister, 

And  softly  below  the  bay-tree  glide  ; 
Vain  is  their  cherishing,  for  slowly  perishing, 

It  doth  but  cumber  the  river  side, 
Leafless  in  summer  time." 

Is  not  this  Shakspearian  in  its  hinted  meaning,  its  gleam 
of  thought,  its  sparkle  of  beauty,  its  trilling  music  ? 

Once  more  I  must  quote  that  requiem  of  Maudra,  as  she  is 
about  sacrificing  her  child,  «  which  started,  roused  by  the  heat 
of  the  falling  tears,  then  breathing  a  soft  sigh,  resigned  itself 
again  to  sleep,  while  the  breeze  just  lifted  up  and  down  the 
delicate  rings  of  flaxen  hair  that  lay  in  clusters  on  its  innocent 
head,  and  tinged  with  the  faint  pink  of  May  blossoms,  the 
upturned  cheek,  which,  till  then,  had  been  colorless,  but  round 
and  lovely  as  a  gleaming  pearl. 

"  A  thousand  and  a  thousand  silken  leaves 
The  tufted  beech  unfolds  in  early  spring, 
All  clad  in  tenderest  green, 
All  of  the  self  same  shape. 

Vol.  vii. — 54 
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A  thousand  infant  faces,  soft  and  sweet, 

Each  year  sends  forth,  yet  every  mother  views 

Her  last  not  least  beloved 

Like  its  dear  self  alone„ 

No  musing  mint!  hath  ever  yet  preshaped 
The  face  to-morrow's  sun  shall  first  reveal  ? 

No  heart  hath  e'er  conceived 

What  love  that  face  will  bring. 

O  sleep,  my  babe,  nor  heed  how  mourns  the  gale 
To  part  with  thy  soft  locks  and  fragrant  breath, 

As  when  it  deeply  sighs 

O'er  autumn's  last  farewell." 

Thank  thee,  fair  writer  of  these  sweet  volumes.  If  thy 
summer  of  authorship  is  ripe  in  its  bounty,  as  thy  spring  is 
prodigal  in  its  promise,  the  name  of  Coleridge  will  rear  yet 
newer  and  brighter  wreaths  of  immortality. 

I  had  just  been  giving  myself  up  to  float  along  on  the  stream 
of  beauty,  which  this  fairy  tale  had  poured  into  my  mind, 
when  my  eye  accidentally  fell  upon  some  volumes  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Family  Library.  I  took  one  up.  It  was  Ed  wards' History 
of  the  Redemption  ;  and  what  a  change.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  I  had  passed  from  a  boundless  prairie,  where  bright  colors, 
and  sweet  scents,  and  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  gurgle  of  wa- 
ters, and  the  waving  of  boughs,  and  glistening  of  leaves, 
charmed  every  sense,  into  a  long  narrow  passage  of  rock, 
where  the  air  was  damp  and  close  with  the  stagnation  of  cen- 
turies, and  the  footstep  echoed  in  the  deathlike  solitude.  It 
may  be  owing  to  a  want  in  my  own  nature,  but  I  never  read 
a  thorough  going  Orthodox  book,  with  its  technical  phrases,  its 
minute  systematizing,  its  hard  logic,  its  bald  expression,  its 
superhuman  or  inhuman  sentiment,  without  the  feeling,  that 
the  writer  lived  in  some  age,  when  the  heart  and  imagination 
had  died  out.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  more  of  refreshment 
and  the  spirit  of  life  in  one  page  of  Phantasmion  than  in  whole 
libraries  of  so  called  Evangelical  Theology.  Here  fancied 
forms  are  vitalised  by  human  affection  ;  there  sublimest  reali- 
ties become  dead  and  fixed  as  stone,  or  vanish  away  in  their 
abstractions.  And  yet  these  desert  theological  wildernesses 
do  produce  beautiful  fruits  as  often,  perhaps  much  more  often, 
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than  works  which  from  their  tastefulness  seem  Edens.  How 
is  this  ? 

I  have  been  at  "revival  meetings,"  where  nothing  was  to 
be  heard  but  heated  addresses  upon  mysterious  dogmas;  where 
a  heavenly  Father  was  described  under  images,  which  now 
represented  him  as  some  unsentient  metaphysical  law,  and 
then  as  a  despot,  that  would  have  disgraced  even  the  line  of 
Rome's  bloody  emperors  ;  and  where  our  relations  to  him 
were  portrayed  in  characters  so  unlike  human  experience, 
that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  universal  disgust  or  indifference 
must  be  the  only  effect  on  the  minds  of  listeners;  but  instead 
of  persons  quitting  the  church,  or  attempts  to  lead  the  mad 
preacher  from  the  pulpit,  there  were  faces  stern  in  their  atten- 
tion, and  streaming  eyes,  and  panting  breasts ;  and  amid  that 
sirocco  tempest  perhaps  were  sown  seeds  of  spiritual  life  in 
the  hearts  of  many  a  manly  youth  and  gentle  girl,  which  will 
one  day  show  their  fruits  in  composed  demeanor  and  sweet 
dignity  of  manners,  in  steady  aims,  fair  estimates,  and.  pure 
tastes,  in  enlarging  sympathies,  and  growing  intelligence,  in 
wisdom  and  self-sacrifice,  making  life  rich  with  moral  beauty. 

Again,  I  have  been  in  picture  galleries,  where  before  lovely 
personifications  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  heroic,  artists  and  art — 
lovers  were  worshipping  ;  and  in  concert  rooms,  where  breath- 
lessly and  in  silent  rapture,  those  whom  nature  had  gifted  with 
the  capacity  of  enjoying  harmonies,  were  listening  to  such 
strains,  as  seemed  fitted  to  tune  all  hearts  to  unison  ;  and  in 
social  circles,  where  as  some  poem  or  fiction  was  read  aloud, 
eager  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks  showed  spirits  kindled  with 
enthusiasm  ;  and  yet  as  I  looked  around,  this  light  of  beauty 
upon  human  countenances  appeared  as  cold  and  powerless  as 
moonbeams  on  polar  ice.  How  often  is  the  sentiment  of 
beauty  only  phosphorescence  round  decaying  virtue;  how  often 
is  their  taste  without  heart  ! 

The  stern  Covenanter — the  prim  Quaker — the  blue  law 
Puritan,  did  not  err  when  he  denounced  the  "  lust  of  the  eye." 
He  was  true  to  the  inmost  law  of  the  soul.  He  was  conscious 
that  there  had  been  given  to  him  a  mighty  work  of  moral 
renovation.  He  felt  himself  sick — sick  at  heart — sick  in  con- 
science— at  war  with  himself — at  war  with  the  universe — at 
war  with  God — all  full  of  rebellion — and  he  knew  that  there 
would  be  no  beauty  for  him,  till  he  could  be  re-created,  and  re- 
newed. He  was  selfish,  and  beauty  was  disinterested;  he  was 
carnal,  beauty  was  pure  ;  he  was  striving,  beauty  was  in 
peace;  he  was  tormented,  beauty  was  bliss  ;  and  so  earth  and 
human  life  seemed  to  him  a  pilgrimage  through  flinty  deserts, 
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and  beauty  had  been  left  behind  in  Eden,  and  could  be  found 
once  more  only  in  heaven.  All  that  charmed  and  delighted 
man  now,  though  coming  in  an  angel  shape,  was  but  a  seduc- 
tive devil  ;  and  he  banished  art  utterly  with  an  anathema. 
Deep  in  his  soul  he  revered  the  awful  majesty  of  Right  as  the 
veiled  image  of  God,  passing  by  him  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock. 
There  was  a  solemn  charm  to  him  in  severe  sacrifice  ;  there 
was  a  loveliness  to  him,  in  the  hard,  bare  granite  of  rectitude. 
His  beauty  was  duty. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  large-minded  and  wise  priests  of 
the  middle  ages,  who  reared  their  groves  of  pillars  and  long 
aisles  of  solemn  shade,  and  placed  pictures  behind  the  altars, 
where  amid  clouds  of  curling  incense  the  eye  might  trace 
angelic  forms,  and  taught  the  organist  to  swell  and  soften  his 
pealing  anthems  in  waves  of  sound,  and  attired  in  splendid 
emblems  the  officiating  minister,  who  with  graceful  gesture 
and  mystic  movements  led  up  the  thoughts  through  images  to 
truth,  thus  filling  the  temples  of  worship  with  sounds  and 
sights  of  charming  power, — did  not  err;  they  were  using  for 
divine  ends  the  faculty  of  taste  which  the  divinity  inspired. 
Hayden  was  right,  when  with  blending  melodies  of  instru- 
ments and  voices,  with  grand  accompaniments  and  choral 
bursts  he  thought  it  a  fitting  tribute  of  human  reverence  to 
represent  the  harmony  of  God's  creation.  Michael  Angelo 
was  right,  when  he  left  all,  and  in  his  humble  studio  bent  the 
energies  of  a  gigantic  mind,  and  a  heroic  nature  to  the  creation 
of  Beauty.    His  duty  was  beauty. 

And  yet  the  primly  righteous,  and  the  indulgent  seeker  of 
beauty  are  both  wrong  ;  and  poor  mortals  that  we  are  !  how 
few  of  us  find  even  the  secret,  of  uniting  our  capacity  of  en- 
joyment with  our  power  of  devotedness  !  Would  many  a 
severe  religionist  know  the  explanation  of  his  coldness  of 
heart,  of  his  narrow  sympathies,  of  his  want  of  cheerfulness, 
of  a  stiffness  and  hardness  which  repels  those  whom  he  most 
seeks  to  influence,  and  of  an  apathy  creeping  like  ice  over  his 
devout  affections,  he  would  find  that  he  had  stifled  the  en- 
thusiasm which  God  had  sent  like  a  breath  of  spring  to  freshen 
his  soul.  And  just  as  true  is  it,  that  the  reason  why  the  Poet, 
to  whom  in  early  purity  all  nature  seemed  to  proffer  aid — to 
whose  unsealed  eye  all  symbols  of  existence  revealed  their 
secrets — through  the  chambers  of  whose  spirit  reverberated 
sweet  sounds,  as  if  echoes  and  responses  from  happier  worlds, 
becomes  flippant  and  dry  and  hypocritical,  and  so  ends  a  flight 
of  glory  in  a  fall  of  shame  ;  the  reason  of  this  sad  change  is, 
that  he  has  been  faithless  to  conscience.    Alas !  for  us  all, 
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how  we  vacillate  between  impulses  which  entice  though  we 
suspect  them,  and  law  which  constrains  though  we  loathe  it  ; 
and  yet  all  the  while  we  have  an  instinctive  sense,  that  these 
two  warring  elements  of  Beauty  and  Duty  are  essentially  in 
harmony,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  and  must  remain  imperfect 
till  we  can  reunite  them  in  ourselves.  We  must  not  sacri- 
fice any. part  of  our  nature;  why  should  we?  we  were 
made  by  God,  not  by  the  Devil.  We  are  made  for  enjoyment 
as  well  as  for  sacrifice,  and  for  disinterestedness  as  well  as  for 
pleasure.  Most  mysterious  is  that  deep  consciousness  in  our 
souls,  that  we  find  life  only  when  we  lose  it ;  but  how  earnest- 
ly we  crave  that  life.  l3uty  is  rugged  and  harsh  without 
taste  ;  it  becomes  stoicism,  trampling  under  foot  the  natural 
feelings,  which  lift  their  young  tendrils,  seeking  support  to 
twine  around;  or  Utilitarianism,  draining  off  the  energies  from 
their  natural  channels  into  stiff  canals,  and  leaving  bare  sands 
of  selfishness  or  marshes  of  morbid  feeling  :  on  the  other 
hand,  beauty  without  conscientiousness  "  waters  but  the 
desert,"  becoming  in  its  social  cravings  licentious,  and  stoop- 
ing to  low  excitements, — or  fastidiously  exclusive,  it  rises  cold 
and  bright  an  icy  peak  of  pride.  We  must,  we  must  learn  to 
unite  then  through  our  whole  spirit  of  thought,  affection  and 
life,  beauty  and  duty. 

When  we  attempt  to  form  a  conception  of  the  infinite  mind, 
how  instantly  do  we  feel,  that  the  theologian's  skeleton  of 
goodness  is  miserably  meagre.  An  image  of  the  deity,  that  is 
stern  and  severe,  is  rejected  by  the  heart  ;  instinctively  we 
associate  with  him  all  images  of  benignity  and  grace  and  love- 
liness. It  was  perhaps  almost  a  necessity,  that  the  human 
mind  should  conceive  of  many  divinities,  each  of  which  should 
represent  some  natural  tendency  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  blend  in 
our  conceptions  all  our  varied  ideas  of  good.  But  if  we  cannot 
bear  the  representation  of  God  as  a  hard  law-giver,  still  less 
will  conscience  for  an  instant  tolerate  the  thought  that  he  is  in 
anything  self-indulgent.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we 
reluct  to  call  him  happy;  because  in  our  low  meanings,  hap- 
piness too  often  signifies  selfish  enjoyment.  And  yet  can  we 
doubt,  that  more  than  any  created  being  must  the  creator  of 
all  rejoice  ? 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  Father  of  our  spirits  had,  in  his 
manifestations,  addressed  himself  to  these  two  elements  of  our 
natures  ;  to  Beauty,  by  this  universe  of  glory, — to  Duty, 
through  the  human  soul?  most  brightly,  perfectly,  through  him, 
in  whom  our  moral  being  was  developed  in  its  fulness,  Jesus? 
To  the  mind  already  spiritualized,  the  material  world  and  all  its 
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processes  are  significant  with  moral  symbols,  and  in  her  speedy 
and  uncompromising  retributions,  Nature  is  a  perfect  type  of 
Holiness;  but  yet  Order  reveals  itself  through  the  creation 
rather  in  its  beautiful  than  in  its  moral  aspect.  And  how 
prodigal  in  beauty  is  the  world.  The  spider  spins  its  web  in 
a  crevice  among  the  rocks,  and  the  instreaming  ray  burnishes 
the  flimsy  threads  with  prismatic  dies  ;  the  skipper  on  the 
water-courses  weaves  with  his  moving  feet  braids  of  golden 
light  over  the  sandy  bottom;  and  we  have  but  to  increase  our 
powers  of  vision  with  the  microscope,  and  the  tiniest  grain 
and  fibre  glow  with  splendor.  And  in  all  the  movements  of 
mighty  forces,  in  swelling  tides  and  sweeping  winds,  and 
worlds  with  their  orbits  of  centuries,  what  grace  !  Nowhere 
can  we  find  in  God's  creation  bare  utility ;  through  all  the 
ceaseless  goings  on  of  the  vast  whole,  beauty  seems  crowding 
for  room  to  manifest  itself  in  some  joyful  form  or  note  or  mo- 
tion. Can  we  think  that  beauty  is  a  mere  trifle  to  luxuriate 
with,  when  we  thus  see  that  the  infinite  majesty  of  heaven 
and  earth  pours  out  His  energies  to  multiply  it  with  countless 
variations.  Through  every  avenue  of  sense  God  is  calling  out 
the  power  of  beauty,  latent  in  the  soul,  through  ever  new 
exhibitions  of  his  own  divine  art.  He  would  have  us  rejoice 
with  him  in  putting  forth  our  exhaustless  power  of  tasteful 
combination.  Spontaneously  and  unreflectingly  healthy  na- 
tures wear  beauty  as  their  daily  robe.  It  rounds  the  limb,  it 
curves  the  gesture,  it  gives  the  intonation  to  the  voice,  it  flows 
out  through  every  work  of  the  hand.  A  perfect  spirit  would 
make  for  itself  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  ;  and  proportionately 
to  the  refinement  of  its  goodness  would  be  the  lovely  charm 
of  its  modes  of  existence  and  its  habits  of  being. 

But  have  we  never  asked  ourselves,  why  was  that  perfect 
moral  being  so  exclusive  in  his  regard  to  duty?  why  was  the 
tolerant  Jesus  so  sternly  strict?  why  was  his  life  s)  limited  in 
aim?  why  was  his  teaching  so  confined  to  one  element  oi  our  na- 
ture? Atfirst  thought  we  might  say,  with  the  ascetic,  "See!  the 
Son  of  God  frowns  on  the  vanity  of  human  enjoyments."  This 
is  what  religionists  have  always  more  or  less  said.  But  this  is 
a  first  thought  only,  and  but  a  fragment  of  truth.  Truly  love 
is  the  central  principle  of  life;  only  in  the  soul  in  which  it  is 
the  ruling  power  can  there  be  peace.  It  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  understand  all  the  uses  of  any  of  our  faculties;  we  cannot 
therefore  measure  aright  the  full  importance  of  the  moral  na- 
ture. But  the  universal  judgment  of  mankind  recognises  this 
element  of  the  soul  as  the  most  indispensable;  with  it  we  asso- 
ciate the  idea  of  personality;  regard,  honor,  admiration,  centre 
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around  it.  It  is  the  essential  constituent  of  humanity.  Take 
away  conscience  and  Man  dies.  Partially  then  we  can  com- 
prehend the  greatness  of  the  Moral  Nature.  It  is  the  legisla- 
tive power;  from  its  centre,  where  ail  thought  and  feeling  con- 
vene for  consultation,  go  forth  the  laws  for  justice,  kindness, 
honor,  to  regulate  our  life.  Conscience  thus  is  the  deliberative 
power.  Again,  conscience  is  the  judiciary;  before  her  solemn 
tribunal,  thoughts,  dispositions,  purposes,  and  acts  pass  in  judg- 
ment, and  her  sentence  is  uttered  with  a  decisiveness  that 
derives  its  authority  not  from  passionate  caprice,  but  from  un- 
changing right.  Lastly,  conscience  is  the  executive;  it  impels 
the  will  through  all  the  active  forces  to  put  faithfully  in  practice 
the  high  resolves  of  good,  which  in  its  reasoning  hour  it  has 
conceived.  We  may  even  now  then  in  some  degree  under- 
stand, why  life  in  all  its  multiplied  relations  and  responsibilities, 
is  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  training  up  of  the  moral  nature. 
Its  growth  is  the  condition  of  all  other  growth.  Its  function  is 
with  sovereign  dictation  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  our 
souls,  to  fix  the  limits,  bounds,  and  proper  courses  of  all  our 
faculties.  We  can  in  some  measure  apprehend  too,  why  God 
should  have  inspired  us  to  higher  effort  of  duty,  by  setting  his 
moral  image  brightly  before  us  in  his  son.  Through  con- 
science have  we  reverence;  from  it  comes  the  holy  command 
of  progress;  conscience  is  a  prophet,  lifting  by  its  sublime  pre- 
dictions our  hopes  toward  infinite  good.  But  it  nowise  follows 
from  such  considerations,  that  we  are  to  turn  all  our  energies 
to  the  exclusive  culture  of  the  moral  element.  The  world  is 
full  of  illustrations  which  teach  us,  that  conscience  is  best  devel- 
oped through  the  exercise  of  our  other  faculties.  As  it  is  the 
legislative  and  deliberative  power,  we  may  say,  to  carry  out 
the  figure,  that  it  needs  the  advice  of  representations  from  ail 
the  provinces  of  our  being.  Not  merely  disinterestedness  but 
self  love  also,  not  merely  utility  but  impulse  also,  not  merely  cal- 
culation but  fancy  too,  and  lastly  beauty,  must  give  in  their 
opinion  and  record  their  votes,  if  we  would  have  conscience 
wise. 

These  and  similar  trains  of  thought  passed  through  my  mind, 
while  I  was  trying,  as  I  had  so  often  done  before,  to  compare  to- 
gether the  relative  value  and  reciprocal  influence  of  the  two 
faculties  of  our  soul,  which  I  call  Beauty  and  Duty  ;  and  at 
last  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  arrived  at  a  clearer  insight  than 
I  had  ever  done  before  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be 
united  in  life  and  action,  firs!  by  making  beauty  a  duty,  or,  to 
drop  formulas,  by  solemnly  seeking  ideal  perfection  in  myself, 
and  in  every  work,  and  multiplying  through  manners,  social 
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relations,  and  the  "environment"  of  life  all  sweet  associations  to 
make  others  happy  ;  and  secondly,  by  making  duty  beauti- 
ful, that  is,  by  cherishing  the  romantic,  the  honorable,  the 
chivalric,  the  generous,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
by  looking  at  all  goodness  as  something  infinitely  loveableand 
attractive,  as  well  as  sacred,  and  converting  thus  cold  judgments 
into  living  impulses.  w.  h.  c. 


SHERMAN  ON  ABOLITIONISM. 

We  publish  the  following  letter  not  as  expressing  our  opinion 
entirely,  but  because  it  presents  one  view  of  a  great  topic  fairly 
and  in  a  christian  spirit.  We  seek, — not  to  please  all  parties, 
— but  to  show  the  portion  of  truth  held  by  all,  and  a  calm,  fair 
statement  upon  any  side  we  hope  all  will  read  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written : 

Fairfield,  June  26,  1839. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  invi- 
ting me  to  attend  the  national  anti-slavery  convention  to  be  held  at 
Albany,  and  requesting  my  views  of  the  subject,  if  I  should  be  un- 
able to  attend. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  object  so  dear  to  humanity,  and 
so  important  to  our  national  honor,  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
United  States,  is  not  pursued  in  a  manner  more  conducive  to  its  accom- 
plishment than  has  hitherto  been  adopted  by  the  anti-slavery  society. 
I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  benevolence  and  integrity  of  its  members; 
but  the  maxims  of  wisdom  may  be  violated  by  the  rashness  of  virtu- 
ous zeal,  as  really  as  by  the  waywardness  of  a  corrupted  mind — how- 
ever differently  they  may  be  viewed  by  the  casuist — and  sufferings, 
unintentionally  inflicted  or  prolonged  by  the  errors  of  a  friend,  may 
be  as  intense  as  if  caused  by  the  malice  of  an  enemy.  That  emanci- 
pation can  never  be  effected  in  the  slave  states,  but  by  voluntary  en- 
actments of  their  own  legislatures,  or  by  successful  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  slaves,  is  often  admitted  in  your  publications,  and  the  latter 
course  you  most  justly  decry.  Thus  the  declaration  of  the  anti- 
slavery  society,  convened  at  Philadelphia  in  December,  1833,  in  con- 
trasting the  revolutionary  struggle  of  our  fathers,  for  liberty,  with 
that  which  your  society  are  making  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  expressly 
says  that  "  their  principles  led  them  to  wage  war  against  their  op- 
pressors, and  to  spill  human  blood  like  water  in  order  to  be  free. 
Ours  forbid  the  doing  of  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  lead  us  to 
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reject,  and  to  entreat  the  oppressed,  to  reject  the  use  of  all  carnal  wea- 
pons for  deliverence  from  bondage. 

The  same  declaration,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  several  states, 
had  this  language:  "  We  fully  and  unanimously  recognize  the  sover- 
eignty of  each  state  to  legislate  exclusively  on  the  subject  of  the 
slavery  which  is  tolerated  within  its  limits."  Both  these  just  opinions 
are  still  more  forcibly  announced  in  your  "  Address  to  the  Public" 
of  the  3d  of  September,  1835.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  slavery 
exists  only  by  force  of  municipal  law,  and  can  never  be  abolished  by 
those  which  you  all  allow  to  be  the  only  admissible  means  of  its  aboli- 
tion, until  those  who  enact  the  laws  shall  voluntarily  restore  to  the 
oppressed  negro  the  liberty  to  which  all  men  are  entitled.  How  is  this 
to  be  accomplished?  By  what  means  can  slave  owners  be  induced 
to  consent  to  the  manumission  of  their  slaves?  Until  that  consent 
is  obtained,  the  slave,  as  you  admit,  will  be  held  in  bondage.  Can 
you  discern  that  any  progress  has  been  made  towards  this  most  desi- 
rable result  by  the  means  which  you  have  hitherto  adopted?  Do  the 
people  of  the  southern  states  manifest  a  disposition  to  yield  the  point, 
or  begin  to  listen  to  your  persuasions,  as  if  their  minds  were  approxi- 
mating towards  conviction  ?  On  the  contrary,  since  the  institution 
of  the  anti-slavery  society,  have  they  not  more  closely  riveted  the 
chains  of  the  unhappy  African  ?  Are  not  the  privileges  of  the  slave 
for  acquiring  instruction,  and  attaining  intellectual  and  moral  eleva- 
tion, much  abridged  within  the  last  few  years  ? 

Not  long  since,  the  question  of  gradual  emancipation  was  gravely 
debated  in  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  principal  southern  states. 
The  philanthropist  began  to  rejoice  in  the  anticipation  of  measures 
similar  to  those  which  have  restored  liberty  to  the  colored  population 
of  the  north.  But  recently,  even  among  the  people  of  the  free  states, 
a  spirit  has  existed,  from  some  cause,  against  the  course  adopted  by 
the  anti-slavery  society,  which  has  manifested  keener  bitterness,  and 
exhibited  more  open  violence,  than  were  ever  before  excited  in  this 
country,  against  any  efforts  for  moral  reformation.  What  is  the 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  friends  of  emancipation,  which  has 
caused  this  unprecedented  excitement  in  the  free  states,  and  laid  in 
slumber  or  excited  into  violent  reaction,  the  incipient  sentiments 
of  liberty  which  were  felt  at  the  south  ?  Our  northern  people  have 
ever,  with  few,  if  any  exceptions,  disapproved  of  slavery.  They 
have  no  interest  in  its  continuance.  It  is  wholly  abhorrent  to  the 
principles  which  they  have  been  taught  to  cherish.  In  the  days  of 
our  fathers,  when  it  was  abolished  at  the  north,  every  class  of  the 
community,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the  slave  holders,  favored  its 
abolition.  No  riots  or  excitements  disturbed  or  threatened  the  pub- 
lic peace.  At  the  south,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  con- 
curred in  our  sentiments,  and  addresses  of  unrivalled  eloquence  were 
made  in  favor  of  emancipation,  in  the  midst  of  powerful  slave  holders. 
Witness  that  of  the  celebrated  Pinkney,  in  Maryland,  more  than  half 
a  century  ago.    Why  is  it  that  the  late  exertions  in  this  holy  cause 
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have  met  both  at  the  north  and  south  the  most  determined,  and  often 
the  most  lawless  resistance  ?  And  why  has  open  violence  been  most 
unjustifiably  winked  at,  and  tolerated  by  a  great  mass  of  our  most 
respectable  citizens,  and  even  by  the  officers  of  the  law  ?  Either 
the  people  of  a  whole  nation  have  undergone  a  change  of  sentiment 
and  character  in  regard  to  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  or  the  manner  of 
operation  has  been  most  unhappily  erroneous.  As  the  change  of 
public  feeling  occurred  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  publica- 
tions and  other  proceedings  of  those  who  originated  the  organized 
anti-slavery  associations,  I  think  that  change  has  resulted  from  those 
proceedings.  The  peculiar  feature,  which,  as  I  apprehend,  has  caused 
them  to  defeat  their  own  object,  is  the  extreme  and  intemperate  zeal 
by  which  they  are  distinguished.  Not  only  the  slaveholders,  but 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  all  others  who  do  not  partake  of  this 
characteristic  peculiarity,  are  proscribed,  and  spoken  of  in  language 
of  reproach. 

Could  it  be  supposed  that  a  people  so  high-spirited  as  the  slave- 
holders of  the  south  could  be  cowed  into  compliance  by  bitter  re- 
proaches? Had  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwards,  and  others  who  publicly 
espoused  the  measure  of  emancipation  adopted  in  Connecticut  soon 
after  the  revolutionary  war,  called  slave  holders  man-stealers,  in 
staring  capitals,  as  is  done  in  the  declaration  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  would  it  not  have  ex- 
cited, in  the  northern  yankee,  more  of  resentment  than  conviction, 
and  less  of  compliance  than  opposition  ?  The  southern  people  have 
felt,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  justly,  that  the  abolitionists  of  the  north 
were  addressing  their  fears,  and  not  merely  their  understandings  or 
consciences.  They  have  been  addressed  in  terms  of  opprobrious 
crimination,  rarely  softened  by  the  language  of  respect.  This  has 
made  them  inaccessible,  has  wrought  up  a  temper  which  resists  con- 
viction or  favorable  influence,  and  has,  I  fear,  put  off  emancipation 
for  at  least  half  a  century  beyond  the  period  when  it  might  have  been 
effected;  and  excluded  from  the  slaves  those  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences which  were  conducive  to  their  present  and  future  good.  This 
manner  of  addressing  the  public  on  these  subjects  can  never  result 
in  the  good  which  is  honestly  intended,  but  must  continue  to  render 
less  and  less  hopeful,  the  great  objects  of  your  sincere  endeavors. 
Could  a  missionary,  thus  addressing  civilized  heathens,  hope  for  a 
favorable  audience? 

If  the  whole  north  were  united  in  the  course  in  which  the  aboli- 
tionists are  now  pursuing,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  overcome  the 
opposition  in  the  south.  It  might  dissolve  our  national  union — which 
you  profess,  and  I  trust,  with  sincerity,  to  appreciate  according  to  its 
inestimable  worth — but  would  only  aggravate  the  aversion  of  the 
south  to  a  measure  which  they  will  never  adopt  from  coertion,  unless 
by  a  servile  insurrection  which  your  society  so  pointedly  deprecate. 
I  think,  too,  that  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  not  only 
aggravating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  and  converting  his  hopes 
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into  dark  despair;  but  the  free  negroes  are  suffering  under  the  prejudice 
and  party  spirit  which  its  intemperance  has  engendered.  Party  spirit 
entrenches  the  soul,  and  fortifies  both  head  and  heart,  against  reason 
and  moral  influence.  That  society  is  also  endangering  the  peace 
and  union  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States,  by  making  a  partici- 
pation in  their  excesses,  practically,  if  not  in  form,  a  term  of  commu- 
nion. Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  interest  of  primary  importance 
in  our  country,  political  or  religious,  which  is  not  put  in  jeopardy  by 
the  honest  men  who  are  embarked  in  this  benevolent,  but  unwise 
and  disastrous  enterprise,  as  it  is  now  conducted.  I  respect  their 
motives  while  I  deplore  their  errors.  Humanity,  patriotism  and 
piety  long  to  see  their  ultimate  end  accomplished,  but  weep  over  the 
desolation  which  marks  their  course. 

Your  society,  gentlemen,  embraces  many  wrhose  names  I  venerate, 
and  not  a  few  of  my  personal  and  highly  respected  friends.  As  you 
requested  my  sentiments,  I  could  do  no  less  than  give  them  with  plain- 
ness and  sincerity.  I  trust,  although  I  cannot  hope  for  your  con- 
currence, that  you  will  do  the  same  justice  to  my  motives  which  I 
have  done  to  yours.  If  my  views  of  the  subject  are  correct,  the 
convention  at  Albany  can  do  no  good  to  the  slaves  or  to  the  country, 
unless  they  advise  to  an  abandonment  of  the  errors  which  have  hith- 
erto characterized  the  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
I  am,  Gentlemen, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant 

ROGER  M.  SHERMAN, 

Rev.  Joshua  Leavitt  and  H.  B.  Stanton. 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Western  Messenger. 

UNITARIANISM  AND  UNIVERSALISM. 

Gentlemen, — In  the  Star  in  the  West,  the  Universalist  Mag- 
azine, I  read  with  some  surprise  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  from  the  editor,  dated  July  31,  1839. 

"Monday,  22d.  Preached  again  in  the  pleasant  town  of 
Tremont,  and  on  the  following  evening,  was  happy  to  meet  our 
excellent  brother  Dr.  Baker  of  Bloomington,  and  also  brother 
Esdale,  who  preaches  statedly  in  the  village.    The  latter 
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brother  is  a  Unitarian  clergyman,  late  from  England.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  he  came  into  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington,  and 
commenced  preaching,  and  some  Universalists  happening  to  be 
present,  claimed  him  as  a  preacher  of  their  own  sentiments. 
He  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  circumstance;  but  as  soon 
as  an  explanation  took  place,  it  was  found  by  him  and  the 
people,  that  the  sentiments  and  preaching  of  the  Unitarian 
clergymen  of  England,  and  the  Universalists  of  this  country 
are  essentially  the  same.  He  was  astonished  to  find  so  large 
a  denomination  as  ours  in  the  United  States,  holding  sentiments 
in  common  with  his  own,  under  the  name  Universalists,  and 
quite  as  much  so  that  our  professed  Unitarians  do  not  preach 
as  those  do  in  England,  the  salvation  of  all  men.  The  truth 
is,  that  we  come  much  nearer  in  sentiment  to  the  Unitarians  of 
the  old  country,  than  do  the  avowed  Unitarians  in  this — a  fact 
not  generally  known  among  the  former  people,  as  brother 
Esdale  informs  us.  Why  is  this?  Why  are  our  belief,  stand- 
ing, and  prospects  so  little  known  among  the  English  Unita- 
rians, with  whom  we  agree  in  faith,  when  American  Unitarians, 
who  differ  with  them  in  a  very  important  point,  at  least  in 
preaching,  hold  a  regular  correspondence  with  them.  There 
is  something  wrong  here." 

I  read,  I  have  stated,  this  passage  with  surprise.  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  Mr.  Esdale,  whom  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  England  on  several  occasions,  would  not  make  any 
statement  which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  correct,  and  therefore,  I 
infer  that  the  Universalists,  with  whom  Mr.  Esdale  has  become 
acquainted,  do  not  believe  that  the  punishment  of  sin  will  not 
extend  beyond  the  grave.  The  great  majority  of  English  Unita- 
rians believe  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,  but  I  know 
of  none  who  admit  the  doctrine, that  those  who  die  in  their  sins, 
the  impenitently  guilty,  will,  without  any  future  correction  and 
suffering,  be  admitted  into  a  state  of  bliss.  This  notion  is  re- 
garded by  them  as  most  unscriptnral  and  very  pernicious  in  its 
consequences.  My  opinion  on  this  subject  is  founded  on  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  English  Unitarian  ministers,  and 
Unitarian  writings.  There  are  some  English  Unitarians,  and 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Rowe  of  Bristol  was  of  the  number,  who  be- 
lieve in  the  annihilation  of  the  finally  impenitent,  but,  the  great 
majority  admit  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  essay  on  the  duration  of  future  punishments  and 
rewards,  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Simpson  of  Bath,  my  maternal 
uncle. 

"  Respecting  the  future  punishment  of  sinners,  the  idea  of 
corrective  chastisement  accords  with  all  our  best  sentiments  of 
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the  attributes,  providence  and  government  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  with  every  expression  that  is  used  by  those  whom 
he  has  commissioned  to  impart  his  will  concerning  their  state 
in  the  world  to  come.  The  idea  of  endless  happiness  as  the 
recompense  of  the  righteous,  is  also  agreeable  to  the  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Most  High;  affords  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  all  his  proceedings  towards  them  in 
this  world,  and  perfectly  coincides  with  every  intimation  and 
more  direct  promise,  that  he  has  given  in  Scriptures,  rela- 
tive to  their  reward  in  the  succeeding  state.  These  ideas  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  reconcile,  in  the  easiest  and 
completest  manner  all  the  seeming  irregularities  of  the  divine 
government  in  the  present  life;  by  manifesting  that  this  state 
is  only  preparative  to  another,  in  which  the  wise  and  benevo- 
lent plan  of  the  Almighty  will  be  completed,  and  its  perfection 
be  fully  displayed.  They  also  remove  a  great  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  final  happiness  of  the  good;  which  we  cannot 
conceive  to  be,  at  any  period  of  it,  unalloyed,  if  many  for 
whom  they  had  a  tender  affection  in  this  world,  are  doomed 
either  to  eternal  death,  to  extinction  of  being,  or  to  never 
ceasing  torment.  The  notions  of  future  annihilation,  of  ever- 
lasting death,  or  of  endless  pain,  as  the  recompense  of  vice  in 
this  life,  and  of  finite  happiness  as  the  reward  of  the  good,  do, 
however,  none  of  them  accord,  either  with  all  the  expressions 
of  Scripture  relative  to  a  future  state,  or  with  our  purest  and 
most  exalted  sentiments  of  the  attributes  and  proceedings  of  the 
supreme  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe.  From  the 
whole  of  our  premises,  therefore,  it  appears  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  agreeable  to  the  best  natural  con- 
ceptions we  can  form  of  the  Most  High  and  of  his  proceedings, 
that,  in  the  next  world,  the  righteous  shall  enter  upon  a  state 
of  felicity,  to  which  there  will  be  no  end;  and  that  the 
wicked,  after  enduring  painful  chastisement,  by  which  their 
habits  will  be  reformed,  and  their  minds  fitted  for  pure  and 
spiritual  enjoyment,  shall  finally  be  restored  to  happiness." 

That  there  is  not  any  material  difference  in  religious  sentiment 
between  the  English  and  American  Unitarians  is  evident 
from  the  facts,  that  there  is  formed  between  the  Unitarian 
associations  of  the  two  countries  a  close  bond  of  union,  and 
that  they  exchange  and  publish  each  other's  tracts.  And  we 
read  in  the  fourteenth  Report  of  the  American  Association  :  "It 
gives  us  pleasure  thus  to  reciprocate  favors,and  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  the  cords  of  christian  sympathy  and 
brotherhood  between  those  of  the  same  origin  and  a  common 
faith."    I  know  that  the  American  Unitarian  works  are  read 
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with  great  satisfaction  in  England,  that  the  American  preachers 
are  heard  with  great  acceptance,  and  welcomed  with  great 
cordiality.  From  all  that  I  have  seen,  heard,  and  read,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  their  being  one  in  faith,  doctrine  and  spirit,  and  I 
trust  that  the  bonds  of  christian  fellowship  will  be  drawn  still 
more  closely  together. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  BAKEWELL. 

Pittsburgh,  August  26,  1839. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REVIEW. 

This  is  a  Baptist  periodical,  and  is  published  in  Boston.  The 
fourteenth  number,  the  first  that  we  have  seen,  is  before  us, 
and  we  have  read  it  with  interest.  It  is  well  got  up,  and  the 
articles  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  general  interest,  and  well 
written.  The  tone  of  the  work  is  liberal:  decided  of  course  it 
is  in  its  views,  but  christian  in  its  manner  of  urging  them. 
Some,  of  the  articles  are  good.  That  on  the  progress  of  the 
democratic  principle  is  right  in  spirit,  and  high  in  aim,  and  we 
only  hope  the  true  men  of  the  land  will  write  more,  and  speak 
oftener,  on  this  subject.  Every  one  should  speak  out  upon  it 
because  it  concerns  every  one.  We  congratulate  our  Baptist 
friends  in  having  so  good  an  organ ;  indeed  with  the  pure  and 
gifted  Wayland,  and  brethren  of  united  mind  and  feelings  to 
support  it,  how  is  it  possible  either  for  this  review,  or  the  sect 
of  which  it  is  the  organ,  to  do  other  than  advance  piety — the 
truer  cultivation  of  heart  and  head?  We  trust  we  shall 
meet  with  this  periodical  regularly  hereafter. 

The  contents  of  this  number  are:  1.  Stephens'  Travels. — 2. 
Tittmann  on  John. — 3.  Lifeof  Constantine  the  Great. — 4.  New 
York  Baptist  Missionary  Convention. — 5.  On  the  discovery  of 
Truth. — 6.  Life  and  select  discourses  of  Rev.  Samuel  H. 
Stearns. — 7.  Practical  knowledge  of  God.— 8.  Progress  of  the 
Democratic  Principle. — 9  and  10.  Literary  notices.  Miscel- 
laneous intelligence. 
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Jin  Oration,  delivered  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  July  4th,  1839, 
by  Samuel  Osgood. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  orations  of  the  kind  that  we  have 
ever  met  with;  clear,  simple,  direct,  full  of  good  sense  and  a 
christian  spirit.  If  all  our  holiday  orators  would  follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Osgood  they  would  do  the  world  and  our  na- 
tion some  service. 


Norton's  discourse  on  the  latest  form  of  infidelity.  De- 
livered at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  19th,  1839. 

Mr.  Norton  never  writes  weakly,  and  never  fails  to  produce 
an  impression;  but  he  is  very  apt  to  write  extravagantly  and  to 
see  but  one  side  of  a  question.  In  the  discussion  now  going 
forward  between  those  who  consider  miracles  the  evidence  of 
our  faith,  and  those  who  look  at  the  faith  itself,  there  is 
visible  much  of  the  wisdom  which  leads  men  to  dispute 
whether  the  key  stone  of  an  arch  supports  the  flanks, 
or  the  flanks  the  keystone.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that 
the  arch  is  one  thing  and  stands,  each  part  being  needful.  So 
is  it  to  our  minds,  with  miracles  and  christian  truth,  they  form 
one,  and  stand  as  one,  neither  upholding  the  other,  more  than 
it  is  upheld  by  that  other. 

When  Mr.  Norton  (p.  37)  calls  on  the  modern  infidels  to 
cease  claiming  the  name  of  Christians,  seeing  they  cannot  be 
so,  he  reminds  us  of  the  similar  call,  so  often  made  on  him 
and  his  friends  by  the  Trinitarians.  Is  it  possible  that  Boston 
Unitarians  have  advanced  so  far  toward  orthodoxy  as  to  deny 
the  name  of  christian,  to  any  honest  man  who  claims  it?  Our 
creed  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  is  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by  in  this  matter;  to  ask  othersto  allow  us  the  name  which  we 
think  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  to  allow  it  to  others  who  think 
likewise. 

This  discourse  we  lay  aside,  with  Mr.  Emerson's  of  July 
1838,  and  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  of  last  April,  meaning 
in  our  old  age  to  reprint  them  as  curiosities. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

With  this  number  our  seventh  volume  closes.  The  Western 
Messenger  was  commenced  in  the  faith  that  through  it  christian 
truth  might  be  carried  to  many  who  would  otherwise  not  re- 
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ceive  it.  We  believe  the  work  has  done  what  we  hoped;  not 
through  its  merits,  but  because  many  would  listen  to  no  other 
religious  teacher.  We  have  tried  to  avoid  sectarianism  while 
diffusing  the  truth  which  we  see;  to  offend  as  little  as  was  pos- 
sibl   with  our  peculiar  views. 

With  the  eighth  volume  we  propose  to  make  some  changes 
in  our  .Magazine.  We  intend  to  reduce  its  size  from  72  to  48 
pages,  and  its  price  from  three  dollars  to  two.  By  doing  this 
we  hope  to  secure  better  matter  and  more  subscribers.  We 
wish  more  subscribers  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  we  wish 
to  speak  to  as  many  as  we  can  get  to  listen;  and  second,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  get  from  our  labors  profit  enough  to  print 
tracts  for  distribution.  At  present  our  list  is  large  enough  to 
give  us  four  hundred  dollars  a  year,  over  expenses,  if  four  fifths 
were  to  be  depended  on  as  paying  subscribers;  and  with  an  ex- 
tended list  we  may  beenabledto  distribute  thousands  of  the  best 
religious  tracts  extant.  We  shall  also  modify  the  characteroi 
our  work;  theology  we  shall  leave  untouched,  but  continue  to 
state  in  every  form  and  with  all  our  ability  those  views  of  vi  a1, 
practical  religion  which  we  regard  as  far  more  important  than 
any  views  on  mere  theology.  We  shall  continue  to  make  our 
magazine  religious,and  christian  to  the  best  of  our  powers;  treat- 
ing of  science,  history,  politics,  and  society  with  all  freedom,  but 
speaking  of  all  religiously.  To  us  this  infinite  world  with  its 
beauty  and  its  movement  is, — not  the  God  we  worship, — but 
one  revelation  of  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness:  to  us  there 
is  nothing  common  or  unclean;  the  business  of  life  is  all  sacred 
to  us,  and  as  such  we  shall  deal  with  it.  Two  leading  ideas 
we  shall  strive  to  present  in  particular;  the  one  being  that  we 
are  not  in  our  present  state  to  seek  happiness,  but  to  seek  right; 
we  are  no  Utilitarians,  except  that  we  believe  the  right  always 
to  be  the  useful;  the  other  idea  is  that  of  christian  brotherhood, 
the  sure  and  only  basis,  as  we  think,  of  Democracy. 

We  ask  our  friends  to  help  us  in  extending  our  list.  We  do 
not  wish  any  one  to  subscribe  for  the  sake  of  helping  us  along, 
however;  if  he  does  not  hope  to  be  helped  along  himself  by 
doing  so,  we  should  think  him  unwise  to  put  his  name  down. 
We  want  subscribers  who  will  read  and  pay,  and  do  both 
cheerfully. 

As  we  wish  to  close  old  accounts  before  opening  new  ones, 
we  shall  not  publish  another  number  till  the  first  of  January, 
1840. 
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